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Introduction 
Douglas H. Shantz 


In editing this Companion volume, I have understood Pietism to be a move- 
ment that arose in the late seventeenth century German Empire within both 
Reformed and Lutheran Protestantism. Originating in the urban settings of 
Bremen, Frankfurt, and Leipzig, the movement spread to the edges of the 
Empire, to Württemberg and Pomerania, and as far as the Baltic, Russia, 
Labrador, the West Indies, Pennsylvania, and South India. The Pietists intro- 
duced a new paradigm to German Protestantism, one that included personal 
renewal and new birth, conventicle gatherings for Bible study and mutual 
encouragement, an emphasis on practical Christianity and social activism, and 
millennialism. Scholars agree that Pietism cannot be understood apart from its 
ties with other European renewal movements, such as Puritanism in England 
and the Further Reformation in the Netherlands. The focus of the present vol- 
ume is early modern German Pietism; the German Awakenings of the 19th and 
20th centuries are, for the most part, beyond its purview! 

The beginnings of modern research into German Pietism can be traced 
back to two Lutheran church historians, Max Goebel (1811-1857) and Albrecht 
Ritschl (1822-1889). Goebel, archivist for the Rhineland Evangelical church, 
wrote his history “from the Christian standpoint,” and with “the strictest con- 
fessional impartiality”—die strengste Unparteilichkeit.2 When he began his 
three volume Geschichte des christlichen Lebens in der rheinisch-westphdlischen 
evangelischen Kirche (1849-1860), Goebel had little idea how difficult and mas- 
sive his trailblazing task would be. He soon discovered “a vast and beautiful, 
scarcely trodden expanse of the kingdom of God and its history.”? Indeed, his 


1 Pietism is here understood to include the renewed Moravian Church as it developed under 
Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. On issues relating to the definition of Pietism, see 
Douglas H. Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism: Protestant Renewal at the Dawn of 
Modern Europe (Baltimore, 2013), pp. 4-7. 

2 Max Goebel, Geschichte des christlichen Lebens in der rheinisch-westphdlischen evangelischen 
Kirche (Coblenz, 1849), 1:xii. 

3 Goebel, Geschichte des christlichen Lebens, 1:ix. Goebel’s three volumes comprise 1,970 pages. 
He devoted volume 1 to the Reformation period, which he called, “The Church under the 
Cross.” His nine “Books” or chapters cover: Erasmian reform in the territory of Cleve up to 
1609; Martin Luther and early Lutheran martyrs in the Netherlands and northern Germany; 
the Anabaptists, from Thomas Miintzer to Bernhard Rothmann, the Miinster kingdom, and 
Menno Simons; the reforming thought of Philipp Melanchthon and his influence; the 
Reformed Church of Zwingli, Calvin, and John a Lasco; the Reformed Church in the Upper 
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history’s great virtue lay in the amount of material he uncovered that was 
previously unknown to historians. Goebel confessed to a deep sympathy for 
the Radical Pietists in Berleburg and Schwarzenau in the early 18th century, 
and felt gratified that he was able to grant them their “rightful place in the his- 
tory of the Christian life in Germany.”* Goebel passed away at a comparatively 
young age, leaving the third volume of his history to be completed by a 
colleague, Theodor Link.® 

Ritschl, on the other hand, took his standpoint “in the confession of the 
Lutheran Church.” Although he did not share Goebel’s impartiality, nor his 
positive assessment of Pietism, he admitted to being impressed and inspired 
by Goebel’s diligent, skilful, and wide-ranging research.’ Later scholars, 
such as Martin Schmidt, have noted Ritschl’s dependence upon Goebel: 
“One may say, without exaggeration, that without Goebel, neither Heppe nor 
above all Ritschl would have been possible. Ritschl especially, as a systematic 
theologian, relied to a remarkable degree upon the research of the Rhinish 
church archivist.”® Ritschl’s magisterial three volume Geschichte des Pietismus 


Rhine region; and the Reformed Church in the Netherlands and the lower Rhine. Volume 2 
covers the Christian life in the Reformed Church in the seventeenth century. Goebel 
discussed doctrine, discipline, and worship in German Reformed churches in the lower 
Rhine region; key figures in the Dutch Reformed Church such as Voetius, Cocceius, and 
von Lodenstein; Jean de Labadie and his disciples, and Labadism in the lower Rhine, with 
mention of Untereyck, Neander, and Lampe. Volume 3 focuses on Reformed Separatism 
in Wittgenstein and the lower Rhine region in the eighteenth century. Once again, Goebel 
discussed doctrine, discipline, and worship in the German Reformed churches in the 
lower Rhine region; chapter 2 discusses separatism in Wittgenstein County, including 
Philadelphians in Berleburg, Johann Friedrich Rock and the Inspired, Johann Conrad Dippel, 
and Hector de Marsay; chapter 3 covers separatists and new Baptists in the lower Rhine 
region, and Gerhard Tersteegen; the final chapter discusses Philadelphian chiliasts in 
Elberfeld and Ronsdorf. 
Goebel, Geschichte, 3:125. 
One can gather something of Goebel’s personal qualities from the tribute written after his 
death by Goltz: “It is difficult to give someone who never knew Goebel personally an idea of 
how originally, vibrantly, and abundantly he could share the treasure of his learning with all 
those who associated with him or consulted with him...Our Rhinish Evangelical Church 
owes much to the personal influence of Goebel.” Goebel left behind five children between 
four and fifteen years of age. See H. v.d. Goltz, “Dr. Max Goebel, geb. den 13. März 18 zu 
Solingen. Gest. den 13. Dezember 1857 zu Koblenz,’ Jahrbuch des rheinisch-westfälischen 
Schriftenvereins 1 (August 1859), 83-92. 

6 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1880), 1:vi. 

7 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1880), 1:6. 

8 Martin Schmidt, “Epochen der Pietismusforschung,” in Pietismus und Reveil, ed. by J. Van den 
Berg und J.P. Van Dooren (Leiden, 1978), p. 34. 
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(1880-1886) provided the first comprehensive survey of Pietism across confes- 
sional lines. Under the designation of Pietism, Ritschl included Reformed 
Pietism in Germany and the Netherlands, the Lutheran Pietism of Spener 
and Francke, the Moravians under Count Zinzendorf, and various radical 
Separatists.? Ritschl’s broad and inclusive understanding of Pietism launched 
a debate on the scope of the movement that is still with us.!0 

For Ritschl, Pietism was an unfortunate revival within Lutheran and 
Reformed churches of Anabaptist tendencies, which in turn reflected late 
medieval Franciscan piety. From his confessional Lutheran perspective, Ritschl 
found Pietism to be world-denying, antagonistic to culture, and un-Lutheran. 
Over the next century, scholars such as Carl Mirbt, Max Weber, and Ernst 
Troeltsch would see in Pietism and Puritanism the possibility of progress and 
renewal within Protestantism, and an anticipation of the modern world, rather 
than a return to the medieval one." Goebel’s and Ritschl’s studies of Pietism 


9 Ritschl’s work comprises 1,645 pages. In volume 1, Ritschl presented Pietism within the 
Reformed Church. After 100 pages of Prolegomena, Ritschl devoted chapter 2 to “Pietism 
in the Reformed Church of the Netherlands,’ discussing Voetius, Cocceius, Jodocus 
van Lodensteyn, John de Labadie, and Theodore Brakel. In chapter 3, “Pietism in the 
Reformed Church of Germany and Switzerland,” Ritschl discussed Theodore Undereyck, 
Gerhard Tersteegen, Johann Kaspar Lavater, Samuel Collenbusch, Heinrich Jung-Stilling 
(1740-1817), and Gottfried Daniel Krummacher (1774-1837), leader of the Pietists in 
Elberfeld and of the awakenings in the lower Rhine region. In volumes 2 and 3, Ritschl 
presented Pietism in the Lutheran Church of the 17th and 18th centuries. He began 
volume 2 with “Mysticism within the Lutheran Church,’ and a discussion of Johann 
Arndt, followed by a chapter on early Lutheran Pietism as found in Philipp Jakob Spener, 
Johann Wilhelm and Johanna Eleonora Petersen, Gottfried Arnold, Conrad Dippel, and 
the Separatists; next came a chapter on the theological character and spread of Halle 
Pietism. Volume 3 has a chapter on Pietism in Wiirttemberg, discussing the social and 
political uniqueness of Wiirttemberg Pietism, Johann Albrecht Bengel, and Friedrich 
Christoph Oetinger. The concluding chapter deals with Zinzendorf and the Moravians, 
considering Philadelphian influences on Zinzendorf, the founding of the Briidergemeinde, 
Zinzendorf’s character and theology, and the history of the Briidergemeinde to the end of 
the 18th century. 

10 A key point of contention is whether Pietism should be understood to include Reformed 
(Calvinist) movements for renewal in Germany and the Netherlands. Also debated is 
whether Pietism should include Johann Arndt and the English Puritans. See Jonathan 
Strom, “Problems and Promises of Pietism Research,’ Church History 71:3 (2002), 
536-549. 

11 Hartmut Lehmann, “Einführung,” in Lehmann, ed., Geschichte des Pietismus, Bd. 4. 
Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 3, 4. Lehmann provides a useful 
eight page survey of Pietism research, from the ı8th century to the present. 
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continue to be useful as reference works, and have only been superseded in 
recent years by the four volume Geschichte des Pietismus (1993-2004).!? 

The modern study of German Pietism received a major impetus in 1964 
when the Evangelical Churches in Germany launched the Historical Com- 
mission for the Study of Pietism. The Commission’s publication initiatives 
include a monograph series, Studies in the History of Pietism, and the journal 
Pietismus und Neuzeit, which began in 1974.!3 The number of critical source 
editions of Pietist writers continues to increase.!* In 1989, the Interdisciplinary 
Centre for Pietism Research was founded in Halle at the Martin-Luther- 
Universität Halle-Wittenberg. Four International Congresses for Pietism 
research have been held in Halle since 2001, sponsored by the Interdisciplinary 
Centre for Pietism Research, in cooperation with the Historical Commission 
for Pietism Research and the Francke Foundations. The Congress brings 
together a host of scholars from both Europe and North America, testifying to 
the vibrancy of this research field. 

In the North American context, much of modern Pietism scholarship has 
reflected denominational interests, with a focus on Radical Pietism and the 
Moravians. Some milestones in this research include the work of two Church 
of the Brethren historians—Chauncey David Ensign’s 1955 dissertation at 
Boston University, “Radical German Pietism,” and Donald Durnbaugh’s 
European Origins of the Brethren. A Source Book on the Beginnings of the Church 
of the Brethren in the Early Eighteenth Century (1958).1? For Ensign, Radical 
Pietists were marked by their interest in holiness, Philadelphian millennialism, 
and Jakob Bohme’s nature mysticism. The Radicals, he noted, were predomi- 
nant among Pietists who migrated to colonial America.!6 Also deserving notice 


12 Martin Brecht et al, ed., Geschichte des Pietismus, volumes 1-4 (Göttingen, 1993-2004). 
These volumes comprise 2,792 pages. 

13 The Historical Commission published the four volume Geschichte des Pietismus (1993- 
2004). See the Commission’s homepage regarding its five other publication projects: 
http://www.uek-online.de/einrichtungen/pietismuskommission/publikationen/index 
‚html 

14 Lehmann, “Einführung,” pp. 6, 7. Published source editions include the diaries of Philipp 
Matthäus Hahn, the correspondence of Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg, the letters of 
Spener, the diaries of Moravian missionary David Zeisberger, the letters of Gerhard 
Tersteegen, and the newly edited autobiography of Friedrich Christoph Oetinger, based 
on the original printer’s copy of the work. 

15 Donald Durnbaugh, European Origins of the Brethren. A Source Book on the Beginnings of 
the Church of the Brethren in the Early Eighteenth Century (Elgin, Illinois, 1958). 

16 Chauncey David Ensign, “Radical German Pietism, 1675-1760” (PhD dissertation, Boston 
University, 1955), pp. 421-423. 
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are two volumes by Ernest Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (1965), and 
German Pietism in the Eighteenth Century (1973). Presenting Pietism as a vibrant 
alternative to a cold Lutheran Orthodoxy, Stoeffler’s studies served as the 
standard reference works on Pietism in English for some forty years. 

Pietism research in North America has been supported by a number of 
journals, notably The Covenant Quarterly, published by the Evangelical 
Covenant Church since 1941, Brethren Life and Thought, founded by the Church 
of the Brethren in 1955, the Wesleyan Theological Journal, published by the 
Wesleyan Theological Society since 1966, and the Journal of Moravian History, 
launched by the Moravians in 2006. The Young Center for Anabaptist and 
Pietist Studies opened in 1989, and promotes the study of Anabaptist and 
Pietist groups. The Center runs a visiting scholar program and hosts a variety 
of events on the campus of Elizabethtown College, in Elizabethtown, PA. The 
Moravian Church in North America has nurtured an impressive scholarship 
around its history. The annual Bethlehem Conference on Moravian History & 
Music explores these two themes in a worldwide context, from the 15th to 
20th centuries.!® 

This Companion volume appears at a time when Pietism research is flour- 
ishing on both sides of the Atlantic. The field is marked by some significant 
departures in method and perspective, as it moves beyond the interests and 
methodologies of Lutheran church historians in Germany and denominational 
historians associated with believers churches in North America. Scholars in 
the fields of gender research, social and cultural history, political history, eth- 
nography, archaeology, missions history, history of medicine, and musicology 
are turning their gaze towards German Pietism, with remarkable results. 
Noteworthy examples of the new historiography are Kate Engel’s study of 
Moravian economic practices and commercial networks in eighteenth century 
North America, and Katherine Faull’s edited book on Moravians and gender.!? 
My Introduction to German Pietism reflects the questions and insights of 
German social and cultural history, gender research, and missions history over 
the last ten to fifteen years.?° 


17 The Journal of Moravian History is the official journal of the Moravian Archives and the 
Moravian Historical Society. It succeeds the Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society, published by the Moravian Historical Society since its founding in 1857. 

18 The 4th Bethlehem Conference on Moravian History & Music will be held October 
2-5, 2014, and devoted to the theme, “War & Peace and the Moravians.’ See http:// 
moravianconferences.org/. 

19 Katherine Carte Engel, Religion and Profit: Moravians in Early America (Philadelphia, 
2009), and Katherine Faull, ed., Masculinity, Senses, Spirit (Lanham, Maryland, 2011). 

20 See Shantz in footnote 1. 
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Some of the issues and questions being addressed by the new Pietism 
research include the following: ties between Church Pietists, such as Spener 
and Francke, and Radical Pietism; marriage practices and sexuality among the 
Pietists; gender roles and relations among the Pietists; understandings of the 
body in German Pietism; Pietist views of history and prophecy; Pietism and 
politics, including the influence of Halle Pietism in Prussia, and of Pietist court 
preachers upon their princes and territories; Pietism and medicine, including 
Pietist understandings of melancholy and suicide; Pietism and Enlightenment, 
and their mutual interest in social betterment, social networks, and new liter- 
ary genres such as the journal and memoir; notions of the self and agency in 
German Pietism and Enlightenment; Pietism as a translation movement, and 
Pietist translation practices; Pietist reading and translation of the Bible; 
Pietism and Protestant Orthodoxy, and continuities between the two move- 
ments; interconnections among the Pietists and early modern religious awak- 
enings in England, the continent, and North America; Pietism and English 
Evangelicalism, including personal and literary connections, and common 
hymnody; the work of Pietist missionaries in South India, the American colo- 
nies, the West Indies, Greenland, and Labrador; Pietist relations with Jews and 
Muslims; Pietist visual culture; and the material culture of Pietism as revealed 
by archaeological digs currently being conducted in Ephrata, PA and Labrador, 
Canada. A good number of these issues and new approaches are represented 
in the present volume. Some topics, however, such as marriage practices and 
sexuality among the Pietists, and Pietist visual and material culture, are still in 
the early stages of scholarly investigation. 

Edited collections of Pietism scholarship, in both English and German, have 
appeared over the last few years, each with a well-defined focus, including 
Pietism and confessionalism, women and memory in Pietism, Pietism and 
revivalism, Pietism in the broader Atlantic context, Pietism and community, 
Radical Pietism in recent scholarship, the Pietist impulse as a factor in modern 
Protestantism, marriage and sexuality in Pietism, and Pietist historical con- 
sciousness and millennial expectation. These works are marked by concerns to 
push Pietism research beyond narrow disciplinary boundaries, and to explore 
the international dimensions of Pietism.?! The editors of three of these 


21 Fred van Lieburg, ed., Confessionalism and Pietism: Religious Reform in Early Modern 
Europe (Mainz, 2006); Ulrike Gleixner and Marion W. Gray, eds., Gender in Transition: 
Discourse and Practice in German-Speaking Europe, 1750-1830 (Ann Arbor, 2006); Ulrike 
Gleixner, Erika Hebeisen, eds., Gendering Tradition: Erinnerungskultur und Geschlecht im 
Pietismus (Korb, 2007); Fred van Lieburg, Daniel Lindmark, eds., Pietism, Revivalism and 
Modernity, 1650-1850 (Newcastle upon Tyne, 2008); Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, 
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collections, Ulrike Gleixner, Fred van Lieburg, and Jonathan Strom, are con- 
tributors to the present volume. 

Rather than focusing on a particular theme or geographic region, this 
Companion to German Pietism attempts to reflect what the latest scholarship 
is telling us about the historical phenomenon of Pietism as a whole, and the 
different worlds of Pietist existence. The book is organized according to key 
historical dimensions of the German Pietist movement—the intellectual 
world, the devotional world, the literary-cultural world, and the social-political 
world of German Pietism. As editor, I have used a light hand in terms of the 
definition and parameters of German Pietism; contributors have approached 
their chapters using their own methodological perspectives and assumptions. 
The advantage of this editorial strategy is that it allows readers to gain an idea 
of the variety of scholarly approaches to the movement. 

The focus of Part I is the intellectual-theological world of German Pietism. 
Recent studies reflect a new appreciation for the complex and eclectic nature 
of the Pietist worldview. Previous assumptions of the essential orthodoxy of 
German Pietists have been replaced by an awareness that, at many points, the 
Pietists departed from traditional Protestant viewpoints. Markus Matthias 
argues that Lutheran Orthodoxy prepared the ground for Pietism. He shows 
that Pietism was able to provide answers to some critical questions that 
Orthodoxy was no longer able to address. Pietism was a movement that aimed 
at more than the improvement of piety; it offered a new theological under- 
standing, especially in the areas of hermeneutics and the psychology of con- 
version. Pietism represented a fundamentally new kind of Protestant thought. 

In Chapter 2, Fred van Lieburg discusses the Dutch factor in German Pietism. 
He begins by suggesting that future Pietism historiography should follow 
the perspectives of internationalization, globalization, and comparativity. 
He points to the basic unity of the Low Countries and the Old German Empire, 
and sketches the rise of a self-confident network of Reformed churches, acad- 
emies, and publishing houses within the Dutch Republic and in western 


James Van Horn Melton, eds., Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820 (Farnham, 
2009); Jonathan Strom, ed., Pietism and Community in Europe and North America, 
1650-1850 (Leiden, 2010); Wolfgang Breul et al, ed., Der radikale Pietismus: Perspektiven der 
Forschung (Göttingen, 2010); Wolfgang Breul und Christian Soboth, eds., “Der Herr wird 
seine Herrlichkeit an uns offenbahren.” Liebe, Ehe und Sexualität im Pietismus (Halle, 2011); 
Christian Collins Winn, ed., The Pietist Impulse in Christianity (Eugene, OR, 2011); 
and Wolfgang Breul und Jan Carsten Schnurr, eds., Geschichtsbewusstsein und 
Zukunftserwartung in Pietismus und Erweckungsbewegung (Gottingen, 2013). Mention 
should also be made of the published papers from International Congresses on Pietism 
held in Halle, Germany in August 2001, 2005, 2009, and 2013. 
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German territories and cities. In the 17th and 18th centuries, German students 
and professors from Protestant territories of the Empire came to Dutch univer- 
sities in large numbers.?? The Protestant Low Countries were the destination 
for travel and networking of German Pietists such as Gerhard Tersteegen, 
Hochmann von Hochenau, Johann August Urlsperger, and Heinrich Jung- 
Stilling. Pietism represents a promising case study for the new global religious 
history. 

Peter Vogt shows that almost all Pietist groups and individuals shared a 
sense of connection with the Jewish tradition, which might be described as 
connectedness in hope. Pietists saw the Jews both as God’s chosen people and 
as potential converts to Christianity. The Pietists believed that Jews were 
trapped in blindness and sin, but also expected to find insight and wisdom in 
the sacred writings of the Jews. Pietists considered themselves to be heirs of 
the Jewish spiritual tradition, and expected them to be partners in the 
approaching eschatological drama. 

In chapter 4, Astrid von Schlachta shows how the religious worldview of 
Anabaptists and Pietists transgressed the boundaries of traditional dogma, 
confessions, and religious groups. Their shared beliefs included the new birth, 
baptism, separation of church and state, non-resistance, a strong emphasis on 
the inner life, and a concept of the Philadelphian church that superseded con- 
fessional differences. The German Pietists gravitated to the example of stead- 
fast Anabaptist believers who bravely faced death, while the Anabaptists saw 
in Pietism a resource that could revitalize and renew their practice of faith. 

Claus Bernet observes that Pietist settlements in Herrnhaag, Ronsdorf, and 
Friedensthal were based upon the utopia of a Heavenly or New Jerusalem. In 
both church and non-church Pietism, paintings and drawings document the 
content of the Jerusalem idea, which ranged from vague notions of the afterlife 
to concrete utopias. Bernet suggests that future Pietism researchers should 
participate in the field of utopian studies, and consider the positive aspects of 
the Pietist interest in the end of history. 

Part II considers the devotional and experiential world of German Pietism. 
Tanya Kevorkian discusses the complex relationship between Pietists and 
music. Examining a variety of Pietist groups in the Holy Roman Empire and 
colonial Pennsylvania, she explores the Pietists’ definitions of music, and their 
stances on hymns, the adiaphora, and organs. In both the New World and in 
Europe, instrumental music marked occasions as festive. Hymn-singing was a 
form of sociability, and played a major role in all Pietist groups. Hymns were 


22 Heinz Schneppen, Niederländische Universitäten und deutsches Geistesleben von der 
Gründung der Universität Leiden bis ins späte 18. Jahrhundert (Münster, 1960). 
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important as everyday supports in times of distress, as when members of the 
Ephrata Cloister sang hymns while in jail. Kevorkian observes that a history of 
Pietist hymn culture is still on the horizon. 

In chapter 7, on conventicle piety, Ryoko Mori explains that the Pietists’ 
understanding of devoutness was marked by some new elements which 
disconcerted fellow citizens and local clergy. These included defining a “true 
Christian” as someone who experiences the working of God within him- or 
herself, rather than as someone who belongs to a particular confession. 
Secondly, for the Pietists true faith refers not to knowledge of church doctrines, 
but to a frame of mind gained through a personal encounter with God. The 
third characteristic of the new movement was the conviction that faith must 
bring about visible change in one’s everyday life, and result in a pious life. 
Finally, the Pietist self, with its consciousness of being chosen of God, was rein- 
forced through mutual encouragement in conventicle gatherings, also known 
as Collegia pietatis. 

In Chapter 8, Scott Kisker examines the threads that tie together the 
religious awakening movements in England and the Continent. He shows that 
the Religious Societies, Halle Pietism, the SPCK, Moravianism, Methodism, 
and English Evangelicalism were personally and institutionally linked at 
numerous points. They shared a common understanding of the nature of 
Protestantism: the need for conversion, and a desire to see the outworking of 
faith in society and the world. 

Steven O’Malley’s chapter explores the historical, social, and theological 
dynamics of revivalism, from classical European Pietism in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries to the transatlantic Revivals in North 
America in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A common revival 
vision inspired diasporic Germans in America, such as Otterbein, Boehm, 
Albright, and Seybert, and the thousands of lay and ordained preachers who 
followed in their steps. They worked for a new, transformed humanity. 

The focus of Part III is the literary and cultural world of German Pietism. 
In chapter 10, Jonathan Strom investigates Pietist experiences and narratives of 
conversion. While a conversion experience was central for many Pietists, Strom 
argues that a public tradition of conversion narratives was slow to emerge, 
reflecting reservations on the part of many Pietists in narrating the process of 
conversion. Conversion narratives became more common in German Pietism 
after the 1720s, but they never constituted an essential part of Pietist biography 
and autobiography. After 1730, Pietist accounts include an emphasis on death 
and other distinctive patterns that mark their portrayal of the process of con- 
version and religious experience, and set Pietism apart from Evangelical 
traditions. 
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In chapter u, Douglas Shantz shows the importance of translated texts to 
German Pietism. As in the Enlightenment, translation served as the “crucial 
vehicle of diffusion” in Pietism, so that a lay audience not educated in foreign 
languages could profit from works written in earlier times or in neighbouring 
countries. Gottfried Arnold was the pre-eminent example and model for 
German Pietist translators. He set a precedent for decisions about what to trans- 
late and the motives for translation. On the issue of how to translate, the Pietists 
were guided by the ethic of faithfulness to the original text, and the importance 
of avoiding any interference with the style and content of the original. 

Martin Gierl’s chapter considers some new cultural institutions and devel- 
opments that belong to Pietism: Pietist religious communities, communica- 
tions networks, mission endeavours, and sexuality. Modern features of Pietism 
also include Pietist correspondence, diaries, periodicals, and the media of the 
modern self and modern associations. Gierl’s chapter opens up new avenues of 
continuity between Pietism and modernity. 

In chapter 13, Paul Peucker shows that record keeping played an important 
role among the Pietists, as they sought to record and preserve their faith 
experiences in archives. Pietists built their archives and libraries as reposito- 
ries of faith, to record the experiences they had in their faith, to document the 
expansion of the Kingdom of God, and to collect knowledge about God's 
creation. They accumulated archives as “the evidence of the way God operated 
in history.” (W.R. Ward) Pietist archives continue to be much-frequented 
research centers. They include the Francke Foundations in Halle, Germany; the 
Unity Archives of the Moravian Church in Herrnhut, Germany; the Moravian 
Archives in London, England, in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; the Brethren Historical Library and Archives in 
Elgin, Illinois; the archives of the Inspirationists at the Amana Heritage Society 
in Amana, Iowa; and the Young Center for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies in 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 

Finally, Part IV examines the social-political world of German Pietism. In 
chapter 14, Ulrike Gleixner treats the issue of Pietism and gender. She argues 
that the Pietist movement had considerable influence on the construction 
of gender. As gender boundaries became more permeable, new forms of self- 
definition were practiced, and the agency of both sexes was enlarged. Pietism 
opened a wide realm for women’s writing. There were many female Pietist 
authors, including Johanna Eleonora Petersen, Henriette Catharina von 
Gersdorff, Anna Nitschmann, and Magdalena Sibylla Rieger. Women of every 
estate and every educational level wrote within a Pietist context. Educated 
Pietist women were active in a variety of networks. Anna Maria van Schurmann 
(1607-1678) and Antoinette Bourignon (1616-1680), for example, exchanged 
religious correspondence with both women and men. 
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In chapter ı5, Benjamin Marschke traces the rise and fall of Pietism in 
Prussia, from the arrival of Philipp Jakob Spener and August Hermann Francke 
in the early 1690s, through to Francke’s winning of King Frederick William I in 
the late 1710s. The story concludes with the death of Francke in 1727, the fall of 
the Pietists from royal favor, and the disintegration of Francke’s network. 

In the last chapter, Craig Atwood notes that, till now, little attention has 
been given to the role that German Pietism played in the conversion of African 
Americans in the 18th century. Eugene Genovese identified personal responsi- 
bility for one’s spirituality as one of the most important features of the 
religious life of slaves. But Genovese was unaware that this idea was rooted in 
the “religion of the heart” that the followers of Zinzendorf first preached in 
St. Thomas. Drawing on the work of Jon Sensbach, Atwood presents the early 
history of Pietist missions to enslaved Africans in the New World, highlighting 
the influence of Moravian missionaries on African Americans, and how they 
welcomed the slaves as brothers and sisters.?? 

Several chapters represent pioneering efforts in less-researched fields, with 
comparatively little previous work to draw upon. They include those by Peter 
Vogt, Astrid von Schlachta, Claus Bernet, Ryoko Mori, Jonathan Strom, Martin 
Gierl, and my own chapter. The other chapters are the culmination of a long 
and rich historiography, to which the authors themselves have made major 
contributions. 

It is my hope that this Companion will serve as a useful introduction to the 
field of German Pietism scholarship for graduate students and scholars of early 
modern Europe. The book aims to provide a picture of the new understanding 
of Pietism, as a religious movement and as a cultural force, that recent scholar- 
ship has given us, and to indicate some important new directions for Pietism 
scholarship in the future. If the work helps, in some measure, to advance this 
scholarship, I will be more than gratified. 
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PART 1 


The Theological World of German Pietism 


CHAPTER 1 
Pietism and Protestant Orthodoxy 
Markus Matthias 
Introduction 


(1) The Pietist movement first emerged in Frankfurt am Main in 1670 with the 
Collegia pietatis led by Philipp Jakob Spener, and since 1690 in eastern Germany, 
especially in Leipzig with the Pietist controversies surrounding August 
Hermann Francke. Pietism unfolded its dynamic on the foundation of an 
Orthodoxy that was in decline, the period of late Orthodoxy.! Lutheran 
Orthodoxy’s historical significance lay, on the one hand, in putting the various 
ideas of the Reformation into a coherent confessional context. The presenta- 
tion of the relationship among the theological articles of doctrine (articulus 
= articulation) made the Lutheran doctrine of salvation plausible in both the 
lectern and pulpit, and made clear to Protestant Christians the substance of 
their religious faith and their relationship with God, the world, and them- 
selves.” On the other hand, Orthodoxy was successful in positioning theology 
within the university, initially in the context of humanism, and starting about 
1600 in the context of neo-aristotelianism. Religion and faith thus came to be 
regarded as natural parts of general education. 

By the middle of the 17th century, these two functions had been fulfilled in 
large measure, so that there were scarcely any new insights to be gained from 
Orthodoxy, either in method or content. The main concern was to defend 
one’s theology in opposition to other positions—apologetics. In addition, neo- 
aristotelianism was gradually supplanted by a historically-oriented approach. 

It is evident from the biographies of the two leading figures of early Pietism, 
Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705) and August Hermann Francke (1663-1727), 
that by the second half of the 17th century, contemporary Orthodoxy as 
an academic discipline had lost its former attraction and power to persuade. 
The two men pursued their scholarly ambitions not in theological but in 


1 Herel am adopting the chronological classification of Late Orthodoxy for the period from ca. 
1630 suggested by Theodor Mahlmann (see footnote 31) and Hans Emil Weber. Along with 
others, I assume Late Orthodoxy to run parallel to Pietism, from 1670 to 1750. See my article in 
the TRE: “Orthodoxie, Lutherische,’ in TRE 25 (1995), pp. 464-485. 

2 See Markus Matthias, Theologie und Konfession. Der Beitrag von Agidius Hunnius (1550-1603) 
zur Entstehung einer lutherischen Religionskultur (Leipzig, 2002) (LStRO, 2). 
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historical disciplines: Spener was a heraldist and Francke was a philologist and 
literary historian. Both represent a scholarly reorientation towards historical 
thinking, philological, and literary erudition and an eclectic approach to 
philosophy, turning against the closed system of Aristotelian scholasticism.? 
However, although one can speak of a certain stagnation of scholarly, theologi- 
cal, and dogmatic developments for the second half of the 17th century, that is 
not equivalent to a decline of piety or a “dead Orthodoxy.” 

(2) Spener and Francke were both well-acquainted with Lutheran Orthodoxy; 
for each man it bore the germ of his own theological questioning. Spener had 
been a student of Johann Conrad Dannhauer (1603-1666), and Francke had 
been an indirect student of Johann Musäus (1613-1681). Their methodological 
(Dannhauer) and epistemological (Musäus) problematization of the scriptural 
principle, and increasingly psychological view of faith as an act of the con- 
science, had unintentionally hollowed out the Orthodox system from the 
inside and made a new approach necessary. 

(3) Finally, Spener and Francke encountered in their working environment 
a mentality which demanded experiential verification of the claims of faith. 
This attitude was eminently represented by Rene Descartes (1596-1650) in his 
Meditationes de prima philosophia (1619/1641). In this context, the atheistic 
ideas entertained by Johann Jacob Schiitz> and August Hermann Francke® 
were not merely expressions of an immoral life,” but an expression of true 
doubt which demanded new reasoning strategies. Religion could no longer be 


3 Compare Walter Sparn, “Philosophie, in Geschichte des Pietismus. Bd. 4: Glaubenswelt und 
Lebenswelten, Hg. von Hartmut Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 227-263. 

4 Stephanie Hellekamps and Hans-Ulrich Musolff, “Aufgeklärter Unterricht und Cartesische 
Affektenlehre. Das Oberstufencurriculum eines westfälischen Gymnasiums um 1700 zwischen 
lutherischer Orthodoxie und Pietismus,’ Paedagogica historica. International Journal of 
the History of Education 43 (2007), 779-800; Regarding the explicit reception of Descartes 
in Germany, especially at the university of Duisburg, see Francesco Trevisani, Descartes in 
Deutschland. Die Rezeption des Cartesianismus in den Hochschulen Nordwestdeutschlands 
(Wien [u.a.], 2011) (Naturwissenschaft - Philosophie — Geschichte, 25). 

5 Johannes Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener und die Anfänge des Pietismus (Tübingen, 1986), 
pp. 302f (BHTh, 42) and Andreas Deppermann, Johann Jakob Schütz und die Anfänge des 
Pietismus (Tübingen, 2002), pp. 56-80 (BHTh, 119). 

6 Lebensläufe August Hermann Franckes, Hg. von Markus Matthias (Leipzig, 1999), pp. 26-29 (KTP, 2). 

7 Hans-Martin Barth, Atheismus und Orthodoxie. Analysen und Modelle christliche Apologetik 
im 17. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1971) (FSOTh, 26). 

8 Compare the assimilation of Cartesian argumentation in Johann Wilhelm Petersen in 
Markus Matthias: Johann Wilhelm und Johanna Eleonora Petersen. Eine Biographie bis zur 
Amtsenthebung Petersens im Jahre 1692 (Göttingen, 1993), pp. 43-45 (AGP, 30). 
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taught as just one more subject of a general education, as had been the case in 
the ı6th century. 

Briefly stated, reform-minded, devotional Orthodoxy, which lasted until 
about 1700, was a prerequisite for Pietism.? One could say that Pietism was 
able to provide answers to the critical questions which Orthodoxy was no 
longer able to address. Pietism, therefore, was not simply a piety movement 
concerned to address a degenerate state church Orthodoxy. Pietism, in 
fact, reconstructs theology so decisively that it can only be understood as 
the expression of a comprehensive change in mentality in the field of 
religion. 


Efforts at Reform by Orthodoxy and English Puritan Devotional 
Literature 


(1) The placement of the beginnings of Pietism in late Orthodoxy represents a 
challenge to the widely held view that Pietism was a movement to renew piety, 
which been in a crisis since the turn of the century in 1600." In fact, leading 
Orthodox theologians in the early 17th century were already of the opinion 
that the Lutheran Church had failed to bring forth sufficient results in the areas 
of Christian piety and lifestyle. This failure was attributed to the fact that 
Protestant faith and life required enormous educational activity, which had 
been hindered by the Thirty Years War. The pastoral visitation records of the 
17th century speak volumes concerning this fact.!? 


9 Contrary to Johannes Wallmann, “Die lutherische Orthodoxie zur Zeit Ernst Salomon 
Cyprians. Stand der Forschung,’ in Ernst Salomon Cyprian (1673-1745). Zwischen 
Orthodoxie, Pietismus und Frühaufklärung. Vorträge des internationalen Kolloquiums vom 
14. bis 16. September 1995 in der Forschungs- und Landesbibliothek Gotha, Schloss 
Friedenstein, Hrsg. von Ernst Koch und Johannes Wallmann (Gotha, 1996), [9-20] p. 11. 

10 Johannes Wallmann, Pietismus und Orthodoxie (Gesammelte Aufsätze, 3) (Tübingen, 2010). 
Admittedly, Pietism did have “true piety” emblazed on its banner in its conflict with 
Lutheran Orthodoxy. 

11 Compare Markus Matthias, “Gab es eine Frömmigkeitskrise um 1600?” in Frömmigkeit 
oder Theologie. Johann Arndt und die “Vier Bücher vom wahren Christentum,’ Hg. von Hans 
Otte u. Hans Schneider (Göttingen, 2007), Pp. 27-43 (SKGN, 40). 

12 Kirche und Visitation. Beiträge zur Erforschung des frühneuzeitlichen Visitationswesens in 
Europa, Hg. von Ernst Walter Zeeden (Stuttgart, 1984) (Spätmittelalter und Frühe Neuzeit, 
14); compare Veronika Albrecht-Birkner, Reformation des Lebens. Die Reformen Herzog 
Ernsts des Frommen von Sachsen-Gotha und ihre Auswirkungen auf Frömmigkeit, Schule 
und Alltag im ländlichen Raum (1640-1675) (Leipzig, 2002) (LStRO, 2). 
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In many parts of ızth century Germany one observes attempts to intensify 
church piety, which together represent reform Orthodoxy.!? These reform 
efforts include church-political attempts to overcome theological and confes- 
sional controversies,!* pastoral visitation,!? and measures such as compulsory 
education,!® catechization,!? and moral regulations.!® More important theo- 
logically are reflections concerning the proper manner in which faith and piety 
should be taught in public worship,!? which was dominated by preaching?° 
and the sacraments, as well as how it should be nurtured in the private sphere 
through meditation,?! house visits, pastoral care,2* and devotional literature.” 


13 Hans Leube, Die Reformideen in der Deutschen Lutherischen Kirche zur Zeit der Orthodoxie 
(Leipzig, 1924). 

14 Compare Hans-Joachim Müller, Irenik als Kommunikationsreform. Das Colloquium 
Charitativum von Thorn 1645 (Göttingen, 2004) (Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck- 
Instituts fiir Geschichte, 208) and Otto Ikier, Das Colloquium Charitativum zu Thorn 
vom 28. August bis 21. November 1645 nach den Akten dargestellt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Reformation in Polen (Halle, 1889). Compare Nikolaus Hunnius, Consultatio, oder 
Wolmeinendes Bedencken: Ob und wie die Evangelische Lutherische Kirchen die jetztschwe- 
bende Religionstreitigkeiten entweder friedlich beylegen/ oder durch Christliche und 
bequeme Mittel fortstellen und endigen mögen [...] [Liibeck:], 1632 (21667), including 
the suggestion to institute a collegium irenicum seu pacificum, i.e. a theological senate 
for testing and mediating all theological church disputes in the Lutheran church, the 
so-called collegium Hunnianum. 

15 see footnote 12. 

16 Albrecht Mors, Die Entwicklung der Schulpflicht in Deutschland (Diss. jur. Tübingen, 1986). 

17 Hans-Jürgen Fraas, “Katechismus I/1,” in TRE 17 (1988) [710-722], pp. 718-720. 

18  Kirchenzucht und Sozialdisziplinierung im frühneuzeitlichen Europa. Mit einer 
Auswahlbibliographie, Hrsg. von Heinz Schilling (Berlin, 1994) (Zeitschrift für historische 
Forschung, Beiheft 16). 

19 Regarding the confessionally-determined dispute concerning Sunday observance, see 
Udo Sträter, Meditation und Kirchenreform in der lutherischen Kirche des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Tübingen, 1995), pp. 129-144 (BHTh, 91). 

20 Albrecht Beutel, “Aphoristische Homiletik: Johann Benedikt Carpzovs ‘Hodegeticum’ 
(1652), ein Klassiker der orthodoxen Predigtlehre,”’ in Klassiker der protestantischen 
Predigtlehre, Hg. von Christian Albrecht und Martin Weeber (Tübingen, 2002), pp. 26-47. 

21 Udo Sträter, Meditation (see footnote 19). 

22 Johann Anselm Steiger, Melancholie, Diätetik und Trost: Konzepte der Melancholie-Therapie 
im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1996). 

23 Hermann Beck, Die Erbauungsliteratur der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands. Von 
Dr. M. Luther bis Martin Moller (Erlangen, 1883); Hermann Beck, Die religiöse Volkslitteratur 
der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands in einem Abriß ihrer Geschichte (Gotha, 1891); 
Konstantin Grosse, Die alten Tröster. Ein Wegweiser in die Erbauungsliteratur der evange- 
lisch-lutherischen Kirche des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts (Hermannsburg, 1900). 
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This ethos of piety is sometimes referred to as “pre- or early Pietism” (avant la 
lettre). Such works were written by pastors and theologians such as Heinrich 
Müller, Christian Scriver, Joachim Lütkemann, and Johann Michael Dilherr. 
The pastor Johann Arndt, domesticated by the Lutheran church, should also be 
named here.?* The religious songs of the baroque period, by figures such as 
Paul Gerhardt (1607-1676), played an especially influential role, and are still 
highly esteemed today. All of these renewal efforts show an intense nurturing 
of piety and should prevent us from speaking of a “dead orthodoxy.’ Even the 
theological, academic culture of the 17th century was still very much alive, 
although it had no future in its Orthodox form. 

Pietism, however, was more successful than Orthodoxy in “spreading the 
Kingdom of God.” This was likely due to two main factors. Firstly, Pietism 
initially addressed the individual person rather than seeking the assistance of 
the civil authorities or resorting to general measures of reform.?? Secondly, 
Pietist theology was able to react convincingly to the new changes in mentality. 
Pietism held that the Christian faith should be directly experienced through 
reading the Bible and relating it to one’s own life. No institutional or scholarly 
mediation was necessary. The proclamation of the Kingdom of God was no 
longer related simply to the hereafter, as salvation from this world; rather, it 
was related to the here and now and to an optimistic belief in progress—the 
hope for better times to come. 

(2) Parallel to the reform attempts of Lutheran Orthodoxy was the enor- 
mous influence which English Puritan devotional literature had in German 
and Lutheran territories after the beginning of the 17th century.?® These devo- 
tional books contained historically documented life stories and conversion 
accounts, and were promoted as examples of a godly life to be imitated. 
Alternatively, they were intended as spiritual guides for instruction in self- 
observation. These books have their life-setting in the struggle of Puritan 
Reformed Christians to gain assurance concerning their election. It is not self- 
evident, therefore, why this Reformed devotional literature was so broadly 
accepted by Lutherans. However, when one reads these books from the broader 
perspective of how can one assure oneself of the truth of one’s faith, it becomes 
more clear. For the Puritan Calvinist, the issue was the individual’s sense of the 


24 Hans Schneider, Der fremde Arndt. Studien zu Leben, Werk und Wirkung Johann Arndts 
(1555-1621) (Göttingen, 2006) (AGP, 48). 

25 Markus Matthias, “Collegium pietatis und ecclesiola. Philipp Jakob Speners Reform- 
programm zwischen Wirklichkeit und Anspruch,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 19 (1993), 46-59. 

26 Udo Sträter, Sonthom, Bayly, Dyke und Hall. Studien zur Rezeption der englischen Erbauung- 
sliteratur in Deutschland im 17. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 1987) (BHTh, 71). 
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working of the Holy Spirit as a sign and pledge of election;?’ among the Pietists, 
these conversion accounts and their patterns of argument served to ensure the 
individual of the certainty of his/her faith being grounded both subjectively 
(fides qua creditur) and objectively (fides quae creditur). The call for a connec- 
tion between faith and life, a catchphrase that characterized the new piety 
since 1600,28 is not to be seen solely as a call by the church and reformist 
pastors to a personal appropriation of faith, instead of a merely external church 
life.29 The link between faith and life can also be read as a demand by the 
faithful to be certain of their beliefs in an age of doubt. 

(3) In view of the above facts, the question arises whether it makes sense to 
refer to the time of Pietism’s beginnings and the 18th century as the period of 
“late Orthodoxy”?° (ca. 1675-1740). Theodore Mahlmann?! suggests that we 
abandon the term “Orthodoxy” for the time following the turn of the century, 
after 1700. After the comprehensive dogmatic summa, Systema locorum theo- 
logicorum (1655-1677), of Abraham Calov (1612-1686), no noteworthy dog- 
matic works were published, and the names of the subsequent men who 
occupied the chairs of theology have been justly forgotten. The few known 
“late Orthodox” theologians were typically not great dogmaticians, but were 
interested in historical theology and theological literature. They include Ernst 
Salomon Cyprian (1673-1745), Reformation historian in Gotha, Erdmann 
Neumeister, pastor and hymnist (1671-1756), and Valentin Ernst Loescher 
(1674-1749),?2 churchman and publicist of literary history (Unschuldige 
Nachrichten). The most well known Orthodox textbook of the period was not 
written by a professor, but a pastor named David Hollaz (1648-1713). His 
Examen theologicum acroamaticum was first published in 1707, and was repub- 
lished seven times until its final edition in 1763. 

From the beginning of the 18th century onwards, Orthodoxy manifests itself 
solely as a tradition. Orthodox works were still read throughout the entire 18th 


27 Sträter, Sonthom, (footnote 26), pp. 118-123. 

28 Compare Hartmut Lehmann, Das Zeitalter des Protestantismus. Gottesgnadentum und 
Kriegsnot (Stuttgart u.a., 1980), p. 114vv. 

29 Sträter, Sonthom, (footnote 26), pp. 116f. 

30 Johannes Wallmann, “Die lutherische Orthodoxie zur Zeit Ernst Salomon Cyprians” 
(see footnote 9). 

31 Theodor Mahlmann, “Johann Kromayers Wirken für Schule und Kirche im frühen 17. 
Jahrhundert,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 20 (1995), [28-54] 66f. 

32 Franz Blanckmeister, Der Prophet von Kursachsen Valentin Ernst Löscher und seine Zeit 
(Dresden, 1920); Martin Greschat, Zwischen Tradition und neuem Anfang: Valentin Ernst 
Löscher und der Ausgang der Lutherischen Orthodoxi (Witten, 1971) (Untersuchungen zur 
Kirchengeschichte, 5). 
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century.? To this phenomenon of literary preservation, or even revival, belong 
the many reprints of Orthodox works of all literary genres in the 18th century. 
There were reprints of systematic theology textbooks and compendia, as well 
as exegetical commentaries, disputes concerning single issues, etc. These 
reprints included long-selling works, reprinted almost without interruption, 
such as Johann Wilhelm Baier’s Compendium theologiae positivae, from 1686 
until 1757 (1704; 1708; 1712; 1717; 1726; 1739; 1750), or Martin Chemnitz’ Examen 
Tridentinum from 1574, a work that sold without interruption until 1707. These 
reprints also included revivals of books that had first been published fifty to 
one hundred years previously. In some cases, they were first editions of works 
that had never been printed, but had been discovered among the papers of 
deceased theologians.?* The fact that theology texts were reprinted or repub- 
lished, from one hundred years earlier, suggests that comparable texts were 
not being written, or perhaps could not be written due to the loss of a scholarly 
base after 1700.35 

Orthodoxy at the end of the 17th century functioned as a conservative norm 
or as a scholarly tradition supported by the authorities as a defense against the 
theology of the Enlightenment, and as a competitor to Pietism. But where the 
scholarly presuppositions were no longer shared and were ultimately lacking, 
one cannot speak of Orthodoxy, but only of Protestant traditionalism. 


33 Ernst Koch, “Dorfpfarrer als Leser. Beobachtungen an Visitationsakten des 18. 
Jahrhunderts im Herzogtum Sachsen - Gotha - Altenburg,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 21 
(1995), 274-298. 

34 Examples of such authors taken from just the first third of the alphabet include: Friedrich 
Balduin, Commentary on Paul (1654) 1710; Balthasar Bebel, Commentatio theologica de bis- 
mortuis 1743; Balthasar Bebel, Dissertatio de Fide Abrahamica in nativitatem Christi (1669) 
1734; Jesper Brochmand, Commentary on Hebrews 1706; Abraham Calov, Biblia Illustrata 
(1672-1677) 1719; Benedikt Carpzov, Jurisprudentia consistorialis (1645) 1721; Johann 
Benedikt Carpzov, Isagoge in libros...symbolicos (1665) 1725; Johann Konrad Dannhauer, 
Hodosophia christiana (1649) 1713; Johann Konrad Dannhauer, Theologia conscientiarum 
(1662) 1706; Johannes Deutschmann, Methodica confessionis Augustanae repetitio (1665) 
1710; Konrad Dieterich, Institutiones Catecheticae (1613) 1742; Johann Georg Dorsche, 
Commentary on Hebrews 1717; Wolfgang Franz, Tractatus de interpretatione (1619) 
1708; Johann Gerhard, Exercitium pietatis (1639) 1708; Johann Gerhard, Loci theologici, 
(1610-1617), 1762-1781 and 1787-1789; Johann Gerhard, Meditationes sacrae (1633) 1706, 
1728; Salomo Glass, Philologia Sacra (1653) 1713, 1776; Agidius Hunnius, Commentary on 
the New Testament (before 1603), republished by Johann Heinrich Feustking (Thesaurus 
evangelicus resp. Thesaurus apostolicus (Wittenberg, 1705 and 1706-1707). 

35 Heinz Liebing, Zwischen Orthodoxie und Aufklärung. Das philosophische und theologische 
Denken Georg Bernhard Bilfingers (Tübingen, 1962). 
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New Approaches in Lutheran Orthodoxy 


Introduction 

The two founders of Pietism, Philipp Jakob Spener and August Hermann 
Francke, both had Lutheran Orthodox teachers: Spener sat under Johann 
Conrad Dannhauer in Straßburg, and Francke was influenced by the writings 
of Johannes Musäus in Jena. Dannhauer and Musäus were “modern” Orthodox 
theologians, ready and able to deal with the scholarship of their time. For both, 
this led to innovations within Orthodox theology, which were well suited to 
prepare the way for Pietism. 


1 Johann Conrad Dannhauer and the New Hermeneutics?® 

Johann Conrad Dannhauer marks a turning point in the theological under- 
standing of the relation of Scripture to its interpreter. This includes primarily 
the methodological separation of analytical hermeneutics from analytical 
logic. The former is interested in the correct analysis of the meaning of the text 
as intended by the author, even when said meaning was a delusion or lie and 
did not correspond to the truth. By contrast, logic deals with the actual truth, 
as derived from the trustworthy evidence. Applying this distinction in the 
Hermeneutica sacra?” to the Bible, as one does to all other texts (as in the Idea 
boni interpretis?®), separates the question concerning the intended meaning of 
the scriptural text and the question of its being true or not true.?? The reader 
of the Bible must determine through exegesis what the author's intention 
was. Whether the author’s assertion is true or not, remains to be determined. 
The truth content must be determined in a second step, either through logical 


36 Concerning the following, see Werner Alexander, Hermeneutica generalis. Zur Konzeption 
und Entwicklung der allgemeinen Verstehenslehre im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 
1993), and Volker Jung, Das Ganze der Heiligen Schrift. Hermeneutik und Schriftauslegung 
bei Abraham Calov (Stuttgart, 1999), pp. 77-87 (CThM, 18). 

37 Johann Conrad Dannhauer, Hermenevtica Sacra Sive Methodus exponendarum S. Literarum 
proposita & vindicata a Joh. Conrado Dannhawero Doctore Et Professore Theologo in Acad. 
Argentorat (Argentorati, Anno M DC LIV). 

38 Johann Conrad Dannhauer, Idea Boni Interpretis Et Malitiosi Calumniatoris Quae 
Obscuritate Dispulsa, Verum Sensum à falso discernere in omnibus auctorum scriptis ac 
orationibus docet, & plene respondet ad quaestionem Unde scis hunc esse sensum non 
alium? Omnium Facultatum Studiosis per quàm utilis, edita à M. Johan. Conrado 
Dannhavvero PL. Caes. & Eloquent. Profess. in Argentor. Academia ordinario (Argentorati, 
Anno M. DC. XXX) (1632, 1642, 1648 1652, 1670). 

39 Claus von Bormann, “Hermeneutik I,” in TRE 15 (1986), pp. [108-137] 14: “Dannhauer 
isoliert damit den Sinn einer Aussage, trennt ihn von der Frage nach ihrer Wahrheit und 
setzt diesen isolierten Sinn als Gegenstand der neuen Methode der Hermeneutik fest.” 
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and analytical inquiry, or through faith in the Holy Spirit as author of the Bible. 
In either case, the faith content (fides quae creditur) is formally separated 
from the reason for believing (fides qua creditur). The latter, however, is per se 
difficult to explain. 

The first hermeneutical question is under what conditions the reader or 
listener is truly in a position to understand the intention of the historically 
inspired authors of the Bible. The philological and historical studies of the 
Bible serve to accurately grasp the historical situation of the writer. This 
includes determining the emotions of the author at the time of writing.4° 
The final goal is to facilitate the subject's understanding of not just the text, but 
the historical situation of the human author as well. 

With these methodological reflections concerning the possibility of under- 
standing Scripture correctly, Dannhauer effectively distanced himself from the 
Orthodox tradition, which viewed the problem of misunderstanding Scripture 
as an intrinsically anthropological problem. Human beings, inherently ego- 
centric since the Fall, are not able to understand the liberating gospel of Holy 
Scripture by themselves. It was necessary for the Holy Spirit to illumine people 
by renewing their cognitive faculty of understanding. The illumination that 
led to faith was inseparable from its contents. 

When Johann Conrad Dannhauer writes in his Hodosophia Christiana 
(1649), that the effectiveness of Scripture lies in the processes of listening, 
reading, meditating, and preaching, and not in its pages or sheets of paper 
outside of its use, he is merely condemning superstitious thinking regarding 
Scripture. The Bible has no inherent physical powers, so to speak, in order to 
bring forth supernatural faith.*? Nevertheless, the contrast is clear compared 


40  Dannhauer, Hermeneutica Sacra (footnote 37), II, § 3, S. 347v: ‘Jugi igitur ac assiduä 
lectione scriptor quasi è mortuis excitandus, adque vivum reprae- | sentandus est, ut 
quod non possumus reapse, saltem animi conceptu ac [agxínonia] consequamur, atque 
ideo dum legimus S. literas simul indaganda sunt I. Icon animi scribentis, quo animi 
affectu, quo statu vitae, qua sorte fuerit, tunc cum haec talia exararet. Uti litera animum 
pingit, ita animus literam illuminat, si quando aliquid praeter vel contra animi affectum 
excidit, id vel coactum est vel ineptum vel falsimoniam facile prodit, etsi furta sua tegat 
hypocrisis; Ita tamen non tegit, quin semper rimam relinquat, qua depraehendatur, quin 
vel verbo se prodat [...] In divinis autem nulla hypocrisis est metuendus; respondet litera 
affectui quasi ad speculum, si Divini viri ita apertè sua hdh denudassent.” 

41 For the Orthodox interpretation, see Bengt Hägglund, Die Heilige Schrift und ihre 
Bedeutung in der Theologie Johann Gerhards. Eine Untersuchung über das altlutherische 
Schriftverständnis (Lund, 1951). 

42 Dannhauer, ODOSOFIA CHRISTIANA seu THEOLOGIA POSITIVA in certam, plenam & 
cohaerentem methodum redacta, Ordinarüs ac publicis dissertationibus Argentorati 
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to the view of the younger Abraham Calov, who held that the Word of God 
could never be separated from its healing power. Abraham Calov’s thesis, that 
Holy Scripture is “ante et extra usum efficax” [effective in its power before 
and outside of its use],*? seeks to make clear that it is Scripture itself and its 
teaching which overcome human resistance to understanding and the person’s 
need for conversion. 

Both Spener and Francke were committed to Dannhauer’s hermeneutical 
approach. Spener adopted it in his instructions for study for the collegium phi- 
lobiblicum in Leipzig,** and applied it in his own collegia pietatis as well. 
Francke used it in his hermeneutical writings, and developed it into a Pietist 
hermeneutic, which became foundational for his Pietist theology.*® 


2 Johann Fecht and the Psychologizing of Faith 

The psychologizing of the process of conversion, which was foundational to 
Dannhauer, can also be observed in Johann Fecht (1636-1716), a student of 
Dannhauer and student-colleague of Spener.*6 It was Johann Fecht who first 


proposita, a JOH. CONRADO DANNHAWERO, SS. THEOL. D. PROF. Et Ecclesiaste. 
(ARGENTORATI, 1649), pp. 63f (Ph. I, N): “Denique efficax in suo debito usu auditionis, 
lectionis, meditationis, praedicationis constituta, nec scriptura extra usum in membrana 
aut charta posita, habet in se vim quandam physicam aut inhaerentem effectibus super- 
naturalibus producendis idoneam. Etenim quoties scriptura depraedicat sui efficaciam 
semper connotat (a) usum: organum est Dei (non causa principalis) cuius totum esse in 
usu constitit: alioquin eadem virtus foret in verbo quo Magi & Veneficae ad incaptamenta 
abutuntur. Nimirum ut Sacramenta extra usum divinitus institutum non habent effica- 
ciam: [...] Ut organum musicum sine organico magistro non sonat: | Ita & scriptura sacra in 
debito suo usu constituta gaudet, vi promissionum, gratiosa Spiritus Sancti praesentia [...].’ 

43 Abraham Calov, SYSTEMA LOCORUM THEOLOGICORUM, È SACRA POTISSIMUM 
SCRIPTURA, & ANTIQUITATE, NEC NON ADVERSARIORUM CONFESSIONE, DOCTRINAM, 
PRAXIN, & CONTROVERSIARUM FIDEI, CUM VETERUM, TUM IMPRIMIS RECENTIORUM 
PERTRACTATIONEM LUCULENTAM EXHIBENS. TOMUS PRIMUS GENERALIS DE NATURA 
THEOLOGIAE, RELIGIONE, REVELATIONE DIVINA, SCRIPTURA S. & ARTICULIS FIDEI IN 
GENERE. [...] (WITEBERGAE [...] ANNO M. Dc. Lv.), p. 710: “Scripturae S. virtute divina 
pollet intrinsece, ac per se, ex ordinatione et communicatione divina, etiam ante, et extra 
omnem usum.” Compare Jung, Das Ganze (see footnote 36), pp. 94-101. 

44 Philipp Jakob Spener, Consilia Et Judicia Theologica (Frankfurt am Main, 1709), MI, 
pp. [696-703] 700. 

45 Markus Matthias, “Die Grundlegung der pietistischen Hermeneutik bei August Hermann 
Francke,” in Hermeneutik - Methodenlehre - Exegese. Zur Theorie der Interpretation in der 
‚frühen Neuzeit (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 2011), pp. 189-202 (Melanchthon-Schriften der 
Stadt Bretten, 11). 

46 Johann Conrad Dannhauer, COLLEGIUM PSYCHOLOGICUM, IN QVO MAXIME CON- 
TROVERSAE QUAESTIONES, CIRCA LIBROS TRES ARISTOTELIS DEANIMA, PROPONUNTUR, 
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interpreted the action of the Holy Spirit in human beings (gratia applicatrix) 
as a sequence of mental states, and understood it as an ordo salutis." To some 
extent, he could call on his teacher Dannhauer as his forerunner for this 
notion.*8 

It is remarkable how much emphasis Fecht, as an opponent of Pietism, 
placed in the individual person sensing the effects of grace and the necessity of 
the individual actively applying them, in order to successfully climb the steps 
to true Christianity. 


3 Johannes Musäus and Conversion 

According to the report of his conversion, August Hermann Francke had been 
studying the Orthodox theological system of Johannes Musäus when he fell 
into religious doubts in Liineburg.*9 Two things are remarkable about this 
occurrence. First, Francke had gained his theological knowledge primarily 
through reading a book by Johannes Musäus. Secondly, Francke ultimately put 
Musäus’ dogmatics aside, because it did not provide satisfactory answers to his 
concrete questions. 

A look at Johannes Musäus’ literary production reveals that he not only 
grappled with the usual exegetical, dogmatic, polemical, and church historical 
writings, but was also quite familiar with contemporary philosophical think- 
ers, who were challenging Christian theology in its orthodox form. These 
thinkers included Edward Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648)5° and Baruch 


ventilantur, explicantur, Adornatum olim in Almä Noricorum ALTORFINA, nunc vero ita 
flagitante Studiosorum desiderio, recognitum, auctum, & indice rerum ornatum a mendis 
purgatum, Ab Auctore M. JOH. CONRADO DANNHAWERO PL. CAES. IN ARGENTRATENSI 
UNIVERSITATE PROFESSORE ELOQUENTIAE PUBL. (ARGENTORATI, Anno 1630). 

47 Markus Matthias, “Ordo salutis. Zur Geschichte eines dogmatischen Begriffs,” In zkG us, 
(2004), 3 [2005 ], 318-346. 

48 Dannhauer, Hodosophia Christiana (footnote 42), p. 616s (Ph. IX, D) (Compare Matthias, 
Ordo [see footnote 47] 330). 

49 “Ich nahm zur hand herrn Joh. Musaei collegium Systematicum MS. welches ich mir 
bifhero für andern bekant gemachet hatte, aber ich muste es wieder weg legen, und 
fand nicht woran ich mich hätte halten mügen.’ Lebensläufe August Hermann Franckes, 
Hg. von Markus Matthias (Leipzig, 1999) (KTP, 2), p. 26. 

50 Johannes Musäus, Examen Cherburianismi Sive De luminis naturae insufficientia ad 
salutem, meletema, Contra Edoardum Herbertum de Cherburl (Jena, 1711) (Wittenberg, 
1708) (Einzeldisputationen seit 1667). — See also Günther Frank, “Religionsphilosophie 
statt philosophischer Theologie. Melanchthonische Theologietradition und der Einfluß 
derReligionsphilosophie Lord Herbertvon Cherbury’s in Johann Musäus’Schrift » Examen 
Cherubianismi «, in Melanchthon und Europa. 2. Teilband: Westeuropa, Hg. von Günther 
Frank und Kees Meerhoff (Stuttgart, 2002), pp. 287-302 (Melanchthon-Schriften der Stadt 
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(Benedict) de Spinoza (1632-1677).°! These conflicts show that Musäus was in 
conversation with the new presuppositions of his time. Musäus’ writings, espe- 
cially his fundamental theological works, deserve attention, since in them 
he can be seen to be a pioneer regarding the question of the possibilities and 
limitations of natural theology.°? 

In view of the problem concerning the certainty of theological knowledge, 
which becomes acute with August Hermann Francke, one must discuss 
Musäus’ preoccupation with the matter of a person’s conversion to God. 
Conversion was already the subject of a disputation in the year 1649,5? one of 
the early publications of the Jena theologian (perhaps already in 1658).°* 
His comprehensive 648-page treatise De Conversione had been in print since 
1659, and made clear and explicit reference to the earlier disputation. A further 
edition followed in 1661.55 In 167056 an extended version of the 1649 disputa- 
tion was published under the title, Theses Theologicae. 

What makes Musäus’ treatise special is his attempt to treat conversion not 
only as a theological problem, but as an anthropological and psychological 


Bretten., 6/2). Frank credits Musäus as having made a critical and constructive analysis of 
the English Deists’ philosophy of religion. 

51 Johannes Musäus, Spinosismus, Hoc est, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Quo Benedictus 
Spinoza, conatu improbo, demonstratum ivit, Libertatem Philosophandi, Sive De Doctrina 
religionis pro lubitu judicandi, sentiendi & docendi.../ad veritatis lancem examinatus 
A. MDCLXXIV (Witebergz, 1708). 

52 Johannes Musäus, De usu principiorum rationis et philosophiae in controversiis theologicis 
libri III (Jena, 1644) and ibid., Introductio in theologiam, qua de natura theologiae naturalis 
et revelatae, itemque de theologiae revelatae principio primo, Scriptura Sacra (Jena, 1678). 

53 Disputatio Theologica in qua Doctrina De Conversione Hominis Peccatoris Ad Deum, In 
Genere Considerata, repetitur, & paulo uberius deducitur, D.F.A. publicae ventilationi expos- 
ita Praeside Johanne Musaeo, S.S.Th.D. & P.P. Respondente Casparo Bauer, Quedlinb. Sax. 
Horis & Loco consuetis. ad d. Nov (Jenae, Anno M. DC IL). 

54 TRACTATUS THEOLOGICUS De CONVERSIONE HOMINIS PECCATORIS AD DEUM, 
ubi breviter, nervosè tamen, agitur de conversione in genere, ejusdem subjecto, termino å 
quo, viribus liberi arbitrii, causä efficiente, termino ad quem, renovatione &c. (HALAE 
SAXONUM, 1659); TRACTATUS THEOLOGICUS De CONVERSIONE &c. VI. Disputationibus 
JENÆ PRÆSIDE JOHANNE MUSÆO S.S. Theol. D. & Prof. P. habitis publicatus editione 
secunda (HALÆ SAXONUM, ANNO M.pc. LVIII). 

55 DE CONVERSIONE HOMINIS PECCATORIS AD DEUM TRACTATUS THEOLOGICUS QVO De 
Conversionis appellationibus, naturá, actibus, & speciatim de actibus fidei |...] disseritur |... | 
AUCTORE JOHANNE MUSAEO (JENAE, 1661). 

56 DE CONVERSIONE HOMINIS PECCATORIS AD DEUM SIVE DE RESIPISCENTIA THESES 
THEOLOGICAE PRÆSIDE DN. JOHANNE MVSÆO...VENTILANDÆ [...] M. MATTHIA 
SEBASTIANO LANG (Jenæ, 1670). 
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problem. He analyses what is going on in a person when he or she comes to 
faith.?” Musäus pursues the anthropological direction from the beginning, 
when he makes a distinction within the concept of conversion itself: “conver- 
sion” can be understood in two ways, transitive and intransitive. In its transi- 
tive sense, conversion means “to lead someone back to a more sane mind” 
(aliquem |...] ad saniorem mentem reducere).?® In its intransitive sense, conver- 
sion means “to convert oneself or to go back |...]” (convertere se [...] redire), 
where it is not a question of the external cause, but the experienced spontane- 
ity of conversion as a subjective process. 

The transitive meaning corresponds to that which has been called in the 
theological tradition, conversion by the Holy Spirit. Since Johann Konrad 
Dannhauer’s Hodosophia Christiana (1649), Lutheran Orthodoxy has referred 
to it as the work of gratia applicatrix. Abraham Calov used the term only in its 
transitive sense in his Systema (1655-1677).°° Musäus was innovating when he 
referred to conversion in an intransitive sense as an immanent act of man.®° 
What happens in the soul of a person when his or her conversion takes place? 
In terms of content, the individual act of conversion can simply be identified 
according to traditional terms such as contrition based upon the Law, justifica- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ, and the intention to renew and improve one's life. 

The real problem for Musäus lay in determining which conditions on the 
part of a person must be fulfilled, in order that conversion takes place.®! Acts of 
the intellect in conversion involve (a) naked knowledge of Christ (nuda notitia 
Christi) and of God’s grace in the sense of a pure apprehension (apprehensio) 


57 The first disputation concerns the biblical background of the dogmatic term. 

58 Disputatio 1658 (see footnote 54), I, § 3s. 

59 LNJ. ABRAHAM CALOVI, D. SYSTEMATIS THEOLOGICI TOMUS DECIMUS. DE 
ZQTHPIOTIOIA SIVE SALUTIS CONSEQUENDAE MODO. ARTICULUS I. DE VOCATIONE, 
EIUSQUE COGNATIS. CAPUT I. DE VOCATIONIS DIVINAE NATURA. p. 13: CAPUT IV. DE 
CONVERSIONE. “Conversio est opus divinum, quo per Verbum nos illuminat ac regen- 
erat, & illuminatos atque regenitos fide salvificä donat, ut intellectus & voluntas divina in 
nobis vicissim ad imaginem divinam reformetur. 

60 Tractatus 1661 [footnote 55], p. 2: “Qui [actus] licet & ipsi a Spiritu sancto efficienter 
dependeant, tamen quia suo modo etiam intellectus & voluntatis actus sunt, nec a poten- 
tiis intelligendi & volendi, quarum actus sunt, in aliud transeunt subjectum, sed in illis 
ipsis terminantur, hoc respectu in intransitivorum sive immanentium actuum censum 
veniunt, a quibus conversio, quam constituunt, recte intransitiva appellatur.” 

61 _Musäus draws on Melanchthon’s graduation of conversion: XCIV. “Ut verd in Christum 
credat peccator, & per | hanc fidem in abolendam peccatorum offensam, Deumque 
placandum tendat, requiruntur plures actus, quorum alii ad intellectum, alii ad volunta- 
tem pertinent.’ (Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. [145f]). 
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of the facts; (b) the consent of the intellect, i.e. the assensus (credere);62 finally, 
(c) firm confidence as an act of the will (fiducia)® is required. At this final 
stage, justification occurs.s* 

Regarding understanding, the problem is that the supernatural articles of 
faith, to which the intellect is to give its consent, are not obvious. Because they 
are not obvious, they have to be revealed; and they are only revealed in 
Scripture. This leads to the question of the extent to which Scripture mediates 
certain insights, to which the intellect can then give its assent (assensus).® 

Formally, the matter appears to be quite straight forward. The first principle is: 
Everything that God reveals is certain, because God can neither lie nor be 
deceived.6 This is an obvious statement. Correspondingly, the intellect can 
give its assent to the contents of the Bible. The problem is whether the divine 
inspiration of Scripture is self-evident from its contents. The truth is that the sec- 
ond principle is not self-evident, namely that God speaks in Scripture and that he 
has inspired it. This means: The articles of faith are openly manifest in Scripture, 
but the fact that Scripture is divinely inspired is not. The inspiration of Scripture 
could only be known to the writers themselves, as something they experienced.” 

However, there have been plausible rationales for the inspiration of Scripture 
ever since Ägidius Hunnius’ treatise concerning the Majestas Scripturae.68 
But such plausible reasons in no way amount to certainty. Musäus sums up: 
The divine origin of Scripture itself can only be recognized as certain by a 
special divine revelation. In other words: Only divine revelation makes faith a 
certain faith. A person can only believe when he or she knows that Scripture is 
God’s revelation, in other words, that it can be traced back to him. And only 
God can compellingly bear witness to that having happened.® 


62 Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 149. 

63 Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 222 [Cap. III]: “Omnis actus voluntatis circa bonum 
praesens, ad obtinendum aliud bonum difficile & arduum per modum causae relatum, 
formaliter est fiducia.” 

64 Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 162. 

65 Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], pp. 337-440. 

66 “Quidquid Deus in Scripturis a se inspiratis dicit, infallibiliter verum est” (Tractatus 1661 
[see footnote 55], p. 375). 

67 Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 375. 

68 TRACTATVS DE SACROSANCTA MAIESTATE, AVTORITATE, FIDE AC CERTITVDINE 
SACRAE SCRipturae Propheticae & Apostolicae, Veteris & Noui Testamenti. AVTHORE 
EGIDIO HVNNIO. S. THEOLOGIAE DOCTORE ET Professore in Academia Marpurgensi. 
[SV] (FRANCOFVRTI, ANNO M.D.XC). 

69  “Objectum formale (causa et fundamentum) fidei est primam veritatem revelantem 
(Deum revelantem), sive revelatio divina.” (Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 371). 
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Of course for Protestants, this revelation can again only be gained through 
Scripture. And regarding Scripture, one must differentiate between its material 
contents and the question pertaining to its authorship and who gives it its 
unconditional validity. Musäus differentiates between the contents (fides quae 
creditur) of Scripture and its validity (fides qua creditur), or the materiale objec- 
tum ad assensum fidei [facts, dogma] and the formale objectum ad assensum 
fidei, or the ro dicit Deus in scripturis inspiratis.”° 

Given that the content is not obvious, conversion can only take place 
through an additional supernatural concursion, which acts upon the second 
power of the soul, the will, so that it in turn forces the intellect to accept the 
dogmas.”! Musäus calls this divine influence upon the will the testimonium Dei 
internum. 

This poses a problem: What kind of certainty (certitudo) can this be, which 
no one can have except those who believe? It is not a certainty based upon 
evidence (certitudo evidentiae), but a certainty which one espouses (certitudo 
adhaesionis). A certitudo evidentiae exists when the intellect is moved by the 
object of faith to agreement by the way in which the object presents itself. 
A certitudo adhaesionis exists, when the intellect is moved to agree to a non- 
evident thing by order of the non-doubting will.”? Accordingly, for all articles 
of faith, a certitudo adhesionis applies. That ultimately means the assertion of 
the irrationality of the “that” of faith (“I believe that...”). This begs the question 
of how this supernatural influence on the will comes about and is recognized. 
Musäus does not explain how it comes about. It is only clear that a significant 
shift takes place in emphasizing the will. August Hermann Francke, following 
Musäus, had no choice but to wait for such supernatural assistance (concursus) 


70 Regarding Scripture, one must distinguish between “res & doctrinas, quas continet” and 
the question of “in quantum a Deo inspiratae & ex inspiratione divina confectae sunt.” 
(Tractatus 1661 [see footnote 55], p. 371). 

71 “Relinquitur ergo, quod supernaturali Dei concursu elevata, intellectum in assensum sui 
& credendorum revelatio divina moveat; atque adeö supernaturalis ille concursus Dei ad 
ipsam rationem objectivam fidei pertineat.” Therefore it is necessary, “ut divinitüs elevata 
revelatio longius, & ad voluntatem quoque sese porrigat, eamque simul afficiat, pulset, & 
in consensum trahat, atque adeo id efficiat, ut suo imperio voluntas intellectum ad actum 
assentiendi, absque ulla formidine oppositi eliciendum, determinet.” (Tractatus 1661 
[see footnote 55], p. 385). 

72 “Talis certitudo est, cum Deus in dicendo verax, & qui nec falli nec fallere potest, volunta- 
tem per revelationem, a se supernaturaliter elevatam, pulsat, movet, eamque in consen- 
sum tractam, ad imperandum intellectui assensum inducit: cui non minus, quam 
assensui, evidentiae objecti innixo, falsum subesse repugnat.” (Tractatus 1661 [see foot- 
note 55], p. 387). 
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to overpower his will and prove itself to be the same divine revelation that is at 
work in Scripture. 

If a person is convinced of the divine revelation in this manner, his or her 
intellect can be “forced” by the will to accept the Bible as the revelation of 
divine truths.73 But if the will is such a decisive factor regarding the believabil- 
ity of the Bible, then the entire will must be affected by it so that a spiritual life 
can result from it.”* The emphasis that Pietism placed on a “pious” life and 
rebirth as prerequisite for true theology is based precisely on this premise.” 


73 Regarding the continuity of the hermeneutics of Halle and modern historical critical and 
simultaneously “kerygmatic” theology, see Ulrich Barth, “Hermeneutik im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Stationen des Übergangs zwischen Pietismus und Aufklärung,’ in Die Hermeneutik 
der Aufklärung, Hg. von Manfred Beetz und Giuseppe Cacciatore (Köln u.a., 2000), 
pp. 69-98 (Collegium Hermeneuticum, 3); Compare ibid, “Die hermeneutische Krise des 
altprotestantischen Schriftprinzips. Francke- Baumgarten- Semler,” in ibid, Aufgeklärter 
Protestantismus (Tübingen, 2004), pp. [167-199] 169-175. 

74 David Hollaz is acquainted with the notion of intransitive conversion, but doesn't work it 
out to any degree. See Hollaz, Examen Theologicum Acroamaticum Universam Theologiam 
Thetico-Polemicam |... | (Lipsiae, 1763), pp. 852-854. 

75 Compare [Valentin Ernst Loescher], Auffrichtige Vorstellung Des ietzigen Zustands der 
Controversie Von der Buchstäblichen und Geistlichen Erkänntnüß Wie auch von der 
Erleuchtung und Orthodoxie unheiliger Lehrer Nebst einem Wohlgemeinten Vorschlag Wie 
dieselbige zu endigen, in: ibid., Vollständiger TIMOTHEUS VERINUS Oder Darlegung 
der Wahrheit und des Friedens In denen bißherigen Pietistischen Streitigkeiten Nebst 
Christlicher Erklärung und abgenöthigter Schutz = Schrifft Vor seine Lehre/ Ambt und 
Person Insonderheit gegen eine von Hrn. Joach. Langen |[...] edirte Schrifft Die Gestalt des 
Creutz = Reichs genannt T. ı-2 (Wittenberg, 1718-1721), 2. part, where Loescher divides the 
(wrong) dispute concerning the disposition of a theologian (habitus) into three phases. 
According to Loescher, the first doctrinal divergence is found in Johannes Musäus, 
namely, that the theology of an Orthodox theologian, who is not devout is not a true 
habitus (p. 7). The so-called first Pietist dispute was ineptly conducted by Johann Conrad 
Dilfeld (p. 8). The true problem was the abstraction of the content of the divine doctrine 
from the illumination of the mind (p. 9). This was then continued by Halle Pietism since 
1689 (p. 9). - It is notable that David Hollaz (see footnote 74) employs a two-fold concept 
of a theologian, and in so doing absorbs the first Pietist dispute (Dilfeld dispute): A theo- 
logian in the general sense is designated as a person who has been prepared by a theologi- 
cal habitus that enables him to explain and defend the heavenly truth (“Theologus sensu 
generali dicitur homo instructus habitu theologico, quo promptus redditur ad veritatem 
caelestem explicandam & defendendam,” p. 13). Additionally, a theologian of a higher 
order is one who is reborn and gives his permanent assent (assensus) to the truth, which 
reveals the secrets of faith, and rests on it with special trust (fiducia) and is therefore more 
suitable to teach others and refute opponents. For Hollaz, the ability to represent 
true doctrine and correctly carry out the theological office is expressly sufficient to be a 
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Introduction 

This is not the place to mention the many disputes between Pietism and 
Orthodoxy or to analyze them theologically and historically.” Johann Georg 
Walch supplied abundant bibliographical material in his Historische und Theolo- 
gische Einleitung in die Religions = Streitigkeiten Der Evangelisch = Lutherischen 
Kirchen for the time up to 1728.77 Several of these disputes have received detailed 
scholarly research.’® The key problem in these controversies was that most of 
the opponents of Pietism were unable to describe and refute the fundamental 
methodological difference in the Pietist approach, which is why they ulti- 
mately ended in disputes about interpretation. Additionally, many of the 
actors in the disputes were motivated by personal reasons and sentiments. 


1 The First Orthodox Critic: Philipp Ludwig Hanneken 

The first Orthodox theologian to recognize the problematic nature of Pietism 
was Philipp Ludwig Hanneken (1637-1706), professor of theology in Gießen 
and later in Wittenberg. Already in 1677, and then again the following year, he 


theologian, even when the person is lacking in honest sanctity of the will (desire of 
holiness). A theologian in the “eminent” sense is one who truly proves himself to be one 
according to the intention of the Holy Spirit (as revealed in Scripture). The comparison 
with a great orator, who must be experienced (peritus), shows the influence of the Pietist 
discussion in the context of the Dilfeld dispute (p. 14). And the emphasis of both respects, 
namely a true fiducial faith and an ethically oriented lifestyle are reminiscent of Pietism’s 
demand for people to be truly spiritually experienced, and by means of rebirth to have 
consciously decided to live a holy life (p. 14). This leads to the ideal of a truly reborn and 
renewed theologian, who not only possesses literary (litteralis) theological knowledge, 
but also spiritual (spiritualis) knowledge as well (p. 14f). However, the more general 
(“Orthodox”) definition of a theologian is still defended, as he can also in so far be called 
spiritualis, because his habitus has been formed by supernatural knowledge (p. 16). 

76 Compare Martin Gierl, Pietismus und Aufklärung. Theologische Polemik und die Kommuni- 
kationsreform der Wissenschaft am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen, 1997), p. 129. 

77 Johann Georg Walch, Historische und theologische Einleitung in die Religions-Streitigkeiten 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche von der Reformation bis auf jetzige Zeiten (vol. 1, 2. edi- 
tion, Jena, 1733), pp. 532-1024: “Des fünfften Capitels Von den Gegen das Ende des sieben- 
zehenden Seculi bis auf ietzige Zeit entstandenen Streitigkeiten Erste Abtheilung Von 
den Neusten/ sonderlich so genannten Pietistischen Streitigkeiten an sich selbst 
überhaupt” 

78 Geschichte des Pietismus, Hg. von Martin Brecht und Klaus Deppermann, Bd. 1 
(Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert) and 2 
(Der Pietismus im 18. Jahrhundert) (Göttingen, 1993 and 1995). 
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criticized the Pietist program emerging in Frankfurt am Main without naming 
names. Hanneken clearly describes the differences between Pietism and 
Orthodoxy. He first criticized the claim of the collegia pietatis in Frankfurt am 
Main that a person could understand and interpret the Holy Scriptures if he or 
she had a pious stance. Spener, for his part, only half-heartedly disputed this 
claim of the collegia pietatis.”” Hanneken insists upon the necessity of schol- 
arly tools as well as the formal legitimacy of the teacher, pastor, or professor, 
who has been called to interpret Scripture. While the Orthodox theologian 
puts emphasis upon the general binding nature of theological doctrine, which 
has been reached through scholarship and the church institution, the Frankfurt 
Pietists were asking questions about the validity of the Bible for their own indi- 
vidual lives.8° 

The criticism becomes even more fundamental the following year. In the 
dedication to his collected disputations, De Necessitate Doctrinae Christianae, 
concerning the “nova praxi|s] pietatis,”®! Hanneken accuses the Pietists of 
making the individual practice of a pious life the basis for their faith, rather 
than understanding the practice as the appropriate consequence of a faith 
which has been established and recognized by scholars.82 The distinction 


79 Philipp Jakob Spener an [Johann Wilhelm Petersen], 31.1.1678 “Certe, quas ibi impugnat, 
theses [...] meas nunquam agnoscam.’ (Ph. J. Spener, Briefe aus der Frankfurter Zeit 
3 (Tübingen, 2000), Nr. 119, S. [577-582] 581, Z. 12-114). 

80 Compare Markus Matthias, Johann Benedikt Carpzov und Christian Thomasius. 
Umstrittene Religions- und Gewissensfreiheit. In: Eruditio - Confessio - Pietas. Kontinuität 
und Wandel in der lutherischen Konfessionskultur am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts. Das 
Beispiel Johann Benedikt Carpzovs (1639-1699), Hg. von Stefan Michel und Andres 
Straßberger (Leipzig, 2009), pp. 223-247 (LStRLO, 12). 

81  Ph.L. Hanneken, [...] Hebdomas Disputationum De Necessitate Doctrinae Christianae, 
Profane negata, imprudenter asserta, & infallibiliter demonstrata, Pro agnoscenda una 
veraque Religione. Cum Dedicatione ad Serenissimus Hassiae Landgravios, De nova praxi 
pietatis. Cum consensu Superiorum & approbatione Facult. Theologicae (Gießen, [Mai] 1678). 

82 _Hanneken, De Necessitate (see footnote 81), Bl. D3". “Est autem vera Religio & infallibilis, 
quae, per fundamentum extremo Disputationis ultimae capite enarratum, exasciata iuxta 
revelationem dogmatum theoria in demandatam pietatis praxin se diffundit, ut praxis sit 
ex vano, non dimanans ex limpido verae scientiae salutaris fonte. Nec dimanat inde 
praxis, cuius mandata non est methodus. Falsi sunt ab omni saeculo multi, ceu falluntur 
hodie, qui credunt theoriam dogmatum ex exercitio charitatis virtutumque componi, 
quique dilatandae autumant conducere pietati, concedere plebi in ordinarios privatos 
conventus arbitrium Scripturarum, easque in rem solam morum, citra disquisitionem 
verae an falsae theoriae, divertere. Spiritus Sanctus certe, singulis fere scripti verbi sui 
paginis, scientiam salutis exercitio morum praemittit, nec religiosum vere DEI cultorem 
agnoscit, nisi casta Sanctissimorum Mysteriorum notitia imbutum. Quomodo enim 
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between public teaching and private piety, which Hanneken emphasizes, and 
the dependency of true piety on true doctrine, is the typically Orthodox dis- 
tinction between truth which is generally to be acknowledged, and a person’s 
individual lifestyle. In contrast, the Pietists try to ascertain their faith by living 
it and giving it authentic expression in their religious practice. For them, the 
truth of the Bible proves itself only by inference from the demonstrable effects 
of the Bible in the religious life of those who take the Bible seriously. 


2 The Last Orthodox Critic: Valentin Ernst Loescher 

One of the most keen and persistent critics of Pietism was the Dresden court 
preacher, Valentin Ernst Loescher (1673-1749).8 In his most well known 
polemical work, the Vollständige Timotheus Verinus,®* Loescher listed a num- 
ber of general and specific characteristics of the “pietistic evil.” In the second 
half of the work, he attempted to present a critical history of Pietism.®° 


coleretur rite ignoratus? Nec ullo apice Scripturarum ita donum vulgatur propheticum & 
exegeticum, ut, qui legere scripturas possunt, easdem docentium methodo, ceu in 
Synagoga collegiove, possint debeantve cum aliis communicare, nisi si extraordinarie 
fuerint illuminati.” 

83 Hans-Martin Rotermund, Orthodoxie und Pietismus. Valentin Ernst Löschers “Timotheus 
verinus” in der Auseinandersetzung mit der Schule August Hermann Franckes (Berlin, 1959) 
(Theologische Arbeiten, 13). 

84 Valentin Ernst Löscher, Vollständiger TIMOTHEUS VERINUS Oder Darlegung der Wahrheit 
und des Friedens In denen bifsherigen Pietistischen Streitigkeiten Nebst Christlicher 
Erklärung und abgenöthigter Schutz = Schrifft Vor seine Lehre/ Ambt und Person 
Insonderheit gegen eine von Hrn. Joach. Langen/ Prof. Hall. mit approbation und Beytrag 
der Theol. Facultaet zu Halle edirte Schrifft Die Gestalt des Creutz = Reichs genannt. Erster 
Theil (Wittenberg, 1718). Zweiter Theil (Wittenberg, 1721). 

85 “Cap. I. Von dem Nahmen des Pietismi, und dessen Bedeutung. [...]. Cap. II. Von der Natur 
und Beschaffenheit des Pietismi insgemein [...]. Cap. II. Vom Unterscheid des Pietismi, 
ingleichen der Pietisten [...]. Cap. IV. Von dem jetzigen Pietismo insonderheit, und dessen 
Ursprung [...]. Cap. V. Von denen Giessensichen Motibus, und Schrifft = Wechsel/ wegen 
der Collegiorum Pietatis [...]. Cap. VI. Von den A. 1689. und 1690. zu Leipzig entstandenen 
Bewegungen [...]. Cap. VII. Von den A. 1690. sq. zu Hamburg entstandenen Motibus, und 
daher rührenden Controversien [...]. Cap. VIII Von den A. 1691. sqq. zu Erfurt/ Jena/ 
Halle/ und Gotha entstandenen Motibus [...]. Cap. IX. Von den Visionibus, und derglei- 
chen Dingen, so sich A. 1691. seqq. geäussert [...]. Cap. X. Von denen A. 1692. u.s.f. get- 
riebenen Chiliastischen Streitigkeiten, XI. Von den A. 1693. u.s.f. edirten vollständigen 
Schrifften und Denunciationibus wieder den Pietismum [...]. Cap. XII. Von andern 
Pietistischen Particulier-Streitigkeiten und Motibus [...]. Cap. XIII. Von denen von Hn. 
DJ. Langen geführten Pietistischen Streit = Händeln [...]. Cap. XIV. Von den nöthigen 
Anmerckungen, und dem gehörigen judicio, über die Historiam Pietismi [...]. Cap. XV. 
Von den Langischen und dergleichen Einwürffen/ wieder die Historiam Pietismi, und von 
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Loescher examined the doctrine of justification as held by Pietists of the Halle 
school.86 Loescher refused to accept the Pietists’ claim that they were simply 
following Luther’s understanding of “living faith” as found in his preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. Loescher also denied the Pietist accusation that the 
Orthodox proclaimed an imaginary, dead or self-made faith.®7 

The discussion initiated by Valentin Ernst Loescher concerning the doctrine 
of justification as understood by Lutheran Pietism, is directed primarily against 
the arguments of the Halle theologians, Joachim Lange (1670-1744),8® Paul 
Anton (1661-1730),89 and Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen (1670-1739).°° 


den aus derselben gezogenen Consectariis [...]. Cap. XVI. Von dem/ wieder den Pietismum, 
zu führenden Elencho [...]. Cap. XVII. Von den special-Characteribus des jetzigen Pietismi 
[...]. Cap. XVIII. Von dem Verhältnüß der Pietät gegen die Seeligkeit des Menschen/ 
und was dazu gehöret [...]. Cap. XIX. Schluß = Capitul dieses Theils.” (table of contents, 
p. [119s]). 

86 Loescher, Timotheus (see footnote 84), I, S. 342-434 (“Fünfftes Capitel/ Von dem Vierten 
Special-Charactere des Mali Pietistici, der Vermengung der Glaubens = Gerechtigkeit mit 
den Wercken”). 

87 Joachim Lange, Die Gestalt Des Creutzreichs CHristi/ In Seiner Unschuld/ Mitten unter den 
falschen Beschuldigungen und Lästerungen/ sonderlich unbekehrter und fleischlich- 
gesinnter Lehrer: Erstlich insgemein vorgestellet Und hernach mit dem Exempel Herrn 
D. Valentin Ernst Löschers/ In seinem so genannten Timotheo Verino, Nebst einem Anhange 
Von der Sünde wider den Heiligen Geist/ ausführlich erwiesen und erläutert...(Halle, 1713), 
pp. 26f. 260f. 

88 Joachim Lange, Antibarbarus Orthodoxiae Dogmatico-Hermeneuticus, sive Systema 
Dogmatum Evangelicorum, solide demonstratorum, a Pseudevangelicis autem temere 
impugnatorum, atque ita simul Controversiarum, sub specie orthodoxiae ex impietatis 
affectu, adversus B.D. Phil. Jac. Spenerum,: ...Opus, Quod Speneromastigum intemperiem 
atque errores per multas exemplorum centurias denudat, ...Theologiam Evangelicam... 
orthodoxe repurgat (Berlin, 1709-1711) I, pp. 445ff. 

89 Paul Anton, DE INSIGNI HARMONIA FIDEI, QVAE iustificat, & FIDEI, quatenus iustificare 
dicitur, EX LIBRIS SYMBOLICIS concepta |...] (Halle, [1696] 1723), p. 29s: “In ipso actu justi- 

ficationis fides non operatur vel agit cum Deo per charitatem, | quia tunc ante omnia spiri- 
tuali vita sua vti praecise debet ad appehendendum eius meritum ex proprio suo atque 
primario officio, adeoque tunc, cum in nobilissimo & primo vitae suae vsu versatur, vim 
illam viuidam, ex Christo receptam in regeneratione, hoc vnice modo apprehendendi 
non potest non applicare.” Compare Paul Anton, Sendschreiben an einen Sächsischen 
THEOLOGUM die Materie von dem wahren lebendigen thätigen Glauben betreffend; und 
wie gefährlich solche uhralte Evangelische Lehre von einigen angegriffen werde |...] 
(Halle, [1699] 1721), § 24-26. 

90 Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen, Entdeckung Der Falschen Theologie, Womit Nebst 
ander, insonderheit Herr D. Georg Christian Eilmar, Pastor zu Mühlhausen in einigen 
Schriften Den Grund der wahren Theologie und Gottseeligkeit, Unter dem Vorwand der 
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Although Loescher sees that the Halle theologians do not go as far in this issue 
as some of the Radical Pietists, he does describe the distinctiveness of the doc- 
trine of justification as taught in Halle in a series of theses. He states that for 
Lange and Halle Pietism, justifying faith is active; one could say it is a faith to 
be acquired methodologically by means of the will.?! For Loescher, Orthodox 
Lutheranism understands justifying faith itself as purely passive; it is practi- 
cally active in sanctification.?? 

In his Antibarbarus (1709), Joachim Lange had argued in favour of the 
Halle interpretation of the doctrine of justification in opposition to Samuel 
Schelwig (1643-1715)? in Danzig, an outspoken critic of Spener. In his work, 
Lange followed two strategies. First, he redefines the individual acts of the soul 
that comes to faith. In contrast to the way that they had been known in the 
tradition started by Melanchthon, Lange emphasizes the volitional compo- 
nents. Secondly, he establishes true doctrine in a manner consistent with 
subjectivity theory.°° The constitution of man and woman as acting moral 
subjects is at the centre of both concepts, not the “mere passive” subjects of the 
Lutheran confessions. 

Philipp Melanchthon and a large part of Lutheran Orthodoxy viewed the 
faith events according to the Aristotelian model of understanding. Regarding 
the mental faculties of intellect and will, they differentiated between notitia 


Orthodoxie, angefochten und bestritten hat: sam|m]t des Sel. Herrn D. Philipp Jacob Speners 
Vorrede (Halle, [1704] 1708), p. 171. 

91 _ Löscher, Timotheus Verinus (see footnote 84), I, p. 348: Der tenor ist folgender: “Sie lehren 
und behaupten / daß der Glaube rechtfertige / so ferne der Mensch in demselben 
thätig ist / oder so ferne er ein practisches Thun und Wircken des Menschen ist; Welche 
nun solches nicht zulaßen wollen / die schreyen sie aus / als lehreten sie einen todten 
Glauben.” 

92 _ Löscher, Timotheus Verinus (see footnote 84), I, p. 348. 

93 Joachim Lange, ANTIBARBARUS ORTHODOXIAE DOGMATICO-HERMENEUTICUS, sive 
SYSTEMA DOGMATUM EVANGELICORUM, solide demonstratorum, a Pseudevangelicis 
temere impugnatorum, atque ita simul CONTROVERSIARUM, sub specie orthodoxiae ex 
impietatis affectu, adversus B.D. PHIL. JAC. SPENERUM (...] (BEROLINI, 1709). 

94  Abouthim, see Philipp Jakob Spener, Briefwechselmit August Hermann Francke (Tübingen, 
2006), Brief Nr. 55 footnote 30. 

95 Samuel Schelwig, Synopsis Controversiarum. Sub Pietatis Praetextu Motarum, Quae 
In Pugillos Quaestionum LXI. Distributae, Ordinariis Disputationibus, In Athenaeo Gedanensi, 
Argumentum Praebuerunt: Nunc vero Conjunctim editae, judicio Ecclesiae Evangelico- 
Lutheranae submittuntur (Gedani, M Dcc1). 

96 Jörg Baur, “Die > subjektivitätstheoretische < Bestimmung von “Orthodoxie” bei Joachim 
Justus Breithaupt (1658-1732), in ibid, Lutherische Gestalten — heterodoxe Orthodoxien. 
Historisch-systematische Studien, Hrsg. von Thomas Kaufmann (Tiibingen, 2010), pp. 270-282. 
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(historica), assensus, and fiducia. Faith arises where the message of Jesus Christ 
is perceived (notitia historica) by the intellect, and is understood as compre- 
hensible (assensus). But that is not enough to determine that which is specific 
to the Christian faith. Faith is not just theoretical knowledge; it changes people 
as a whole. True faith first takes on form where the will of the person is so 
transformed that the person trusts (fiducia) this Word. Thus Melanchthon’s 
differentiation of the stages of faith was calculated to see faith completely 
present in the person’s awakened trust in the recognized message. A person 
experiences his or her righteousness by trusting in the promise of the forgive- 
ness of sin. 

The three parts of faith, notitia, assensus, and fiducia are partial descriptions 
of the special way of understanding of the faith. 17th century Lutheran 
Orthodoxy understood the illumination of the soul, which is brought about 
with and in the Word, as the cause of faith which takes its final shape in the 
form of confidence (fiducia). This illumination makes possible a “conformity” 
of the soul with the heavenly truth, a soul which had formerly been turned 
away from God by original sin and stood in opposition to God.%” 

Joachim Lange describes the process differently. The Aristotelian- 
Melanchthonian model maintains that the transition from assensus to fiducia 
consists in a transformation of knowledge into believing knowledge, and this 
transformation is made possible by divine illumination. Lange, on the other 
hand, places a new activity of the soul at this methodologically elusive transi- 
tion, namely one’s spiritual desire (desiderium) as an act of the will. Lange 
analyses the effective powers the soul during the process of coming to faith. 
He then looks at the components (partes) of faith, which he has derived as 
products of the soul’s activity. Lange posits a new triad: The facultas seu vis 
intelligendi (corresponding to the Orthodox notitia, including the assensus), 
the [facultas seu vis| desiderandi seu appetendi (the new and decisive predispo- 
sition in the Pietist understanding of repentance) and the [facultas seu vis] 
acquiescendi (corresponding to the Orthodox fiducia).9® Lange thereby allo- 
cates the three powers of the soul in such a way that understanding is a faculty 
of the mind (vis intelligendi; notitia) whereas the powers of desire (vis desirandi; 
desiderium) and trust (vis acquiescendi; fiducia) are faculties of the will.°° 

As we shall see, the notitia is already determined by the will, so that with 
Lange faith is a matter of the identifiable transformation of the will, and there- 
fore of the person as a moral subject of his actions. The hearer of the Word 


97 Compare Bengt Hägglund, Die Heilige Schrift (see footnote 41). 
98 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, pp. 429f (Propositio II.). 
99 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, pp. 430f (Propositio III.). 
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becomes the doer of the Word. Faith is not in a receptive relationship to the 
Word, nor is it the result of spiritually wrought true doctrine. Rather, it is 
understood as a power, which forms the entire soul. Faith, since it comes from 
God, takes the place of the Word or true doctrine. Faith is understood as the 
restitution??? by God of the entire soul, and is thus understood as an educa- 
tional process. Faith (re)forms the soul in all of its faculties.!0! This is because 
human beings are dependent upon God, and as such can neither be saved nor 
fulfil their principal duty if they do not return to God with due respect in inner- 
most harmony and agreement with him and his will.!02 

Accordingly, it is necessary that a person’s soul be given capabilities of such 
a manner that this can be accomplished with their help. These capabilities 
lead from acknowledging God as the Highest Good (notitia) by way of desiring 
the Highest Good (desiderium) to resting in commitment to the Highest Good, 
or in receiving the Highest Good (fiducia).!°3 

In his Propositio VI, Lange explains why the desiderium constitutes a sepa- 
rate part of justifying faith.!0* If we put aside for the moment Lange’s philologi- 
cal argument,!0 his concern is to maintain a place in the faith process that 
offers a tangible starting point for a methodical effort, namely a place for 
prayer.!06 Prayer provides a place for a person who acknowledges the Highest 
Good to first desire it and then align his will according to it, thus starting on the 
path to reach the Highest Good. 

Lange’s model is clearly oriented to the Pietist model of conversion. In the 
Pietist understanding of repentance, the Christian does not merely become 


100 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 428: “Fides vero ordinata est ad totam ejus 
[i.e. Animae] restitutionem.” 

101 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 428 (Propositio 1.): “Fides afficit totam 
animam, singulasque ejus facultates primarias.” 

102 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 429: “Ideoque beatum esse not potest, nec sua 
exserere officia primaria, nisi in decenti ad Ens summum respectu, recursu ac intima cum 
eo harmonia atque consensione.” 

103 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 429: “Necesse est, datas fuisse [!] animae 
ejusmodi facultates, quibus hoc perfici possit; speciatim insitam ei esse facultatem 
intelligendi seu cognoscendi suum conditorem, scopum & bonum.” 

104 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, pp. 436-443 (Propositio VI.): “Desiderium seu 
nisus constituit peculiarem fidei justificantis partem.” 

105 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 441. Danach drücke die Konstruktion 
pisteuein eij das desiderium und pisteuein epi das Vertrauen auf Christus aus. 

106 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 437: “Etsi vero preces omnino fiduciam 
supponunt, seu ex ea proficisci debeant, ipsa tamen earum natura, potissimum in sancto 
affectu & actu desiderandi consistit.” 
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conscious of his lostness due to being without Christ’s grace and power, but 
begins, even in the stage of despair, to long for a reorientation of his will.107 
At the end of this process stands fiducia as facultas acquiescendi seu recum- 
bendi.!®® It is also the end of the penitential struggle as a steady new orienta- 
tion of the will towards God. This is evident from August Hermann Francke’s 
report of his own conversion.!09 

Lange’s second strategy involves allowing for only a “living” (viva) faith to be 
valid. This living faith is in Lange’s terminology necessarily also practical and 
empirically effective. To this end, Lange explains the knowledge of salvation, in 
the Orthodox system the first step of notitia, in a subjective, theoretical man- 
ner. Because this knowledge (notitia) is part of justifying faith in the believer, 
it appears to be genuine only in the reborn, that is, those who are justified. 
Their notitia is therefore already a notitia viva et activa. This also allows the 
reverse: Because the notitia of those who are not reborn cannot be part of a 
justifying faith, their notitia is also not genuine. Correspondingly, those who 
are not reborn cannot impart any theological knowledge. Their notitia is there- 
fore not to be assessed in relation to the truth of its subject or assertion, but 
solely with regard to the qualifications of the knowing person. Faith, which 
finally justifies, must from the beginning be a living, divine faith (fides viva et 
activa). The person who is to be justified is the person who stands in rebirth.!!0 

The new understanding of practice, which is typical of Pietism, is evident in 
both of Lange’s strategies. Lutheran Orthodoxy could still distinguish between 
theory and practice in such a way that there could be a theory (dogmatics) and 
a practice (reality) of faith alongside a theory and practice of piety. For Pietism, 
piety (pietas) is the practice of faith (praxis fidei).™ 

If one compares Lange’s description of “true living faith” as described above, 
one finds all of his elements again in Georg Calixt’s (1586-1656) reading of the 
article on justification. Calixt’s understanding of justification had established 


107 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 440: “Speciatim hic probe expendenda sunt 
exempla poenitentium ac vere contritorum: quanta non in illis deprehenditur anhelantis 
ac suspirantis fidei vis ac energeia?” 

108 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, pp. 443f (Propositio VII.): “Fiducia commode 
explicatur per facultatem acqiescendi, seu recumbendi.” 

109 Regarding prayer, see Lebensläufe August Hermann Franckes [see footnote 51], pp. 27, 
15-18; 28, 26-28; 29, 4-7; concerning the constancy of fiducia see ibid, pp. 31, 15-27. 

110 Lange, Antibarbarus (see footnote 93), II, p. 447. 

111 Löscher, Timotheus Verinus (see footnote 84), I, p. 349: “Es muß aber Gegnern selbst 
bekannt seyn/ daß die Praxis des Glaubens oder gläubigen Menschens / da er im Glauben 
thätig ist / von der Praxi, da er durch die Liebe oder in der Liebe thätig ist / sehr unter- 
schieden sey.” 
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itself since 1615 on Lutheran soil in Helmstedt and in the Guelphic territories, 
and stood in contradiction to the rest of Lutheran Orthodoxy. Calixt’s theology 
was confessionally more open and ethically oriented. Leading theologians 
in Halle emerged from this Helmstedt school, or stood in close relationship 
to it. Examples August Hermann Francke,!? Joachim Justus Breithaupt 
[1658-1732], and Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen [1670-1739 ].”4 

The theology of Helmstedt was interested in the function of faith and 
religion for the moral and social upbringing of people. One of its distinctions 
is that on the question concerning the nature of justifying faith, it seeks to 
identify the empirical characteristics of that faith. True faith first becomes 
actual on the level of moral action. Therefore, only this sort of faith can be 
called true, living, and justifying. The simple, receptively experienced consola- 
tion of the conscience by faith does not appear to define true faith sufficiently. 
This is presumably because these theologians could only see the lostness of 
the human being in his state of moral inadequacy. 

Jorg Baur has described the early Helmstedt reading of the doctrine of 
justification more precisely." According to him, Georg Calixt’s theological 
conception features the following considerations: (1) The relationship between 
God and human beings is pictured as “the correlation of two subjects, the 
primary, lordly acting God who has determined the secondary human to be 
subordinated under his overwhelming power, but also created to approach 
God’s perfection.”™® (2) The divine image of humankind is “nothing other than 
the development of the rational-volitional individuation of the person, related 
to the presumed determination of [...] God’s perfection.”"” (3) The righteous- 
ness of faith is not a fundamentally new way in which God deals with human 
beings; rather “faith brings to the Gospel that which perfect obedience to the 
Law would have accomplished prior to the Fall’"® (4) Regarding justifying 
faith, Calixt maintains that a person must “be equipped [in his soul] with 


112 Francke had studied in Erfurt and Kiel, but had read mostly authors from Jena and 
Helmstedt. (Lebensläufe August Hermann Franckes [see footnote 49], pp. 9-11). 

113 Breithaupt had studied in Helmstedt and Kiel. See Ph. J. Spener, Briefwechsel [see footnote 
94], Brief Nr. 7 footnote 36. 

114 Freylinghausen was born in Gandersheim in the Duchy of Wolfenbüttel and studied in 
Jena (see Ph. J. Spener, Briefwechsel [see footnote 94], Brief Nr. 94 footnote 5). 

115 Jorg Baur, “Die Helmstedter Lesart des Rechtfertigungsartikels und deren rechtgläubige 
Kritiker. Eine Untersuchung zur Genese des »synkretistischen Streites «’ in ibid, 
Lutherische Gestalten (see footnote 96), pp. 69-123. 

116 Baur, Lesart (see footnote 115), p. [90-100] 91. 

117 Baur, Lesart (see footnote 115), p. 93. 

118 Baur, Lesart (see footnote 115), pp. 95f. 
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powers, which elevate the natural capabilities of reason and the will.”!!9 
Here Calixt supposes a person’s ardent desire to be saved (Hominibus [...] 
remissione peccatorum et salute potiri cupidis).!2° (5) This finally leads to an 
“ethical pragmatism,” which seeks to locate the truth of justification ethically, 
where a person only commits sins “due to childlike ignorance or weakness.”!21 
Calixt’s proximity to Halle’s doctrine of justification is clear. So, it can be stated 
that the Pietist theology of justification follows the Orthodox Lutheran school 
of Helmstedt. 


Conclusion 


If the explanations given here are historically and theologically convincing, 
then one will not regard Pietism as merely a social, piety movement.!?? One will 
instead have to describe Pietism as the greatest and most significant reform 
movement since the Reformation,!?3 because it essentially marks the begin- 
ning of Neo-protestantism.!?* Inspite of, or perhaps because of, its emphasis on 
piety, Pietism meant a fundamentally new approach to Protestant theology, so 
that even a modern theologian like Albrecht Ritschl could concede to Spener 
the higher ground in the dispute with his Orthodox opponents.!25 
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CHAPTER 2 
The Dutch Factor in German Pietism 


Fred van Lieburg 


Introduction 


The Dutch historian Jan Romein (1893-1962), in his essay “The Dialectic of 
Progress” (1935), described the “law of the handicap of a head start.” Romein 
meant that a head start may lead to stagnation, while an initial lag in develop- 
ment may lead to a leap forward. The law suggests that making progress in a 
particular area often creates circumstances in which stimuli are lacking to 
strive for further progress. This results in the individual or group that started 
out ahead eventually being overtaken by others. The advantage can turn into a 
drawback, the head start subsequently becoming a handicap. The “dialectics of 
progress” are applicable in numerous settings, especially the economy, society, 
and technology. The most noted historical examples of this law were the indus- 
trial revolution in England, or the Wirtschaftswunder in Germany. Dutch his- 
tory could offer other illustrations of the phenomenon with regard to the 
Golden Age or the Early Enlightenment.! 

In this chapter concerning Dutch influence upon the development of 
German Pietism, the applicability of the “law of the handicap of a head start” 
comes to mind when we look at the rise of this German religious renewal 
movement in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Pietist histo- 
riography already reflects traces of appropriation or annexation, as is clear 
from the titles of the master narratives of Heinrich Heppe (on Pietism’s and 
mysticism’s origins in the Netherlands), Albrecht Ritschl (whose first volume 
was concerned with the Netherlands), and Wilhelm Goeters (who spoke of 
“the preparation of Pietism in the Dutch Reformed Church”), not to mention 


ı Originally: “De wet van de remmende voorsprong.” See Jan Romein, “De Dialektiek van de 
Vooruitgang. Bijdrage tot het ontwikkelings- en ondergangsbegrip in de geschiedenis,” Forum 
4 (1935), 752-777 and 828-855; Erik van der Hoeven, Wet van de stimulerende achterstand 
(Amsterdam, 1980). For the examples in early modern Dutch history: Jan de Vries & Ad van 
der Woude, The first modern economy. Success, failure, and perseverance of the Dutch economy, 
1500-1815 (Cambridge, 1997); Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the mak- 
ing of modernity 1650-1750 (Oxford, 2001); Karel Davids, The rise and decline of Dutch techno- 
logical leadership. Technology, economy and culture in the Netherlands, 1350-1800 (Leiden, 
2008). 
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mid-nineteenth-century accounts of Rhineland Evangelical history by August 
Tholuck and Max Goebel.” In the recent four volume Geschichte des Pietismus, 
the “strivings for piety” in the Netherlands is presented as vibrant in the seven- 
teenth century (vol. 1), declining in the 18th century (vol. 2), and extinguished 
in the nineteenth century (vol. 3).3 

While Pietismusforschung was mainly a German endeavour for two centu- 
ries, the study of Pietist history has now become an international business 
with a transatlantic perspective. The growing involvement of North American 
scholars, seeking for the roots of modern Protestantism, Evangelicalism, or 
Fundamentalism, echoes the expansion of early modern Pietism by the emi- 
gration of mostly radical adherents from continental Europe to the New 
World. In this context, the “law of the handicap of a head start” can be applied 
to German, Northwest, and Middle European Pietism. It lost its lead to the 
Anglo-Saxon world of Puritanism, Methodism, and Evangelicalism.5 While an 
open religious market was developed in North America, Europe experienced a 
second confessional era — including a type of religious segregation known as 
“pillarization” in Dutch political and social history. Only in the 1960s, did the 
complete privatization of religion find common ground on the European side 
of the Atlantic.® 


2 In chronological order: Max Goebel, Geschichte des christlichen Lebens in der rheinisch 
-westphälischen evangelischen Kirche (Coblenz, 1849); August Tholuck, Das akademische 
Leben des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts mit besonderer Beziehung auf die protestantisch-theolo- 
gischen Fakultäten Deutschlands, nach handschriftlichen Quellen (Halle, 1854); Heinrich 
Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik in der Reformierten Kirche, namentlich der 
Niederlande (Leiden, 1879); Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus. 3 vols. (Bonn, 1880- 
1886); Wilhelm G. Goeters, Die Vorbereitung des Pietismus in der Reformierten Kirche der 
Niederlande bis zur Labadistischen Krisis 1670 (Utrecht/Leipzig, 1911). 

3 Johannes van den Berg, “Die Frömmigkeitsbestrebungen in den Niederlanden,’ in Geschichte 
des Pietismus, vol. ı (Göttingen, 1993), pp. 57-112, and vol. 2 (Göttingen, 1995), Pp. 542-587; 
Ulrich Gäbler, “Niederlande, in: Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 3 (Göttingen, 200), pp. 64-74. 

4 Jonathan Strom et al. (eds), Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820 (Farnham, 
2009). 

5 Hartmut Lehmann, “Die langfristigen Folgen der kirchlichen Ausgrenzung des radikalen 
Pietismus,” in Wolfgang Breul et al. (eds), Der radikale Pietismus. Perspektiven der Forschung 
(Göttingen, 2010), pp. 45-55. 

6 Olaf Blaschke (ed.), Konfessionen im Konflikt. Deutschland zwischen 1800 und 1970: ein zweites 
konfessionelles Zeitalter (Göttingen, 2002); Michael Wintle, Pillars of piety. Religion in the 
Netherlands in the Nineteenth Century, 1813-1901 (Hull, 1987); Erik Sengers (ed.), The Dutch and 
their gods. Secularization and transformation of religion in the Netherlands since 1950 
(Hilversum, 2005). 
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Future Pietist historiography needs the perspectives ofinternationalization, 
globalization, and comparativity. Whether past historical constructions of 
“Pietism” will remain helpful in that context remains to be seen. The ever- 
changing definitions by leading German scholars during the twentieth century 
have resulted in a confusion of tongues in Babel. Much energy has been 
devoted to debates about beginnings, founding fathers, and branches of 
Pietism in ecclesiastical and radical, or Lutheran and Reformed senses.’ Here, 
the handicap of a head start occurs once again. The German Pietist theologian 
Gottfried Arnold, in his 1700 Impartial History of Churches and Heretics, intro- 
duced an inter-confessional or ecumenical approach of Christianity, based on 
the faith and beliefs of individuals. An opening to religious diversity and prac- 
tice is evident in secular historical studies in recent times, while the historiog- 
raphy of Lutheran church historians has still not freed itself from theological 
and confessional boundaries. While Pietism scholarship is an example of 
scholarly stagnation, it is also a promising field for the new global religious 
history.® 

The following contribution to this Companion to German Pietism must be 
seen against the background of this earlier research. It makes no attempt to 
offer a history, or prehistory, or parallel history of Dutch renewal alongside 
German Pietism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.? The more or 
less traditional scope of German Pietism between 1670 and 1780 will serve as 
framework for a survey of the Dutch elements of the story. Of course, the so- 
called Nadere Reformatie (Further Reformation) movement, an invention of 
Dutch scholars of Calvinism and Pietism, is part of the picture.!° The focus, 
however, is on a range of topics addressed in current research, including 
Johannes Wallmann’s three Merkmale of German Pietism: the Sammlung der 
Frommen, the Hoffnung besserer Zeiten, and the Mahnung zum Bibellesen.™ 


7 Johannes Wallmann, Der Pietismus (Göttingen, 2005). Wallmann presents four fathers of 
Pietism: Spener (Lutheran, ecclesiastical), Schütz (Lutheran, radical), Undereyck 
(Reformed, ecclesiastical), Labadie (Reformed, radical). 


8 Jonathan Strom, “Problems and Promises of Pietism research,” Church History 71 (2002), 
536-554- 
9 A comparative approach is followed in Fred van Lieburg, “Piety or Pietism? A comparison 


of early modern Danish and Dutch examples of interconfessional religiosity, in Per 
Ingesman (ed.), Religion as an Agent of Change. Crusades, Reformation and Pietism 
(Leiden, 2014). 

10 Fred van Lieburg, “From pure church to pious culture. The Further Reformation in the 
17th-century Dutch Republic,” in W. Fred Graham (ed.), Later Calvinism. International 
Perspectives (Kirksville, 1994), pp. 409-429. 

11  Wallmann, Der Pietismus, pp. 26-27. 
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These topics and themes will be integrated in a chronological and comprehen- 
sive overview of the ecclesiastical, political, social, and cultural parameters of 
piety and Pietism.!? 


Confessionalization and the Zweite Reformation 


In 1555 the Peace of Augsburg recognised the co-existence of two variants of 
Latin Christianity in the Holy Roman Empire. Some cities and countries chose 
a reformation of church and society along the lines of the Lutheran confession 
of Augsburg (1530); others remained faithful to the Church of Rome and the 
process of reformation begun by the Council of Trent (1545-1563). According to 
current historiography, princes and authorities undertook a common program 
of confessionalization, either in a Tridentine Catholic or Evangelical Protestant 
direction. Secular authorities cooperated with local officials, pastors, and pro- 
fessors in order to discipline worship, education, and popular culture.!? The 
Low Countries were not included in the confessionalization program. Although 
the Netherlands, since 1543, were ruled by Emperor Charles V of Habsburg, 
they remain an entity apart, known as the Burgundian Circle. 

The principle of cuius regio ejus religio by no means accounts for the actual 
religious affiliations of populations. Besides various individualists or spiritual- 
ists, there were Anabaptists, or Mennonites, who gave up their political aspira- 
tions after the failed revolt in Münster in 1534-1535. From French speaking 
Switzerland, Calvinism began its rise as a powerful variant of Protestantism. In 
1560, only five years after the Augsburg Peace, the Palatine Elector exchanged 
Lutheranism for Calvinism. The Calvinist theology and church order offered 
more potential for completing the reformatio doctrinae with a reformatio vitae. 
Calvinism emphasized the ethic of the Ten Commandments and provided for 
disciplining of church members’ lives. The example of this Zweite Reformation 
was followed in a number of small counties in West and Middle Germany. 


12 For a detailed review of Dutch Pietism studies, see Fred van Lieburg’ “Wege der 
niederländischen Pietismusforschung. Traditionsaneignung, Identitätspolitik und 
Erinnerungskultur,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 37 (2011), 21-253. 

13 See among many studies the assessments in Hans Joachim Hillerbrand et al. (eds), 
Confessionalization in Europe, 1555-1700. Essays in Honour of Bodo Nischan (Farnham, 
2004). 

14 On German religious history, see Johannes Wallmann, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands 
seit der Reformation, 6th edition (Tübingen, 2006); on Dutch religious history, see Joris van 
Eijnatten and Fred van Lieburg, Niederländische Religionsgeschichte (Göttingen, 2011). 
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Calvinism was recognized as a third form of confessional state with the Peace 
of Münster in 1648.15 

Catholic confessionalization was pursued in the Netherlands under the 
rule of Philip II, who succeeded his father Charles V in 1555 as sovereign of 
the Dutch, Flemish, and Walloon territories. He centralized government 
and justice, reorganized the dioceses and pastorates, and prosecuted 
“heretical” Catholics. The whole project failed because of the growing 
resistance ofnoblemen and magistrates and arevolt, lead by Prince William 
of Orange. The provinces of Holland and Zeeland declared themselves 
independent and accepted the Protestant reformation in 1572. Public 
church life now came under the guidance of convinced Calvinists from the 
clandestine congregations in the Southern Netherlands or the exile com- 
munities in London, Emden, Wesel, Heidelberg, Frankenthal, and else- 
where. Other provinces in the Northern Netherlands (Gelderland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, Overijssel, and Groningen/Drenthe) joined the revolt from 
1576 onwards. After an Eighty Years War with military ups-and-downs, 
and the loss of the greater parts of Flanders, Brabant, and Limburg, the 
Dutch Republic, or the Seven United Provinces, were recognised as a free 
state in 1648.16 

The Dutch Reformed Church accepted a confession (Tournai 1561) and a 
church order (Emden 1571) already in its underground formative period. The 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563), composed for religious education in the Palatine, 
was also recognised as canon for preaching and teaching. These forms assured 
purity of doctrine and life, including notions of conversion, regeneration, and 
sanctification that became critical in later Pietism.” It was not easy to win over 
the Catholic population to the new official church. The tensions between a 
pure church and a people’s church culminated in political and ecclesiastical 
crisis during the Twelve Years’ Truce (1609-1621). The international Synod of 
Dordrecht (1618-1619) confirmed the rights of the Reformed Church in theol- 
ogy, self-governance, and admission policy to the ministry and the Lord’s table. 


15 Heinz Schilling, Die reformierte Konfessionalisierung in Deutschland - Das Problem der 
“Zweiten Reformation” (Gütersloh, 1985); in this volume: Paul Münch, “Volkskultur und 
Calvinismus. Zu Theorie und Praxis der ‘reformatio vitae’ während der ‘Zweiten 
Reformation)” pp. 291-307. 

16 Fora good introduction to Dutch reformation history and the role of Calvinism, see Philip 
Benedict, Christ’s churches purely reformed. A social history of Calvinism (New Haven/ 
London, 2002), pp. 173-201. Cf. R. Po-Chia Hsia and Henk van Nierop (eds), Calvinism and 
religious toleration in the Dutch Golden Age (Cambridge, 2002). 


17 See in particular questions & answers 8, 20, and 98 of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
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Non-Calvinist beliefs and practices were more or less permitted by local and 
provincial authorities.!® 

The Dutch Reformed Church - since 1619 never operating as a national body, 
but as a conglomerate of nine synods - offered support to the vulnerable sister 
churches of the Zweite Reformation in neighbouring German counties. 
Presbyterian church bodies came into existence in the counties of East Frisia, 
Bentheim, Steinfurt, and Tecklenburg, and the interconnected counties of 
Julich, Cleve, Berg, Mark, and Moers.!? Princely protections were essential in 
Lingen, Nassau-Dillenburg, Lippe-Detmold, and Hessen-Kassel. Brandenburg 
went over to Calvinism in 1613, granting the population the freedom to remain 
Lutheran. Hessen-Marburg and the Palatine were lost to Calvinism in 1619. This 
network of small German centers with threatened Calvinist minorities, in the 
shadow of a powerful Dutch Republic, formed the context of Christian confes- 
sionalisation or collective disciplining of individuals, families, and popula- 
tions. Meanwhile, concern for improvement of life became a general tendency 
within all religious confessions in the seventeenth century. 


Notions of Further Reformation 


After 1555 there were only secret Calvinist communities in the Southern 
Netherlands and in three towns of Zeeland (Vlissingen, Veere, and Zierikzee), 
organised in consistories of ministers, elders, and deacons. After the 1572 revolt, 
consistories in a small region formed classes, and classes formed synods. A use- 
ful example in our context is the installation of the classis Voorne-Putten, con- 
sisting of the city of Brielle and the villages on two surrounding islands. When 
in 1573 a meeting was organized to settle the ecclesiastical body, the ministers 
from Vlissingen and Veere spoke in a Latin letter of a reformatio exactior 
(a more precise or exact reformation). A minister from Delft translated these 
words as a nader reformatie (“further reformation”).?° This old-Dutch two- 
word-combination makes clear that the expression at the time had a 


18 Aza Goudriaan & Fred van Lieburg (eds), Revisiting the Synod of Dordt 1618-1619 (Leiden, 
2011); Fred van Lieburg, “Reunderstanding the Dordt Church Order in its Dutch political, 
ecclesiastical and cultural context (1559-1816),” in Allan J. Janssen and Leo J. Koffeman 
(eds.), Protestant Church Polity in Changing Contexts. Ecclesiological and Historical 
Contributions (Berlin, 2014), pp. 117-136. 

19 Heinz Schilling, Civic Calvinism in Northwestern Germany and The Netherlands. Sixteenth 
to Nineteenth Centuries (Kirksville, 1991). 

20 Willem G. Visser, De classis Brielle 1574-1623 (The Hague, 2014). 
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functional meaning. There was no moral meaning such as that found in the 
historiographical construction in the twentieth century of a (Pietist) Nadere 
Reformatie, or Further Reformation movement in early and later Calvinism. 

Half a century later, the similar old-Dutch expression vorder reformatie 
[modern Dutch: verdere reformatie] is found in an extensive reform program, 
“Necessary expostulation, concerning the present lamentable state of God’s 
people,” published by Willem Teellinck (1579-1629).7! The above-mentioned 
phrase was a literal translation of the English slogan “further reformation,” 
used by Calvinist or Puritan critics of the liturgy and order of the Church of 
England under the rule of Elisabeth I. Teellinck, a native of Zierikzee, son of a 
high official of the Dutch Republic, and student of law, made a Grand Tour in 
England and France. He attended a prayer meeting of hundreds of ministers in 
London before their offer of a petition to king James I at Hampton Court. He 
decided to study theology, and became a minister and author, seeking to 
inspire and promote reformation in the Dutch Republic and Reformed Church. 
Speaking of a “further reformation of the matters which are deformed among 
us,” he indicated at the same time “the intended reformation of manners that 
we already began fifty years ago.” So the first reformation, begun in the 1570s, 
was the basis for his pursuit of confessionalization in an intensified or Puritan 
manner. 

Teellinck’s reform program, published as a mature life work in 1627, fitted 
within the framework of the confessional state. He addressed the government 
and its officials as well as the church and its ministers and members. He listed 
the sins of the people, the abuses in society, and the remedies for recovery. He 
pled for fasting and prayer days as collective moments of repentance. Strict 
Sabbath observance, adopted from the English Puritans, was the only extreme 
point. At synods as well as in polemics, Teellinck made clear that he exceeded 
the standards of the Dutch confession and reformation. His program was not 
successful in the political and ecclesiastical spheres, but set the tone for cata- 
logues of sins, consistorial reform programs, and requests to local and provin- 
cial magistrates. Especially in the province of Zeeland and in the city of 
Utrecht, a tradition of reform efforts flourished until the 1670s. The most pro- 
ductive imitator of Teellinck was Reformed minister Jacobus Koelman (1631- 
1695), who published a collection of reform programs in 1677 and wrote his 
own in 1678, the “Points of Necessary Reformation.” 

The reform programs were marked by the traditional worldview whereby 
God blesses the good and punishes the evil with the “three scourges” of plague, 


21 Willem Teellinck, Noodwendigh vertoogh, aengaende den tegenwoordigen bedroefden 
staet, van Gods volck (Middelburg, 1627). 
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war, and famine. Teellinck wrote his magnum opus in defence of his colleagues 
in the time of Protestant misfortunes during Europe’s Thirty Years War (1618- 
1648). Utrecht clergy compiled “Means to further reformation of manners 
neglected in this congregation” on the occasion of defeat in a sea battle at the 
beginning of the Second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-1667). An event that evoked 
numerous reform programs was the attack on the Dutch Republic by the 
united powers of Great Britain, France, Cologne, and Miinster in 1672, the so- 
called Year of Disaster. This catastrophe called forth “a holy, zealous reforma- 
tion and general continuing improvement” in order to turn away God’s wrath. 
Another classis submitted a “Concept for further reformation in doctrine, 
order, and manners’ to the States of Zeeland. Last but not least, the Synod of 
Groningen made “a solemn agreement to godliness” in response to the French 
threat to destroy European Protestantism after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685.22 

Did the Dutch reform programs for further reformation influence German 
Pietism? The motif of reformatio vitae was not restricted by confessional or 
national borders. Semper in ecclesia opus esse reformatione, “there is always a 
need for reformation in the church,” wrote the Wittenberg orthodox Lutheran 
theologian Fridericus Balduinus in 1610. He coined an expression which echoes 
through the Calvinist and Dutch tradition right up to Karl Barth in 1947.73 
Rostock Pastor Theophil Grossgebauer modeled his 1661 “Watchcry in the Zion 
of Devastation” after “a foreign theologian,’ who appears to be none other than 
Willem Teellinck. Grossgebauer, however, replaced Reformed phrases with 
Lutheran ones. Teellinck’s well-known reform program was translated into 
German by a Reformed layman Philipp Erberfeld, who sought in vain for a 
publisher in 1675, the year in which Philipp Jakob Spener published his classic 
statement, Pia Desideria or “Heartfelt Desires for God-pleasing Reform.” 
Though Spener later acknowledged inspiration from Grossgebauer,?* no use of 
Dutch sources can be proven in Spener. 


22 Fred van Lieburg, “Dynamics of Dutch Calvinism. Early modern programs for further ref- 
ormation,” in Gijsbert van den Brink & Harro Höpfl (eds), Calvinism and the making of the 
European mind (Leiden, 2014). 

23 Theodor Mahlmann, “Ecclesia semper reformanda’. Eine historische Aufklärung,’ in 
Torbjörn Johansson et al. (eds) Hermeneutica Sacra. Studien zur Auslegung der Heiligen 
Schrift im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 2010), pp. 381-442. 

24 Jan van de Kamp, “Die Rezeption von Willem Teellincks Noodwendigh Vertoog in 
Deutschland im 17. Jahrhundert,’ paper presented at the Fourth International Congress 
for Pietism Research, Halle, August 2013. 
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In the confessional state, clergymen played the most important role in trans- 
mitting Christian norms and values to the people. Sermons, sacraments, pasto- 
ral care, catechesis, discipline, and not least an exemplary lifestyle were the 
means for making spiritual life a living reality. Theological training of future 
ministers at an official academy with orthodox teachers was an essential pre- 
condition. This was also true for the Dutch Republic, although two reserva- 
tions can be mentioned. In the foundational period of the Reformed Church, 
schoolmasters and other laymen were admitted to the ministry. The opportu- 
nity for men with “singular gifts” continued even after there were sufficient 
university-trained candidates for the ministry. Moreover, there was a vast clerus 
minor, consisting of untrained but salaried comforters of the sick, catechists, 
as well as voluntary “admonishers.” Among these lay pastors and preachers 
were many pious men and women who spoke a language of spiritual devotion 
that reached the hearts of many people.?? 

Most Dutch Reformed ministers studied at the theological faculties in 
Leiden, Franeker, Harderwijk, Groningen, or Utrecht. In general, theological 
education focused primarily upon biblical languages and dogmatics, neglect- 
ing fields such as church policy, homiletics, pastoral skills, or dealing with 
“cases of conscience.” The old question, whether theology is a theoretical or 
practical science, was answered in different ways. The Leiden theology profes- 
sors opted for a scholastic approach. Two efforts to establish a centre for practi- 
cal theology failed in the years before and after the Synod of Dordrecht. 
Zeeland was keen to have its own academy, independent of the Holland uni- 
versity, and offered clerical training in the spirit of Puritanism. Leiden consid- 
ered appointing William Ames, an English minister in The Hague and a pupil 
of Ramist theologian William Perkins. Later on, Ames taught at the university 
in Franeker, in Friesland, from 1622 until 1633.26 


25 Fred van Lieburg, “Preachers between inspiration and instruction: Dutch Reformed min- 
isters without academic education (sixteenth-eighteenth centuries),” Dutch Review of 
Church History 83 (2003); Theo Clemens and Wim Janse (eds), The Pastor Bonus (Leiden/ 
Boston, 2004), pp. 166-190; and Fred van Lieburg, “Reformierte Laienprediger auf dem 
niederländischen Pastoralmarkt. Zur anthropologischen Wertung des Pietismus,” 
Pietismus und Neuzeit 35 (2009), 237-252. 

26 Donald Sinnema, “The attempt to establish a chair in practical theology at Leiden univer- 
sity (1618-1626), in: Jordan J. Ballor et al. (eds), Church and school in early modern protes- 
tantism. Studies in honor of Richard A. Muller on the maturation of a theological tradition 
(Leiden, 2013), pp. 415-441. 
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The impulse for the rise of practical theology was provided by the founda- 
tion of an academy in the city of Utrecht in 1634. For more than forty years, 
professor Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) influenced hundreds of theology stu- 
dents who went on to serve in Dutch or German Reformed congregations. 
Connecting doctrina et pietas, he developed Latin courses, disputations, and 
manuals on the exercise of piety. All the usual topics of devotional orthodoxy 
and later Pietism, such as spiritual life, prayer and meditation, home gather- 
ings of devout Christians, came up for review.?7 Voetius admired the works of 
Willem Teellinck and called him “a second Thomas a Kempis, but Reformed.” 
He played a role in the call of strict Reformed theologians and ministers to 
Utrecht, which was a flourishing and sometimes turbulent stronghold of 
Calvinist reform orthodoxy between 1650 and 1680.28 Two ministers were dis- 
missed by the city fathers in 1660 because of their critical and agitating 
sermons. 

As for the intellectual scene of Dutch pious theology, Johan Godschalk van 
Schurman (1605-1664) should be mentioned as one exceptional student - 
leaving aside his well-known sister Anna Maria, who later became the learned 
disciple of Jean de Labadie. Exiled from Cologne, Johan Godschalk studied 
medicine in Franeker, also listening to the lectures of William Ames. He made 
a Grand Tour through Europe from 1661 to 1663, and took doctorates in Basel 
and Duisburg. At the Swiss academy he held an oration on the study and prac- 
tice of piety on August 22, 1662, which was printed in Basel. Quoting William 
Ames, he explained why Catholics, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Arminians, and 
Socinians all agree on one point: Christian religion means nothing without the 
practice of piety. He dealt with the inner and outer forms of devotion and the 
reading of practical books. He complained that students in theology were 
trained in using the Bible for doctrinal polemics rather than for growth in piety, 
and often preferred the pagan Classics to Scripture.?9 

Van Schurman was the guest of Reformed theologians Johan Buxtorf (1599- 
1664) and Lukas Gernler (1625-1675). In January 1663 they sent him to 
Strasbourg where he brought greetings to the young pastor, Philipp Jakob 
Spener; some fourteen years later, Spener would still remember van Schurman’s 


27 Cornelis A. de Niet, Gisbertus Voetius: De praktijk der godzaligheid (Ta ask etika sive 
Exercitia pietatis, 1664), 2 volumes (Utrecht, 1995). 

28 Andreas Miihling, “Zwischen Puritanismus, Orthodoxie und frühem Pietismus. Gisbertus 
Voetius und die ‘Nadere Reformatie, Monatshefte für Evangelische Kirchengeschichte des 
Rheinlandes 52 (2003), 243-254. 

29 C.A. de Niet, “Gode leven’. De Oratio de studio seu praxi pietatis van Johan Godschalk van 


Schurman, Basel 1662,’ Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 26 (2002), 99-124. 
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visit. Van Schurman was impressed above all by the person and message of 
Jean de Labadie, the preacher of Geneva and former Roman Catholic priest.?° 
When he returned home, he shared his enthusiasm for this apostolic figure 
with the Utrecht circle and worked to bring Labadie to the Netherlands. In 
1666, the French minister accepted the call of the Walloon Church in the city 
Middelburg, in Zeeland. Labadie strove to establish “prophetic exercises” in 
order to train young men in Bible exegesis, and to edify those attending from 
the local congregation. However, his success became his failure. He was dis- 
missed for his efforts by the Walloon Synod and removed by the city council of 
Middelburg in 1668.31 


Dynamic Bible Studies 


Dutch universities attracted many foreign students for educational Grand 
Tours, thanks to the prosperity of the country, the academic freedom it offered, 
and the quality of scholarship. In the seventeenth century, German students 
and professors came in great numbers, especially from the Protestant territo- 
ries of the Empire.?? Local Reformed schools for theology, such as those 
in Bremen, Duisburg, Lingen, and Steinfurt, formed a Dutch-German (and 
French) republic of letters, characterized by connections among learned indi- 
viduals, and by their diverse philosophical and theological approaches. 
German Reformed participants were known for their moderate positions, 
shaped by their dealings with Lutheranism, Philippism, and Calvinism. At the 
Synod of Dordrecht, the delegates from Bremen — Matthias Martini (1572- 
1630) and Ludwig Crocius (1586-1655) — did not hide their opposition to radi- 
cal tendencies in resolving the theological tensions between Calvinists and 
Arminians.33 

Bremen was the place of origin and schooling of Johannes Coccejus (1603- 
1669), professor in theology in Franeker and in Leiden, from 1650 until his 
death. Influenced by his native teachers mentioned above, as well as by 


30 Johannes Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener und die Anfänge des Pietismus (Tübingen, 1986), 
pp. 166-168. 

31 Trevor John Saxby, The quest for the new Jerusalem, Jean de Labadie and the Labadists, 
1610-1744 (Dordrecht, 1987). 

32 Heinz Schneppen, Niederländische Universitäten und deutsches Geistesleben von der 
Gründung der Universität Leiden bis ins späte 18. Jahrhundert (Münster, 1960). 

33 Gottfried Mai, Die niederdeutsche Reformbewegung. Ursprünge und Verlauf des Pietismus 
in Bremen bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Bremen, 1979). 
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Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) and Caspar Olevianus (1536-1587), Coccejus 
developed his own hermeneutical system as an attractive alternative to the 
static and precisionist theology of Voetius. His philological and exegetical 
studies of the Scriptures, seeking for parallels of the one text in other Bible 
books, resulted in a dynamic, historical, and eschatological view of God’s 
Covenant and Kingdom between the world’s creation and completion. His 
opinion on the Sabbath, however, provoked quarrels in academy and church. 
In his eyes, the weekly day of rest did not originate in Paradise but in Israel’s 
history, and was therefore not a binding requirement for Christians. Coccejus’ 
ethics were characterised by freedom of conscience. For the next eighty years 
(1658-1738), his views became a source of division among the governing elites 
and pastors in the Dutch churches.’* 

Coccejus was hopeful for the future ofthe European churches. According to 
his prophetic views, part of his federal theology, he expected a future glorious 
age for Christianity, including successful missions among Jews and Muslims. 
He did not hide his disappointment about the church of his day, since it did 
not show signs of the breakthrough of God’s Kingdom. Nevertheless, he 
rejected every form of secession and separation, such as in Jean de Labadie. 
Meanwhile, in his publications and correspondence he recommended private 
meetings of believers where they could discuss their growth in piety (colloquia 
privata inter paucos de pietate). Coccejus also called for collegia prophetica, 
gatherings in which Christians could nurture their hope for better times for the 
church by using his method of Biblical interpretation. 

Coccejus’ teachings not only deeply influenced Dutch Reformed colleagues 
and students, but Germans as well.?° To a certain degree, their receptivity was 
furthered by the paradigm shift in philosophy generated by René Descartes 
(1596-1650), a French Catholic exile in the Netherlands. Cartesian Cocceians 
were found among university scholars and their disciples in Duisburg, Hamm, 
and Steinfurt in the 1650s and 1660s. German Reformed theologians were cre- 
ative in combining elements from Voetius and Coccejus. The pastor Theodor 
Undereyck studied with both professors, and in later historiography was called 
“the catechist of Cocceianism” and “the father of German Reformed Pietism.”36 


34 See for the following paragraphs Willem J. van Asselt, The federal theology of Johannes 
Cocceius (1603-1669) (Leiden, 2001). 

35 Heiner Faulenbach, “Die Anfänge des Pietismus bei den Reformierten in Deutschland,” 
Pietismus und Neuzeit 4 (1977-1978), 190-234. 

36 His essentially orthodox Calvinist position has recently been established. See the theo- 
logical biography Do-Hong Jou, Theodor Undereyck und die Anfänge des reformierten 
Pietismus (Bochum, 1994) and the evaluation by Andreas Miihling, “Theodor Undereyck 
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Given the views of Coccejus on eschatology, a key factor in early Lutheran 
Pietism, the question of the influence of the German-Dutch Reformed theolo- 
gian on Spener is obvious. Spener’s follower Johann Heinrich Majus edited 
Coccejus’ Opera Omnia in 1698.3” 

The Cocceian influence on German Pietism was strong in late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century theology and piety. As a reaction to the intellec- 
tual influence of Cartesianism, faithful Cocceians stressed the spiritual and 
practical features of his prophetic doctrine. Although Cocceius did not work 
with a detailed order of salvation, he indicated correspondences between the 
progress of God’s covenant in history and the personal experience of God’s 
friendship (amicitia Dei). An important representative was Friedrich Adolph 
Lampe (1683-1729), who studied in Franeker and taught in Utrecht, ending his 
career in Bremen.3® Whereas many of Lampe’s works were translated into 
Dutch, several works of Dutch Cocceians were translated into German in order 
to edify German Reformed people in the area of practical piety. 


Culture of Discussion 


Academic interaction among European scholars was facilitated by use of the 
Latin language. The kinship of Dutch and German neighbours enabled con- 
tacts in daily life — as did the homogeneity of the so-called North Sea Culture, 
including Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian people as well. Leaving aside regional 
differences, “Low Dutch” (Nederduits, Niederdeutsch, Plattdeutsch) was com- 
prehensible to High German natives, in both the spoken and written forms. In 
several regions in the German Empire - in particular East Frisia (Rheiderland), 
Lingen, Bentheim, and Cleve — the Dutch language was used in worship and 
education.3? To give just one example, a German student in the city of Utrecht, 
Theodor Undereyck (born in Duisburg), was influenced not only by Dutch 
theologians, but also by the sermons of local ministers Jodocus van Lodenstein 
(1620-1677) and Justus van den Boogaart.*° 


en de invloed van de Nadere Reformatie op het Duitse gereformeerde Piëtisme, 
Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 29 (2005), 32-42. 

37 Cf. Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener, pp. 333-334. 

38 Another example of Coccejus’ influence is the Reformed Court preacher in Offenbach/ 
Main, Conrad Bröske. See Douglas H. Shantz, Between Sardis and Philadelphia: the Life and 
World of Pietist Court Preacher Conrad Bröske (Leiden, 2008), pp. 33-41, 76, 77- 

39 Ludger Kremer, Das Niederländische als Kultursprache deutscher Gebiete (Bonn, 1983). 

40 Cf. Carl J. Schroeder, In Quest of Pentecost. Jodocus van Lodenstein and the Dutch second 
Reformation (Lanham, 2001). 
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The interchange between languages was connected with the intellectual 
exchange, not least in matters of religion and piety. Books provided the most 
open form of communication of ideas to a wide audience, regardless of politi- 
cal, social, and confessional boundaries. With respect to book production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption, the Northern Netherlands profited from having 
populated cities, educated authors, flourishing printing houses, and interested 
readers. Thanks to the late medieval movement known as the Devotio Moderna, 
hundreds of religious texts became available for purchase in the book market. 
In the Calvinist Dutch Republic, the vernacular Bible became widely avail- 
able.*! Already in 1662, long before the foundation of Bible societies by the 
Pietists, a group of Dutch printers cooperated in forming a so-called Bible 
Company in order to publish States Bibles in various formats at varying prices. 

Pietism research in recent years has focused on what the Pietists read — 
books of devotion in various languages, translations, and editions and repre- 
senting different confessional spheres in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. This research has pointed to the rediscovery, among both 
Lutheran and Reformed Pietists, of late medieval books by Catholic mystics, 
the use of English Puritan manuals by Dutch and German Protestants, and the 
transmission of Dutch Reformed works to the Middle European world.” It is 
difficult, however, to draw conclusions about religious influence and appro- 
priation from the production and possession of these books. On the one hand, 
the printing press reinforced the challenge of confessional piety itself - how to 
implement strong spiritual norms within a wide public? On the other hand, 
the proof of the pudding was in the eating. While German Lutherans spoke of 
alte Tröster (old comforters) from times of war, Dutch Calvinists honoured the 
heritage of oude schrijvers (old writers) from the Golden Age.*? 


41 Willem Frijhoff, “Calvinism, Literacy, and Reading Culture in the Early Modern Northern 
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Pietismus,’ Nederlands archief voor kerkgeschiedenis 78 (1998), 161-183; Jan van de 
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As for the wider influence of books and ideas, the Dutch Republic distin- 
guished itself not only bytherich book circulation, but also by the relative lack 
of censorship.** Only the Reformed Church made some attempt to control reli- 
gious publishing, requiring authors to seek approval from a classis or theologi- 
calfacultybefore undertakingpublication. In practice, however, no manuscripts 
were denied printing rights, thanks to a tight network of booksellers. In combi- 
nation with high levels of tolerance, literacy, and immigration, a certain degree 
of freedom of opinion was characteristic of Jewish-Christian culture in the 
Netherlands. If the construction of a public sphere was reserved for the age of 
Enlightenment (thinking of the Öffentlichkeit of Jürgen Habermas), the term 
“discussion culture” has been coined for the earlier existence of a sphere of 
freethinking and ecumenicity.* 


Mystical Spiritualists and Reformers 


The freedom of belief, writing, thought, and public discussion in the Dutch 
confessional state created a domain of critics outside the church. The term 
“Radical Pietism” is unknown in Dutch historiography, although the old label 
of reformateurs refers to the same sort of religious idealists, once characterized 
as “the Stepchildren of the Reformation” or “Christians without a Church.”46 
They shared the rejection of an outward organisation of true believers and 
searched for the inner union of God’s children, guided by the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts. “Mystical Spiritualism” seems the most useful umbrella term for 
this diffuse group of nonconformists, as opposed to the anachronistic or teleo- 
logical label of (pre-)Pietism, found in the new Geschichte des Pietismus.*” 
The Dutch Republic harboured a couple of figures who were later seen as 
precursors of German (Radical) Pietism. Among the examples documented in 
religious historiography, the less known case of Christian Hoburg (1607-1675) 


44 Fora general Dutch book history, see Marieke van Delft (ed.), Bibliopolis. History of the 
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unity (Assen, 2004). 

46 Johannes Lindeboom, Stiefkinderen van het Christendom (The Hague, 1929); Leszek 
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is instructive in this context. When he left Lutheranism in 1649, after several 
confrontations with church and state officials in North Germany, he authored 
a series of religious books, including his lamenting Mirror of the Failings of the 
Clergy in present-day Christendom (1644). These German books were published 
in Amsterdam, mostly under pseudonyms, and left no doubt about his affılia- 
tion with mystical theology. Nevertheless, he was accepted by the Reformed 
Classis of Zutphen in 1652 to serve as public preacher at the Keppel castle in 
Gelderland. He was examined in doctrine and signed the Dutch confessional 
forms. In 1655 the Classis removed him to the village of Lathum (near the city 
of Arnhem) because his patron could not endure his sermons. In 1669 he was 
dismissed by the Classis, when they realized his deviation from orthodoxy. 

Hoburg found exile in Middelburg, Amsterdam, and Altona in the same 
period when the former pastor Labadie wandered through the Netherlands 
and Germany. In 1668, some Lutheran ministers were removed from office and 
banned from the city of Zwolle in Overijssel. One of them, Friedrich Breckling 
(1629-1711), devoted the rest of his life to building up his library and network of 
international Spiritualism, living for 18 years in Amsterdam and 21 years in The 
Hague.*® Dutch cities varied in their degree of toleration and hospitality, with 
Amsterdam coming out on top. To quote the biographer of Antoinette 
Bourignon (1616-1680), Amsterdam was the meeting place of “persons from all 
sorts of places, confessions, and sympathies — Reformed, Lutheran, Anabaptist, 
Socinian - including theologians, philosophers, rabbis, prophets, and prophet- 
esses, all types of people, trained in all arts and sciences.”49 

Previewing the birth of Pietism, three persons should be mentioned as pro- 
moters of new hopes for better times, which found expression in German 
Lutheranism thanks to Spener in 1675. First, there is the Walloon Reformed 
minister Petrus Serrarius (1600-1669), who was removed from office because 
of mystical spiritualism, and after 1628 lived in Amsterdam as a corrector of 
books; second is the exiled bishop of Bohemia, Jan Amos Comenius (1592- 
1670), who after 1656 was supported by the Amsterdam city fathers; and third is 
Jean de Labadie, whose works became the focus of discussion and speculation 
on the future of the church and the world. Pointing to military expeditions, 
epidemics, and cosmic phenomena in the critical year of 1666, these individu- 
als found a host of signs in heaven and earth which they interpreted according 


48 Brigitte Klosterberg and Guido Naschert (eds.), Friedrich Breckling (1629-1711): Prediger, 
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to Biblical prophecy. All of these learned observers and authors developed 
chiliastic expectations, paving the way for optimistic views of the near or later 
future.5° 

Amsterdam was the Dutch centre of religious dissent and reading culture. 
Only Frankfurt am Main could compete in this regard, thanks to the annual 
Book Fair and a vibrant book trade. After the fall of Antwerp in 1585, many 
wealthy merchants left for Amsterdam or Frankfurt in search of religious lib- 
erty. While Holland was a harbour for Calvinist refugees, in Frankfurt 
Lutheranism remained dominant. The neighboring territory of Frankenthal 
was crowded with families from the Southern Netherlands with strong 
Protestant views. Gradually, the Amsterdam city fathers welcomed the 
Reformed minorities of Walloon, Flemish, Dutch, or German origins as part of 
the established confessional order. Orthodox Lutheran magistrates and minis- 
ters in Frankfurt dealt in a less tolerant fashion with the presence of sympa- 
thizers of inter-confessional piety.°! 


Collegia Pietatis 


A small family story may illustrate the religious sociability in Frankfurt am 
Main against the background of the Dutch-German connection. Among the 
settlers around 1600 was Johannes Neef, who had at least two sons. One, 
Johannes junior, studied theology and entered the Dutch Reformed ministry in 
Zoelen in Gelderland; his brother Peter lived as a merchant in Frankfurt along 
with his wife Anna Maria de Brah from Nürnberg. The two brothers belonged 
to a circle of “suspect persons” who were labelled “Weigelianer,” after the 
German mystical writer Valentin Weigel (1533-1588). Books promoting spiritu- 
alism and church criticism, by authors such as Caspar Schwenckfeld 
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(1489-1561), Johann Arndt (1555-1621), and Christian Hoburg, were readily 
available in Frankfurt.5? Later on, Peter Neef’s niece Sara (1632-1706) married 
the Dutch Reformed minister Willem a Brakel (1635-1711), having met him via 
her friendship with Anna Maria van Schurman in the city of Utrecht. Willem 
published important theological works, including the private meditations of 
his wife, printed shortly after her death.°? 

Frankfurt was a hotbed of pious renewal; this renewing zeal could be found 
among all the main confessions. The German Reformed congregation called 
the Miilheim minister Theodor Undereyck in 1665, without success; a year 
later, the Lutheran city church called Spener as its senior pastor. In the 1660s 
Undereyck was holding private catechisations for his flock, just as his Reformed 
colleague Samuel Nethenus had done in the village of Baerl in Moers since 
1650. In Frankfurt in August 1670, Spener’s friend Johann Jakob Schiitz started 
a collegium pietatis, a reading group of prominent laymen interested in reli- 
gious books. Private gatherings for Bible study and religious discussion were 
quite common in Dutch and German Reformed church life.5+ This is true for 
the ecclesiola (the little church, that is the house meeting of family or friends) 
as well as for the ecclesiola in ecclesia (the small group gathering with ecclesi- 
astical permission without leanings to separation).°° 

In 1628, a circle of Reformed church members in the city of Rotterdam 
would meet privately after public worship on Sunday in order to study Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. Although their orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, some 
churchmen wanted a statement of approval from the consistory, the classis, 
and finally the synod. A synodal committee allowed the group to con- 
tinue under some restrictions of time and participation, preferably — but 
not necessarily — under the leadership of an ordained minister. One of the 
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committee members who assessed this case was the later professor of theol- 
ogy, Voetius. He dealt with the matter of the “particular gatherings of Christians” 
several times during his academic career, including in 1667 and 1668 during the 
prophetic exercises of Labadie in Middelburg.’® The Latin disputation on this 
matter would later be translated from Dutch into German by Schiitz, demon- 
strating that even an orthodox Calvinist like Voetius was not opposed to this 
way of exercising faith.5” 

The conventicle regulation of 1629 was reconfirmed with slight modifica- 
tions by the Synod of South Holland in 1669 and 1670, the official response to 
the appeal that Labadism held for critics of the Reformed churches in and 
around The Hague. The Holland resolutions echoed in the German Lower 
Rhineland, where the Reformed classes, provincial and general synods dealt 
with conventicles in the sense of “exercises of godliness” until a final regulation 
in 1674. In the same region, the Wesel ministerial candidate Hendrik Sluyter 
(1643-1675), a former theological student of both Voetius in Utrecht and 
Coccejus in Leiden, as well as a disciple of Labadie in Amsterdam, promoted 
conventicles which tended more to separation of true believers from the 
Reformed church. Sluyter was involved in a circle of friends who already in 
autumn 1669 organised private meetings to study passages from the Bible and 
to read a chiliastic treatise by Petrus Serrarius. 

In winter of 1674/1675, the Frankfurt collegium pietatis changed its main goal 
from reading devotional books to Bible study. Neither the initial gathering 
formed by Schiitz and Spener in 1670, nor the transformation four years later, 
can be traced back directly to any Dutch impulse. Current scholarship still 
ascribes these initiatives to the inspiration of a writing by Labadie, sent from 
Altona to Frankfurt. In a treatise on the prophetic exercises, he explained the 
continuity of the practice with the apostolic gatherings in 1 Corinthians 14. 
Spener valued Bible studies as an expression of the priesthood of all believers, 
and as a necessary supplement to the public preaching of the Word. He warned, 
however, against the separation of true and false believers, an option soon fol- 
lowed by Schütz and others. In 1675, Spener spoke of the ecclesiola in ecclesia, 
to be interpreted as an ecclesiola without separation. The Frankfurt collegium 
in Spener’s home ended in 1682. After this, Spener never again established any 
collegia pietatis within his churches. 
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Pietism historiography has been overly preoccupied with tracing genealogies 
of ideas, writings, and personal contacts, neglecting parallel developments 
within different social and political contexts. The independent conventicles in 
the Dutch-German Reformed and Lutheran traditions would seem to demand 
a polygenesis model of origin, rather than the monogenesis model found in 
older studies. The same is true for the genre of reform programs, which was a 
common way of addressing issues in the confessional state churches. In the 
Dutch Reformed tradition, programs were spread abroad in print as well as 
submitted to ecclesiastical and political bodies. This found a parallel expres- 
sion in northern Germany, illustrated by the Rhineland synods during the 
years 1674-1677. Spener published his classic reform call as a preface to Johann 
Arndt’s gospel sermons, then separately as the Pia Desideria in fall of 1675. 

What was new in the Pia Desideria? Church historian Johannes Wallmann 
has promoted his well-known triad of characteristics of Lutheran Pietism: the 
gathering of the pious, hopes for better times, and popular Bible reading as an 
expression of the priesthood of all believers. The first point - Sammlung der 
Frommen - is illustrated by the Frankfurt collegium pietatis, expressing the 
notion of the ecclesiola in ecclesia. Wallmann therefore points to the beginning 
of Pietism in 1670 rather than in 1675. Although the international and inter- 
confessional history sketched above suggests the existence of these three 
Pietism markers in earlier Spiritualist, Puritan, or Calvinist traditions, one 
could argue for the uniqueness of their combination in 1675, especially with 
respect to the chiliastic hopes expressed in Hoffnungen besserer Zeiten. 
However, the main source of innovation in Spener’s reform program was his 
silence regarding the magistrate’s role in church renewal, a point of contention 
in a confessional state. 

Spener was far from denying the legitimacy of the state as the regulator of 
Christian society and protector of the true church. But more than a century 
after the Reformation of Latin Christianity, or the confessionalization of 
Western European societies, his focus was no longer on princes and magis- 
trates when it came to renewal of Christian life. After a century of collective 
disciplining by public sermons, sacraments, schools, and Sabbath observance, 
his energy was directed to personal and private appeals to piety, presuming 
that renewed individuals and small groups would impact the broader society 
in the long term. Turning a blind eye to the political and ecclesiastical powers, 
his focus was on the Kingdom of God within. 

Spener’s reform call seemed traditional in content, but it appeared to hold 
society’s opinion leaders responsible for basic problems in the confessional 
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state. The explosion of reactions to the Pia Desideria demonstrated that Spener 
had touched the Achilles heel of absolutist regimes and opened a Pandora’s 
box in the German Empire. No conference or council followed, yet a public 
debate in sermons, polemics, and discussions provoked a collective reconsid- 
eration of the position of voluntary religion — whether orthodox, pious, 
Catholic, Reformed, or Lutheran - in the international constellation after the 
Peaces of Augsburg in 1555 and of Westphalia in 1648. The “pietistische 
Streitigkeiten” of politicians, preachers, and professors occurred in the period 
between 1672 and 1713. They proved important for establishing a new balance 
of power, free of confessional dominance, within England, France, and 
Germany. 

The Dutch Republic lost its weight of influence after the European coalition 
wars. After the head start of a vibrant discussion in the cultural and public 
spheres, the Netherlands lost its exclusive claim to religious liberty and tolera- 
tion of religious diversity. Both the Dutch and German states wrestled for 
decades to establish stability in religious affairs. The tragedy of Reformed min- 
isters suffering under the strong arm of the magistrate in the Netherlands 
(Utrecht 1660: Johannes Teellinck and Abraham van de Velde; Middelburg 
1668: Jean de Labadie; Sluis 1674: Jacobus Koelman) was countered by the expe- 
riences of German colleagues (Mülheim 1666: Theodor Undereyck; Braunfels 
1697: Johann Henrich Reitz) and Lutheran pastors (Erfurt 1691: August 
Hermann Francke; Hamburg 1693: Johann Heinrich Horb). Not until the late 
eighteenth century was there any real toleration of Pietism and a separation of 
the confessional church and the national state. 


The Brandenburg Leap and Lead 


The most positive implementation of the Pietist program was in Brandenburg, 
although the reference to “Pietist confessionalisation” by Markus Matthias 
does not seem right.°® Its ruler was the Calvinist Frederick William I, the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg and duke of Prussia (1620-1688). After his education in 
Leiden, Frederick William began his reign in 1640, using Dutch models for gov- 
ernmental reform. He married the daughter of Frederick Henry of Orange- 
Nassau (1584-1647), who was responsible for granting greater freedom to the 
Arminians. Among his advisors was the Lutheran jurist Raban von Canstein 
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(1617-1680), who also visited the Netherlands during a Grand Tour. Von 
Canstein’s son Carl Hildebrand (1667-1719) became an influential court official 
in Berlin, and founder of the first Bible Society in Europe in 1712. 

Frederick William was first confronted with Protestant tensions in 1670 in 
his Lower Rhineland territories of Cleve, Gulik, Mark, and Berg. When the 
Count of Miilheim prevented Reformed church members from meeting in 
conventicles, the Great Elector wrote him a letter of rebuke. The Elector 
received the president of the synod in Berlin, and hosted a religious conference 
in Bielefeld in 1671 to bring about reconciliation. Meanwhile, the Labadist 
community had settled in Herford, a small county under Brandenburg rule. 
The Elector asked his court preachers and advisors if he should tolerate this 
sectarian group. Raban von Canstein advised positively, but his privy council 
called for expulsion of the self-confident mystics. The Labadists then moved to 
Altona, in Denmark. They soon returned to the Netherlands and found asylum 
in a castle in Wieuwerd, in the province of Friesland. 

The year 1688 marked the beginning of the reign of Frederick I (1657-1713) of 
Brandenburg-Prussia. Affiliated with the Orange-dynasty, he visited Holland 
several times, claimed an inheritance from Prince William III (1650-1702), and 
added the counties of Moers and Lingen to his territorial rule. Frederick worked 
to reinforce the relationship of Dutch-German Calvinism. On the Lutheran 
front, he offered positions in the church and in the university to Spener in 
Berlin and to Francke in Halle-Glaucha. However, the decisive action which 
made Pietism a movement was the privileging of the Francke Foundations in 
1698. Started as a local centre for caring and educating poor children, it 
expanded by adding an orphanage, a schooling system, a publishing house, 
and apothecary. Although personal initiatives of Francke and his colleagues 
were important, the key factor was the political backing of Prince Frederick. 
Halle became an important piece in the royal effort to break down the hege- 
mony of Lutheran orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism in central Europe. 

What vision drove the Pietist faction in Berlin and the pious Lutherans in 
Halle? The most advanced and successful systems of social care at the time 
could be found in the social institutions of the Dutch Republic. Francke 
remembered having seen an orphanage in Hamburg in 1682, built at the initia- 
tive of Dutch Protestant immigrants. In 1696, he asked Johann Overbeck (1651- 
1702), a physician in Cleve, to send him the regulations of Amsterdam houses 
for the poor, orphans, and prisoners. Subsequently, Francke commissioned his 
assistant in the care of orphans in Halle, theology student Georg Heinrich 
Neubauer (1666-1725), with undertaking a fact-finding tour of the Netherlands. 
Neubauer would visit several towns and tour their social institutions in service 
to “the poor and human society in general.” He went armed with a catalogue of 
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questions about the orphanage building, finances, food, clothing, education, 
schooling, work, personnel, health care, and hygiene. He was also expected to 
collect money for the future orphanage in Halle.59 

We do not have the results of Neubauer’s inquiries. The Halle archives only 
hold his accounts of the public, Reformed, and Mennonite orphanages in 
Amsterdam. However, we can imagine that Neubauer observed the competition 
between the well-provided burgerweeshuizen, conducted by rich citizens, and the 
public orphanages, destined for all children of Reformed backgrounds. The public 
orphanages were initiated by magistrates or deacons, managed by regents from 
the middle class, and financed by the free gifts of the people. The children were 
well housed, clothed, fed, and - last but not least - well trained in religion, knowl- 
edge, and practical skills. They were nurtured in Christian virtues and prepared 
for an honest profession, so they could go out and earn their own living. The pub- 
lic orphanages were presented as worthy of charity and as expressions of civic 
pride. This is what Neubauer and Francke may have discovered as they planned 
their own experiment in piety, education, and philanthropy.®° 


Interconfessional Pietist Biography 


In the early eighteenth century, pious Dutch literature played a role in the rise 
of German religious (auto)biography. Much has been written about the 
origins of this genre in the classical, Christian, and humanist traditions. The 
Reformation period stimulated martyr stories and personal confessions among 
Mennonites, Calvinists, and Catholics.6! Among English and Scottish Puritans, 
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the impulse to spiritual introspection and the recording of individual faith 
experiences, as well as the documentation of edifying biographies, was strong. 
Dutch Reformed sympathizers followed this example in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Jacobus Koelman translated acompendium on Christian piety by William 
Guthrie (1620-1665) and added a number of biographical accounts, mainly 
derived from Henry Walker’s Spiritual experiences of sundry believers and 
Samuel Clark’s series on Christian hagiography. Theodor Undereyck inserted 
exemplary biographies in his Christi Braut unter den Töchtern zu Laodicea, pub- 
lished during the birth pangs of German Pietism in 1670. 

About the same time, Lutheran exile Friedrich Breckling worked in the 
Netherlands on a project that focused on the stories of pious individuals from 
the context of a confessionalist history of Christianity. He compiled a cata- 
logue of “testimonies of truth,” from Luther up to the present day. Breckling 
passed these materials on to Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who used them for 
his book, The Lives of Believers, printed in the publishing house of the 
Halle Orphanage in 1701. Meanwhile, Johann Henrich Reitz pursued his series 
on The History of the Reborn, with the third volume appearing in 1701. His third, 
fourth and fifth volumes contained a host of Dutch examples, including van 
Lodenstein, Coccejus, and a 91 year old illiterate woman in Amsterdam.®? 

The rise of German books of spiritual biography, describing the lives of peo- 
ple from different countries and confessions, invoked a curious reaction from 
the Dutch side. Both Arnold and Reitz made use of a Swiss translation of The 
Steps of Spiritual Life by the Frisian Reformed minister, Theodorus a Brakel 
(1608-1669). Thirty years earlier, the mystical treatise, autobiographical in 
nature, was posthumously published by Brakel’s son Wilhelmus with further 
biographical details. Brakel junior, the husband of Sara Nevius, was now a 
senior pastor in the city of Rotterdam. He heard from Breckling that his father’s 
work was included in an ecumenical collection, which marked him as an 
orthodox and ecclesiastical theologian.® In April 1702, Brakel wrote a letter to 
Francke in Halle. He praised Francke’s efforts in the educational sphere and his 
conjoining of learning and piety, and noted his Calvinist leanings concerning 
the Lord’s Supper. 
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Brakel was amazed by the combination of orthodox and heterodox 
authors in the works of Arnold and Reitz. He knew of the “new light” that 
had risen under the labels of Pietism and mysticism. Although he wanted 
to be careful not to rush to condemnation, he shared his concerns with 
Francke. Whether or not the Halle patriarch answered his colleague in 
Rotterdam is unknown. Brakel expressed his concern for orthodoxy by writ- 
ing the book, Warning guide against the Pietists, Quietists, and similar devia- 
tions from a natural and spiritless religion in the shape of spirituality. In this 
treatise, Brakel contrasted the godliness of Francke and his colleagues with 
the errors of Tauler, Fenelon, Molinos, and others. He may have feared the 
growing influence of “the new religion in Germany” in Amsterdam, and 
elsewhere in the Netherlands.® Curiously, the text found a wide readership 
because it was attached to Brakel’s bestseller, Reasonable Religion, a detailed 
practical manual of Reformed dogmatics. A German translation of this 
work, published in Hessen-Kassel in 1716, had less of an impact upon 
Reformed and Lutheran Pietism.° 

In no other genre is the relation between Dutch Reformed pious culture and 
German Lutheran Pietism more ambiguous than in religious (auto)biography. 
The only German collections of life stories containing some examples of Dutch 
origin were edifying manuals for children, following the innovation of English 
Puritanism.®® Dutch influence was also declining in German language collec- 
tions of “last words” of godly souls.®’ In the sphere of ego documents, both 
traditions went their own way. Conversion narratives became popular in Dutch 
Reformed circles and conventicles, both in oral and written form. A number of 
autobiographical accounts resulted from discussions of the Calvinist order of 
salvation and its appropriation in the spiritual life. One printed version, The 
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excellent power of Christ’s life by the pious artisan, Hermanus Hermsen (1696- 
1786), became very popular. The Bentheim woman author Geesjen Pamans 
(1727-1821), a widely consulted “living saint” in the west German border 
region, belonged to the same tradition.® Little to nothing of this Dutch 
Reformed subculture seems to have reached the German Lutheran world, 
although Pietist lay men and women wrote about the same things in experi- 
encing God. 


Transatlantic Shift 


During the eighteenth century, the Dutch factor in German Pietism became 
weaker, while at the same time the influence of German Pietism was changing 
as well. In the short term, the German factor in transatlantic Pietism in a sense 
followed the way paved by the Dutch in matters of religious freedom. Yet, in 
the long term, Anglo-Saxon countries and cultures would assume the lead in 
global Protestant history for the next two centuries. Due to the Low Countries’ 
geographical situation in the North Sea area, and their economic position of 
leadership in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, early on the 
Dutch Republic could compete with Great Britain in trade, expansion, and 
colonization. Both states created “West Indian” and “East Indian” Companies, 
with settlements in present-day India, Indonesia, and South Africa. On the reli- 
gious front, English royal and ecclesiastical policies left to the United Provinces 
the role of refuge to nonconformists, dissenters, separatists, or Puritans. The 
Quaker leader Benjamin Furly lived for many years in Rotterdam, and kept in 
contact with the early Pietists in Frankfurt.’° As confessional states, both Great 
Britain and the Dutch Republic sought ecclesiastical control of their overseas 
territories, eventually coming to accept an open religious market within the 
immense continent across the Ocean. In the mother countries, William (III) of 
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Orange signed the Act of Toleration as British king in 1689, and the “Church 
Peace” as Dutch stadtholder in 1694.7! 

In 1620, after 12 years of exile in Leiden, the Pilgrim Fathers departed from 
Rotterdam and sailed to the New World. As for any German role, there is a sig- 
nificant detail about the grandfather of Hendrik Sluyter, the radical Calvinist 
from Wesel, who went from Cleve to Virginia in 1607. His grandson Peter, a fan 
of Labadie, traveled with the Dutch West Indian Company in 1679 in order to 
find suitable land for a self-sustaining religious community. Three years later, 
the colony of Bohemia Manor was founded in Maryland.” In the meantime, 
British and Dutch colonies were developed in the American Eastern Seaboard 
and Midwest. Although New Netherland fell into English hands in 1664, the 
Dutch Reformed Church in New Netherland did not become independent 
from the church of the Netherlands until 1772. One of the first burgomasters of 
New York was Johannes Nevius, from a Frankfurt family of Reformed sympa- 
thizers. The population of the former Dutch colony consisted largely of immi- 
grants from the German Rhineland, Westphalia, East Frisia, Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Oldenburg.” 

In current New Netherland studies, there is much talk of the Puritan or 
Pietist leanings of the Dutch Reformed ministers and lay pastors.’4 Everhardus 
Bogardus (1607-1647) was a stepson of the Dutch translator of William Perkins’ 
works; as an orphan boy he claimed to have received messages from an angel.”5 
The religious views of Teellinck, Voetius, Coccejus, Koelman, and Labadie 
would certainly have reached the Calvinists in the Middle Colonies. In 1682 
Koelman was called to America to serve as minister in a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion along the Delaware River. Throughout the eighteenth century, neither 
confessional nor linguistic differences stood in the way of intensive communi- 
cations among the lovers of true Christian spirituality, the experience of 
rebirth, and sanctification of life. A Catalogue of more than 700 mostly German 
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(Grand Rapids, 2012). 

75 Willem Frijhoff, Fulfilling God’s mission. The two worlds of dominie Everardus Bogardus, 
1607-1647 (Leiden, 2007). 
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books, issued by two booksellers in Philadelphia and Germantown in 1763, 
mentions numerous Dutch titles of sermons, songbooks, and edifying works, 
many of a mystical nature.’6 

In 1719, the Dutch West India Company and the Classis of Amsterdam served 
as intermediaries in calling German-Reformed minister Theodorus Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen (1692-1747) to the Raritan Valley in New Jersey. Fully committed 
to the “further reformation” movement in the Netherlands, Frelinghuysen 
inspired what is now acknowledged as the beginnings of the First Great 
Awakening in North America. Parallel to these transatlantic waves of revival, 
England, Scotland, the Netherlands, and border regions of East Frisia, Bentheim, 
and Cleve saw outbursts of emotive piety and collective conversion. Dutch 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities, and orthodox Reformed authors as well, 
reacted critically to signs of “enthusiasm” during the so-called “Nijkerk move- 
ment” in the Netherlands in the years 1749 to 1755.7” Similar acts of repression 
in the declining confessional state were seen after the immigration of Moravians 
in 1738. Owing to the hospitality of some landowners, their communities were 
allowed to settle in ‘s Heerendijk and expand in Zeist.”8 

On a global scale, both Dutch and German strands of Pietism lost their lead 
to British and American Evangelicalism during the eighteenth century. In the 
early modern period, the Protestant Low Countries were the setting for the 
travels and networking of German individuals such as Gerhard Tersteegen, 


76 Henrich Miller, Catalogus von mehr als 700 meist Deutschen Büchern, Welche entweder 
zusammen oder einzeln zu Verkaufen sind (Philadelphia, 1769[?]). Robert E. Cazden dates 
Miller’s catalogue in 1772, following an ad referring to it in Miller’s Staatsbote for June 6 
and 23, 1772. See Cazden, A Social History of the German Book Trade in America to the Civil 
War (Columbia, S.C., 1984), pp. 9-11. Also see A.G. Roeber, “German and Dutch Books and 
Printing,” in Hugh Amory and David D. Hall (Eds.), A History of the Book in America, Vol. 1, 
The Colonial Book in the Atlantic World (Chapel Hill, 2007), pp. 307-309; A. Gregg Roeber, 
“The Origin of Whatever Is Not English among Us’: The Dutch-speaking and the German- 
speaking Peoples of Colonial British America,” in Bernard Bailyn und Philip D. Morgan 
(eds), Strangers within the realm: Cultural margins of the first British Empire (Williamsburg, 
Va, 1991), pp. 220-283; and Patrick Erben, “Henrich Miller,’ in Marianne S. Wokeck (ed.), 
Immigrant Entrepreneurship: German-American Business Biographies, 1720 to the Present, 
vol. 1 (German Historical Institute, June 14, 2013): http://immigrantentrepreneurship.org/ 
entry.php?rec=10. 

77 The “Nijkerk movement” was named after a small town in Gelderland. Fred van Lieburg, 
‘Interpreting the Dutch Great Awakening (1749-1755),’ Church History 77 (2008), 
318-336. 

78 John Exalto and Jan-Kees Karels, “Füchse im Weinberg. Herrnhuter und Reformierte in 
den Niederlanden 1734-1754,’ Unitas Fratrum 55-56 (2004), 93-110. 
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Hochmann von Hochenau, Johann August Urlsperger, and Heinrich Jung- 
Stilling. In the wider intellectual world, the reception of German books was 
high.’? In the Evangelical world, it was the symbolic eagle wings of the Halle 
Pietists who pursued mission and trade by cooperating with the Danish- 
English missionary project in India. 

The Prussian state recognized the Moravian inter-confessional brotherhood 
as a fourth way in the German Empire in 1742, facilitating their expansion in 
Europe, North America, and Asia. Finally, the leadership of the British mission- 
ary and Bible societies in the extension of the Kingdom of God marked the end 
of the story of a pious worldwide network. Much work remains to be done in 
exploring the religious transformation of the Holy Roman Empire between 
1555 and 1806.80 
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CHAPTER3 


Connectedness in Hope 
German Pietism and the Jews 


Peter Vogt 


The history of the relationship between the Pietist movement and the Jews is a 
history of contacts and interaction as well as of ideas and beliefs. 17th and 18th 
century Pietists lived in a world in which Jews were present, albeit marginal- 
ized and disenfranchised as a cultural and religious minority.! Relating to 
Jewish people meant relating to a group that was perceived to be different, set 
apart from an otherwise homogenous Christian society by strict social and reli- 
gious boundaries. While Pietists generally maintained these boundaries, they 
also recognized that there was nonetheless a deep connection between the 
Christian faith and the Jewish tradition, a connection reaching back to the 
memory of shared origins, yet also, and more importantly, reaching forward to 
the expectation of a shared future. Much of the Pietist interaction with Jews, as 
well as the Pietist interest in Judaism, was shaped by this sense of connected- 
ness in hope. 

The history of Pietist-Jewish relations, in one sense, concerns forms of social 
interaction: how Pietists engaged Jewish individuals and groups both in day-to- 
day contacts and also in deliberate encounters that went beyond conventional 
norms. Given the religious dimension of these interactions, it is not surprising 
that many Pietists found themselves faced with complex conceptual and theo- 
logical issues, such as questions about different identities, competing truth 
claims, and the right interpretation of Holy Scripture. The presence of the Jews 
challenged Pietists to think about the place of the Jewish people in God’s plan 
of salvation and to consider their own place in relation to them. This, in turn, 
raised the question of the appropriate attitude and behavior towards the Jews. 
Thus, the history of Pietist-Jewish relations is also a history of how Pietists 
understood and interpreted Judaism and the Jews within the framework of 
their theology and sense of religious identity. The present chapter seeks to be 
responsible to both perspectives, paying attention to forms of interaction with 
Jews as well as to the ideas and concepts that shaped these encounters. 

It is widely acknowledged that, by and large, the Pietist movement displayed 
a surprisingly positive and appreciative attitude towards the Jews. While there 


1 See Robert Liberles, “On the Threshold of Modernity: 1618-1780,” in Jewish Daily Life in 
Germany, 1618-1945, ed. Marion A. Kaplan (Oxford, 2005), pp. 11-91. 
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is, as we will see, a wide spectrum of perspectives among the various strands of 
Pietism, there is little evidence that Pietists ever preached hatred against the 
Jews. Some called for non-coercive forms of missionary activity, others recom- 
mended respectful restraint, still others approached the Jewish community 
with a particular sense of awe and appreciation. None, however, would have 
desired or condoned acts of harm and hostility against the Jews. In this way 
Pietists seem to have anticipated Enlightenment ideals of religious toleration, 
yet their attitude towards the Jews sprang from a deeply held belief that God, 
according to the biblical witness, had not rejected his people (cf. Rom. 11:1). 
This is particularly significant, given the long and painful history of Christian 
anti-Semitism.” 

Probably the earliest scholarly treatment of Pietism and the Jews was 
written by Koppel S. Pinson (1904-1959), an American historian of Jewish 
descent, shortly after World War II. Noting the prevailing anti-Jewish senti- 
ments in 17th century Protestant Orthodoxy, Pinson traced the decisive shift 
that was initiated by Spener’s call for a reform of the church and that 
involved both an increased sense of concern for the welfare of the Jews and 
a new appreciation of their role in the history of salvation. Pietism, he con- 
cluded, “thus was responsible for introducing a much friendlier attitude 
towards the Jews and, wherever it penetrated, it induced a softer spirit 
among the Christian population.”® Unfortunately, Pinson’s piece has 
remained largely unknown and did not spark any further interest in this 
topic among American scholars. 

The stage for German scholarship on the subject was set by another Jewish 
scholar, historian Hans-Joachim Schoeps (1909-1980), who published in 1952 a 
study on 17th century intellectual history, introducing the concept of 
“Philosemitism” as a historiographical category.* Although none of the figures 


2 The positive role of the Pietist movement within the context of the history of Jewish- 
Protestant relations has been noted by Yaakov Ariel, “The One and the Many: Unity and 
Diversity in Protestant Attitudes Toward the Jews,” in Jonathan Frankel and Ezra Mendelsohn, 
eds., The Protestant-Jewish Conundrum, Studies in Contemporary Jewry 24 (Oxford, 2010), 
Pp. 15-45, here 22-23. 

3 Koppel S. Pinson, “German Pietism and the Jews,” in Salo W. Baron, ed., Freedom and Reason: 
Studies in Philosophy and Jewish Culture (Glencore, Ill., 1951), pp. 397-413, here 411. On Pinson 
see Hartmut Lehmann, “Die Geschichte der Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,” in 
Transformation der Religion in der Neuzeit. Beispiele aus der Geschichte des Protestantismus 
(Göttingen, 2007), pp. 184-205, here 184-194. 

4 Hans-Joachim Schoeps, Philosemitismus im Barock: Religions- und geistesgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen (Tübingen, 1952), and “Philosemitsm in the Baroque Period,” The Jewish 
Quarterly Review 47 (1956-1957), 139-44. 
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treated by Schoeps were Pietists in the proper sense, his argument that there 
was a particular theological tradition that was “philo-Semitic” in character 
opened the door to think about representatives of the Pietist movement in 
similar terms. There were several publications during the 1960s and 1970s 
emphasizing the connection between Pietism and Philosemitism.? Subsequent 
scholarship, however, has been more cautious, partly in response to a debate 
on whether “Philosemitism” is really an adequate historiographical concept, 
partly in response to an increased awareness of the internal diversity of 
Pietism. Thus, the focus of research has shifted towards a more nuanced under- 
standing of how individual figures and groups within Pietism were relating to 
Judaism and the Jews. We now have studies that deal with Spener® and Halle,’ 
with representatives of Wiirttemberg Pietism® and Radical Pietism,? with 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians,!® with the phenomenon of Judenmission," 


5 Wolfgang Philipp, “Der Philosemitismus im geistesgeschichtlichen Feld,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 10 (1958), 220-230; Siegfried Riemer, Philosemitismus im 
deutschen evangelischen Kirchenlied im Barock (Stuttgart, 1963); Martin Schmidt, 
‘Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts,” in Kirche und 
Synagoge: Handbuch zur Geschichte von Christen und Juden, ed. Karl H. Rengtorf, vol. 2 
(Stuttgart, 1970), pp. 87-128, here 116-117; Franz-Heinrich Philipp, “Graf Nikolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf als Wegbereiter eines deutschen Philosemitismus,” Emuna 1 (1972), 15-25. 

6 Martin Friedrich, Zwischen Abwehr und Bekehrung: Die Stellung der deutschen evange- 
lischen Theologie zum Judentum im 17. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 1988), pp. 124-140; and 
Johannes Wallmann, “Der alte und der neue Bund: Zur Haltung des Pietismus gegenüber 
den Juden,” in Geschichte des Pietismus 4: Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut 
Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 143-165. 

7 Christoph Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus und Judenmission: Johann Heinrich Callenbergs 
Institutum Judaicum und dessen Freundeskreis (1728-1736) (Tübingen, 2004); Christopher 
P. Clark, The Politics of Conversion: Missionary Protestantism and the Jews in Prussia, 1728- 
1941 (Oxford, 1995); and David Dowdey, Jewish-Christian Relations in Eighteenth-Century 
Germany: Textual Studies on German Archival Holdings, 1729-1742 (Lewiston, ME, 2006), 
pP. 52-90. 

8 Martin Jung, Die württembergische Kirche und die Juden in der Zeit des Pietismus (1675- 
1780) (Berlin, 1992). 

9 Hans-Jürgen Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr: Hinweise zu Programm und 
Praxis der pietistischen Begegnung mit dem Judentum,’ in Conditio Judaica: Judentum, 
Antisemitismus und deutschsprachige Literatur vom 18. Jahrhundert bis zum Ersten 
Weltkrieg, ed. Hans Otto Horch and Horst Denkler (Tübingen, 1988), pp. 71-107. 

10 Christiane Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung zum Judentum (Heidelberg, 
2000). 

11 Lutz Greisiger, “Israel in the Church and the Church in Israel: The Formation of Jewish- 
Christian Communities as a Proselytising Strategy Within and Outside the German Pietist 
Mission to the Jews of the Eighteenth Century,’ in Pietism and Community in Europe and 
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transatlantic connections,!? and ıgth century developments.!3? One recent 
study has explored affinities between Pietism and Chassidic Judaism in terms 
of similar forms of piety and devotion, another one has traced the positive 
portrayal of Jews in a popular Pietist journal.!5 A number of relevant historical 
sources have been edited.!6 Drawing on this research, some authors have 
argued that the various Pietist groups differed quite considerably in their read- 
iness to acknowledge the inherent value of the Jewish tradition.!” 

Altogether, the history of Pietist-Jewish relations has been established as an 
important topic of scholarly discussion and is likely to attract continuing 
attention.!® The major historical developments and theological issues have 
been outlined, yet it has also become clear that interpreting the significance of 
the Pietist movement in the larger context of the history of Christian-Jewish 


North America 1650-1850, ed. Jonathan Strom, (Leiden, 2010), pp. 129-53; and Paul Gerhard 
Aring, Christen und Juden heute - und die “Judenmission”? Geschichte und Theologie protes- 
tantischer Judenmission in Deutschland, dargestellt und untersucht am Beispiel des 
Protestantismus im mittleren Deutschland (Frankfurt/Main, 1987). 

12 Christopher Clark, “The Hope of Better Times’: Pietism and the Jews,” in Pietism in 
Germany and North America, ed. Jonathan Strom (Burlington, VT, 2008), pp. 251-270; 
Holly Snyder, “The Tree with Two Different Fruits: Jewish Encounters with German 
Pietists in the 18th Century Atlantic World,’ The William and Mary Quarterly 58 (2001), 
855-882; and Hans-Jiirgen Schrader, “Philadelphian Hope: The Attitudes of Pietist 
Immigrants in Pennsylvania towards Jews,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 28 (2002), 185-212. 

13 Sara Janner, “Judenmission in Basel in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts: Ein 
Forschungsbericht,” Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde 104 (2004), 31-81; 
and Wolfram F. Heinrichs, “Juden als ideelle Hoffnungs- und Heilsträger im 
Protestantismus des ı8. und ıg. Jahrhunderts,’ in Irene A. Diekmann and Elke-Vera 
Kotowski, eds., Geliebter Feind, gehasster Freund: Antisemitismus und Philosemitismus in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart (Berlin, 2009), pp. 213-231. 

14 Patrick Wulfleff, Die Freiheit der Gläubigen: Umstrittene Tendenzen der Frömmigkeit in den 
Anfängen von Chassidismus und Pietismus (Göttingen, 2012). 

15 Lucinda Martin, “Tolerance, Anti-Judaism, and Philo-Judaism in the Pietist Periodical Bau 
des Reiches Gottes,’ Seminar: A Journal of Germanic Studies 48:3 (2012), 301-316. 

16 See Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,’ and Peter Vogt, Zwischen 
Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus: Texte zur Stellung des Pietismus zum Judentum 
(Leipzig, 2007). 

17 Lutz Greisiger, “Chiliasten und Judentzer’: Judenmission und Eschatologie im protestant- 
ischen Deutschland des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts,” Kwartalnik Historii Żydów - Jewish 
History Quarterly 4 (2006), 535-575; Peter Vogt, “The Attitude of Eighteenth Century 
German Pietism Toward Jews and Judaism: A Case of Philo-Semitism?” The Covenant 
Quarterly 56 (1998), 18-32; Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr,” pp. 87-88. 

18 See the research report by Lutz Greisiger, “Recent Publications on the German Pietists’ 
Mission to the Jews,” European Journal of Jewish Studies 2:1 (2008), 135-164. 
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relations in early modern Europe is a complex and difficult task. The following 
discussion will first consider the theological basis of the Pietists’ concern for 
the Jews, then present a survey of several relevant figures and groups, and 
finally address the question of Pietism and Philosemitism. 


The Place of the Jews in the Pietist Project 


The Pietist movement was inspired by a strong sense of God’s transformative 
power, manifest both in the lives of individual persons and in the unfolding of 
history. Pietists believed that they were called by God to embrace a genuine 
personal faith, to follow God’s commandments, and to dedicate themselves to 
the task of building up God’s kingdom. Their project, as it were, was the realiza- 
tion of “true Christianity” through the spiritual regeneration of individual 
believers and a comprehensive religious renewal of church and society accord- 
ing to the precepts and promises of the Gospel.!? What role did the Jews play 
within the context of this project? 

A good starting point for answering this question is Jakob Philip Spener’s 
treatise Pia Desideria of 1675, generally regarded as the foundational program- 
matic exposition of the Pietist reform movement.?° Spener published his trea- 
tise as a call for a renewal of the spiritual life of the church, which he found to 
be lax and defective. There are three parts: an analysis of the current problems, 
a list of proposed improvements, and—located in between—a strong state- 
ment of the “hope for better times” that the church is called to entertain. It is 
in the context of expounding this hope that Spener assigns to the Jews a cen- 
tral significance: 


If we consult the Holy Scriptures we can have no doubt that God prom- 
ised his church here on earth a better state than this. In the first place, we 
have the glorious prophecy of St. Paul and the mystery revealed by him in 
Romans 11:25-26, that after the full number of Gentiles come in, all Israel 
will be saved. So if not all, at least a perceptible large number of Jews who 
have hitherto hardened their hearts will be converted to the Lord. When 


19 There is considerable discussion on how to define Pietism and the Pietist movement. For 
an overview see Carter Lindberg, ed., The Pietist Theologians: An Introduction to Theology 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Oxford, 2005), pp. 1-20, and Jonathan Strom, 
“Problems and Promises of Pietism Research,’ Church History 71 (2002), 536-54. 

20 Philipp Jakob Spener, Pia Desideria, transl. and ed. Theodore G. Tappert (Philadelphia, 
1964). 
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properly understood, many passages of the Old Testament prophets, like 
Hosea 3:4-5, will also be seen to refer to the same thing.?! 


In other words, the unfulfilled biblical promise of the conversion of the Jews is 
offered as one of the reasons why a genuine renewal of the church is still to be 
expected. The other reason is the predicted fall of the Roman papacy, which 
Spener ties to the apocalyptical prophecy in Rev. 18 and 19. “If these two things 
happen, I do not see how anybody can doubt that the whole true church would 
be ina more glorious and blessed condition than it is now.”?? Spener then goes 
on to spell out under what circumstances the conversion of the Jews might 
happen: 


In order for the Jews to be converted, the church must be in a holier state 
than now if its holy life is to be a means for that conversion, or at least the 
impediments to such conversion [...] are to be removed. On the other 
hand, if the Jews are converted by God’s power in a manner which is 
impossible for us to foresee, it is unthinkable that the example of this 
newly converted people (who would undoubtedly have a zeal like that of 
the early heathen who were converted to Christianity) would not be fol- 
lowed by a remarkable change and improvement in our church. It is to be 
hoped in any event that that the whole church of God, made up of Jews 
and heathen, would with mutual emulation serve God in one faith and its 
rich fruits and with holy zeal edify all its members.” 


It is important to note that the point of Spener’s argument is not to express 
concern for the conversion of the Jews as such, but to support the claim that 
the church has reasons to hope for “better times.” The expected event of Jewish 
conversion, supported by scriptural references such as Romans 1:25-26 and 
Hosea 3:4-5, serves essentially as a “marker” for the unfolding of God’s plan of 
salvation in the course of time. Nevertheless, Spener’s argument highlights one 
crucial point: the conviction that the Jews are playing a significant role in the 
history of salvation. This aspect lies at the heart of the Pietist stance towards 
Judaism and the Jews. 


21 _ Spener, Pia Desideria, p. 76. For a detailed discussion of Spener’s concept of a “hope for 
better times” see Heike Krauter-Dierolf, Die Eschatologie Philipp Jakob Speners: Der Streit 
mit der lutherischen Orthodoxie um die “Hoffnung besserer Zeiten” (Tübingen, 2005), esp. 
pp. 29-32 and 35-39 for the role of the Jews. 

22 _ Spener, Pia Desideria, p. 77. 

23 Ibid. 
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How innovative was Spener’s position? It has been argued by some scholars 
that Spener’s eschatological perspective stood in marked contrast to the pre- 
vailing view of Protestant Orthodoxy, that the prophecies of Romans 11 had 
already been fulfilled by the conversion of Jews during the era of the apostolic 
church. Accordingly, many representatives of Protestant Orthodoxy tended to 
regard the Jews as having been rejected by God, whereas Spener was willing to 
affirm their ongoing soteriological significance.”+ At the same time, it is quite 
apparent that among 17th century Protestant theologians Spener’s views were 
hardly exceptional. In England, the connection between Jewish conversion 
and millennialist expectations had been a prominent feature in theological 
discussions leading up to the readmission of Jews under Oliver Cromwell.?5 In 
Germany and the Netherlands, the question of how scriptural predictions con- 
cerning the future conversion of the Jews should be interpreted was a matter 
of lively debate both in academic circles and among proponents of speculative 
chiliasm.?6 Some Christian Hebraists such as Esdras Edzard (1628-1708) and 
Johann Christoph Wagenseil (1633-1705) felt compelled by the biblical prophe- 
cies to advocate for a more tolerant attitude towards the Jews and to promote 
practical steps to aid their conversion.2” Spener himself, when faced with 
severe criticism of his ideas, made the attempt to place his interpretation in a 
tradition of veritable authorities, stretching from the church fathers to Luther 
and many contemporary theologians.?® 


24 See Pinson, “German Pietism and the Jews,” pp. 402-403; Schmidt, “Judentum und 
Christentum im Pietismus,’ p. 89; and Wallmann, “Der alte und der neue Bund,’ pp. 
145-46. 

25 See David S. Katz, Philo-Semitism and the Readmission of the Jews to England, 1603-1655 
(Oxford, 1982). 

26 See the individuals discussed by Schopes, Philosemitismus im Barock, as well as Friedrich, 
Zwischen Abwehr und Bekehrung, pp. 49-53, and the essays in J. van den Berg and Ernestine 
G.E. van der Wall, eds., Jewish Christian Relations in the Seventeenth Century (Dordrecht, 
1988). 

27 See Allison P. Coudert, “Five Seventeenth Century Christian Hebraists,” in Allison P. 
Coudert and Jeffrey S. Shoulson, eds., Hebraica Veritas? Christian Hebraists and the Study 
of Judaism in Early Modern Europe (Philadelphia, 2004), pp. 286-309. Specifically on 
Edzard see Clark, Politics of Conversion, pp. 20-22, and Friedrich, Zwischen Abwehr und 
Bekehrung, pp. 107-123; on Wagenseil see Peter Blastenbrei, Johann Christoph Wagenseil 
und seine Stellung zum Judentum (Erlangen, 2004), and Barouch Mevorah, “Precursors of 
the Pietist ‘Institutum Judaicum’” Immanuel 21 (1987), 99-105. 

28 _ In1680, Spener published a second edition of his Pia Desideria that included an appendix 
listing numerous theological authors in support of his expectation of a future conversion 
of the Jews; see the reprint of the 1680 edition in Philipp Jakob Spener, Schriften, vol.1, ed. 
Erich Beyreuther and Dietrich Blaufuß (Hildesheim, 1979), pp. 491-533. 
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Spener’s unique accomplishment was the insight that the hope for the con- 
version of the Jews, including the recognition of their continuing significance 
within salvation history, formed an integral part of the Pietist project. As the 
Pietists were looking towards establishing “true Christianity” in church and 
society, they had to consider the place of Judaism. As they were looking towards 
the unfolding of God’s Kingdom, they had to reckon with the promised future 
of Israel. As they were seeking to discern their calling as people of the new 
covenant, they had to acknowledge their spiritual roots in the original cove- 
nant of God’s chosen people. This involved numerous theological and practical 
questions: What was God’s plan for the future of the Jews? How was the 
Christian Church related to the People of Israel? Was the messianic hope of the 
Jews compatible with the Christian belief in the return of Christ? Was there 
something that Christian believers could learn from the Jews? What steps, if 
any, should be taken to convert the Jews? How should Jews be treated when 
they remained loyal to their faith? And what should be done with Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity? The idea of a shared history of salvation in which 
Christians and Jews played distinct roles helped Spener and other Pietist theo- 
logians to respond to these questions, albeit with very diverse answers. 


Varieties of Pietist Attitudes Towards the Jews 


1. Spener’s attitude toward the Jews has been a matter of debate, some scholars 
seeing him as a protagonist for “a new sense of respect for the Jews,”? others 
regarding him as the “chief author of a new Protestant missionary aware- 
ness.”30 These differences reflect a sense of ambivalence that can be found in 
Spener’s writings themselves. 

On the one hand, Spender repeatedly expressed his appreciation of the 
importance of the Jewish people in the history of salvation. The Jews, he states, 
represent “the noblest dynasty in the entire world, sprung from the blessed 
seed of the holy patriarchs. And if in their present situation they are subjected 
to God’s punishment, nevertheless the remembrance of their origin makes it 
fitting that we show our love to them more than to others. Indeed, we have, as 
Luther is supposed to have said, to love all Jews for the sake of the one Jew, 
namely our dear Jesus, whose relations they are according to the flesh.”*! The 


29 Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,’ p. 97. 

30 Clark, Politics of Conversion, p. 30. 

31 PJ. Spener, Theologische Bedencken (Halle, 1700-1702), II, p. 275, as quoted in Schmidt, 
“Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,’ pp. 93-94. The reference in Luthers writings 
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“glorious covenant” that God has made with them has not been revoked.32 A 
mysterious divine purpose has guided their survival as a people throughout 
the centuries.®® Accordingly, Christian believers are well advised not to 
approach the Jews with a sense of arrogance and disdain. “Although they are 
now under the wrath of God, they still have before them glorious promises of 
a future, which is going to be fulfilled in time and which must, therefore, always 
be before our eyes.”* Specifically, Christian believers should allow the Jews to 
live within their communities and be willing to let them practice their religion, 
including “the celebration of the Sabbath and their festival days, the recital of 
the Torah and the Holy Scriptures, the circumcision of their children and other 
rites, except that they should be kept from blasphemy against our Saviour.”?® 
Jews should be treated with Christian love no less than other people; they 
should be protected from unjust violence and persecution; and they should 
not be subjected to coercion for the purpose of their conversion to Christianity. 
“Conversion belongs to the spiritual realm of Christ; it is not of this world and, 
therefore, worldly force has no place in it.”?6 

On the other hand, Spener held to the notion that conversion to Christianity 
is the ultimate goal in dealing with the Jews. The full conversion of the Jews 
will happen, as prophesied in Scripture, in conjunction with the eschatological 
consummation of the church. Interestingly, Spener left open whether Jewish 
conversion would take place in response to efforts on the part of the church or 
by the power of God’s own miraculous intervention.” He insisted, nonethe- 
less, on the believers’ responsibility to do whatever is possible to advance the 


is probably the following passage of a letter that Luther wrote in 1537 to the Jewish official 
Josel von Rosheim: “For the sake of that Crucified Jew, I would willingly do my best for 
your people but I will not contribute to your obstinacy by my own kind actions,’ cited in 
Gordon Rupp, Martin Luther and the Jews (London, 1972), p. 14; cf. D. Martin Luthers 
Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe. 4. Abteilung - Briefe, vol. 8 (Weimar, 1938), letter no. 
3157. 

32 Theologische Bedencken, I, p. 286, as quoted in Pinson, “German Pietism and the Jews,” p. 
404. 

33 Theologische Bedencken, IV, p. 99, see Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,” 
p- 100 

34 PJ. Spener, Letzte theologische Bedencken (Halle, 1711), I, p. 286, as quoted in Pinson, 
“German Pietism and the Jews,’ p. 404. 

35 Letzte Theologische Bedencken, 1, p. 286, as quoted in Schmidt, Judentum und Christentum 
im Pietismus,” p. 96. 

36 Theologische Bedencken, IV, p. 89, as quoted in Pinson, “German Pietism and the Jews,” p. 
405. 

37  Spener, Pia Desideria (ed. Tappert), p. 77. 
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truth of the Christian faith among the Jews. In this regard, Spener considered 
several specific steps. First, he pointed out that Jews are discouraged from con- 
version by taking offense at the ungodly lives of many Christians and the divi- 
sions of the church. “They cannot believe it possible that we hold that Christ is 
true God because we do not obey his commands, or they conclude that Jesus 
must have been a wicked man when they judge him and his teachings by our 
lives.”38 A genuine improvement of the spiritual life in the church is necessary 
to remove this impediment. Second, Spener emphasized that prayer and 
preaching are the most appropriate methods to aid in the conversion of the 
Jews. In this connection, he considered the usefulness of compulsory Christian 
sermons that Jews would have to attend in order to hear the Gospel. He argued 
that this practice might be appropriate as part of the obligation of a Christian 
prince to care for the spiritual welfare of his subjects, yet it should be carried 
out in a way that does not offend Jewish sensibilities.°9 Third, Spener suggested 
that all disputations about the truth of Christianity should be left to the clergy, 
who would need to prepare themselves carefully for dealing with controversial 
theological issues. For this purpose, more training in oriental languages and 
the publication of specialized literature would be advisable.*° The case for the 
truth of Christianity should be made on the basis of what is written in the Old 
Testament, but other Jewish writings such as Talmud and Cabbala might also 
be taken into consideration. Fourth, Spener advised handling Jewish requests 
for baptism with caution. The desire to convert to Christianity should spring 
from a genuine change of heart and must include the willingness to let go of all 
“Jewish vices” that stand in the way of leading a godly and orderly life.*2 Finally, 
Spener argued that many difficulties of Jewish conversion derive from the fact 
that the Jews live under very adverse social conditions, being forced to support 
themselves by trading and peddling. “This way of life requires that the mind be 
preoccupied with constant worries, so that they can hardly afford the leisure of 
scrutinizing themselves.”*? The poorer Jews, especially, are unable to survive 
without fraud and deceit. Accordingly, Spener suggested that Jews should be 


38  Ibid.,p. 68. 

39 See Spener’s discussion of this question in Letzte Theologische Bedencken, I, pp. 289-295, 
reprinted in Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 38-50. 

40 See Letzte Theologische Bedencken, I, pp. 294-95, in Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und 
Philosemitismus, p. 49. 

41 Theologische Bedenken, IV, p. 96, as quoted in Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im 
Pietismus,” p. 101. 

42 See Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,” pp. 101-102, and Clark, Politics of 
Conversion, pp. 28-29. 

43 Theologische Bedencken, IV, p. 89, as quoted in Clark, Politics of Conversion, p. 27. 
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given alternative occupations in handicraft and farming: “If the Jews could be 
allotted to still-uncultivated or sparsely populated places, and could be con- 
strained to live the life of their fore-fathers in agriculture and cattle husbandry, 
then not only would this be more conducive to law and order, but they also 
would be more open to God’s word.”** 

For the most part, Spener was sceptical that the suggested efforts towards 
the conversion of the Jews would show any immediate results.*° His own inter- 
action with Jews seems to have been limited. Although he clearly affırmed the 
importance of Jewish conversion, he did not express the notion of a distinct 
impetus for Christian mission among the Jews, nor did he try to put any mis- 
sionary activities into practice. 

2. Radical Pietism is a collective term for a number of figures and groups 
who developed some elements of Pietist theology in speculative and mystical 
ways and who, therefore, often found themselves at the margin of church and 
society. They shared a severely critical view of the institutional church, fre- 
quently to the point of separatism, and usually displayed an increased sense of 
chiliastic expectation.*° Both aspects influenced their attitude towards the 
Jews. Our discussion will focus on six radical Pietist figures. 

Johann Wilhem Petersen (1649-1726) and Johanna Eleonore Petersen, née 
von Merlau (1644-1724), an erudite couple closely associated with Spener, 
became known as proponents of an elaborate system of eschatological specu- 
lation, which included the doctrine of universal atonement.*’ They believed, 
like Spener, that the prophesied conversion of the Jews was yet to come, but 
differed from him in assuming that this conversion would take place at the 
time of Christ’s second coming and would coincide with the gathering of the 
scattered Jewish tribes from all nations and the restitution of Israel in the land 


44 Theologische Bedencken, IV, p. 90, as quoted in Clark, Politics of Conversion, pp. 27-28. 

45 See Schmidt, “Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,” p. 95, n. 38. 

46 See Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism, trans. Gerald MacDonald (Lanham, MD, 
2007); and F. Ernest Stoeffler, German Pietism during the Eighteenth Century (Leiden, 
1973), pp. 168-216. For an overview of current scholarship see Wolfgang Breul, Marcus 
Meier, and Lothar Vogel, eds., Der Radikale Pietismus: Perspektiven der Forschung 
(Göttingen, 2010). 

47 On the Petersens see Martin H. Jung, “Johanna Eleonora Petersen (1644-1724), in The 
Pietist Theologians, ed. Lindberg, pp. 147-60; Ruth Albrecht, Johanna Eleonora Petersen: 
theologische Schriftstellerin des frühen Pietismus (Göttingen, 2005), esp. pp. 233-301; Stefan 
Luft, Leben und Schreiben für den Pietismus: Der Kampf des pietistischen Ehepaares 
Johanna Eleonora und Johann Wilhelm Petersen gegen die lutherische Orthodoxie (Herzberg, 
1994), esp. pp. 189-96; and Markus Matthias, Johann Wilhelm und Johanna Eleonora 
Petersen: Eine Biographie bis zur Amtsenthebung Petersens im Jahre 1692 (Göttingen, 1993). 
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of their fathers.*8 Johanna Eleonore Petersen claimed that already at a young 
age some insight in these matters was disclosed to her through a divinely 
inspired dream: 


I was dreaming that I was led into a beautiful rectangular house that was 
builtupon the twelve apostles so that they were the foundation on which 
the house rested. [...] Then the roof of the house opened and I came with 
my body into the clouds where I saw in the sky five suns, of which two did 
not yet send out rays but appeared in themselves bright and shining. [...] 
I had my own thoughts about these three suns during my sleep by apply- 
ing these to the three religions, because at that time I did not know any 
other sect but Lutheran, Papist, and Reformed. [...] When I was mulling 
this over, I saw to my right a person in a white linen dress, a green wreath 
on his head, and a golden scepter in his hand with which he pointed to 
the two suns as yet without rays and said: “Do you want to know the 
secret of the two suns?” And when I with humility in my heart answered 
yes, he told me that they indicated two people who did not yet believe in 
Christ but who would become believers: one was the Jewish people and 
the other the heathen people, especially those who sprang from 
Abraham’s concubines.*9 


In her commentary on the Book of Revelation, Johanna Eleonore Petersen 
identified the image of the “Woman in the Wilderness” (Rev. 12) with the Jews, 
symbolizing their trials and their ultimate triumph.°® She also forcefully con- 
demned the practice of hatred and violence against the Jews: “Because now 
the Lord has mercy upon his outcast people, and desires again to choose 
Jerusalem, so we who desire to call ourselves Christians should not express 
ourselves to the poor Jewish people in such a hostile way, but rather with a holy 
change of attitude seek to promote their conversion. [...] For it is a greater 
degeneracy that among those who call themselves Christian such a hatred has 
filled their hearts against the Jews that they still think they are doing God a 


48 See Luft, Leben und Schreiben für den Pietismus, pp. 291-292, Albrecht, Johanna Eleonore 
Petersen, pp. 239-242, 250-254, and 279; and Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr, 
PP- 99-100. 

49 Barbara Becker-Cantarino, ed., Life of Lady Johanna Eleonora Petersen, Written by Herself: 
Pietism and Women’s Autobiography in Seventeenth-Century Germany (Chicago, 1L, 2005), 
p. 88. 

50 Schmidt, Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,’ pp. 16-17; cf. Albrecht, Johanna 
Eleonora Petersen, p. 252. 
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service when they do something to make a Jew suffer.”°! Believing that the con- 
version of the Jews depended on God’s plan, both Petersens were critical of 
premature missionary efforts. 

They recognized, moreover, that important spiritual insights could be found 
in Jewish writings, yet they did not renounce the claim that Christianity was 
ultimately superior to the Jewish faith.52 

Ernst Christoph Hochmann von Hochenau (1670-1721) was less a scholar 
than a preacher of radical Pietist ideas.5? He shared the heightened chiliastic 
expectations of many radical Pietists during the late 1690s who were looking 
forward to the beginning of Christ's millennial reign at the turn of the century 
1699/1700.°* For Hochmann, this expectation was closely connected with the 
hope that the scriptural prophecies concerning the restitution of Israel would 
be fulfilled. During these years, he apparently looked for opportunities to speak 
in Jewish Synagogues, not to preach conversion, but to announce to the Jews 
the impending arrival of the messianic time.5> His message is apparent from 
his “Letter to the Jews,” written in 1699 and first published in 1702, which is a 
passionate plea addressed to “all upright Israelites in whom there is no deceit 
and who are awaiting the restitution of the kingdom of Israel.”? This short text 
counts among the most important documents of Pietist-Jewish relations. 
Hochmann begins with a call to repentance, reminding his Jewish readers that 
their present hardship is a result of their sins: 


51 Quoted in Jung, “Johanna Eleonora Petersen,’ p. 151. 

52 See Albrecht, Johanna Eleonora Petersen, pp. 10-11, and Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene 
Wiederkehr” p. 92, n. 64. 

53 On Hochmann see Heinz Renkewitz, Hochmann von Hochenau (1670-1721). Quellenstudien 
zur Geschichte des Pietismus (Breslau, 1935 [reprint Witten, 1969]), in abbreviated English 
translation by William G. Willoughby (Philadelphia, 1993), see also Schneider, Radical 
Pietism, pp. 37-40 and 90-95. 

54 See Hans Schneider, “Die unerfüllte Zukunft: Apokalyptische Erwartungen im Radikalen 
Pietismus um 1700,” in Jahrhundertwenden: Endzeit- und Zukunftsvorstellungen vom 15. bis 
zum 20. Jahrhundert, ed. Manfred Jakubowski-Tissen, Hartmut Lehmann et al. (Göttingen, 
1999), pp. 187-212. 

55 See Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr)” p. 95. 

56 The text is edited in Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 27-30. For its 
historical context and significance see Hans Schneider, “Ein Schreiben an die Juden’ 
(Freiwillige Nachlese III, 4): Hochmann, Zinzendorf und Israel,” Unitas Fratrum: Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Gegenwartsfragen der Brüdergemeine 17 (1985), pp. 68-77; and Schrader, 
“Philadelphian Hope,” pp. 185-93. 
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Behold Israel, did not the Lord, your God, establish you as a sign among 
all nations? [...] Has he not given unto you the land, which he had sol- 
emnly promised to your father Abraham and his seed, as an enduring 
possession? But you, o Israel, have not been thankful to the Lord, your 
God, for all the good that he has bestowed upon you in the promised land 
of Canaan, rather you have become a stiff-necked people, forgetting the 
rights of your God, transgressing his commandments, and running after 
other Gods. For the sake of this sin and offence, the Lord, you God, has 
looked upon you wrathfully and has scattered you among the heathen, so 
that to this very day you possess neither temple nor altar, neither kings 
nor priests.?7 


Hochmann then turns to recall God’s faithfulness and states that deliverance 


would soon be at hand: 


Yes, the time is now very close that he will take the sins away from Jacob 
and will anoint his people with his Spirit. [...] Hear, o Israel, the Lord your 
God is ADONAI, the one and only God, who is now about to reveal in 
power and majesty that great prophet messiah, of whom Moses has pre- 
dicted that whosoever will not hear him shall be eradicated, and to mend 
through him all wrongs in Israel.°® 


Hochmann goes on to describe how God will restore the kingdom of Israel 


under the reign of their new messiah, evoking its glorious and exalted future: 


To this great messiah [...] the Lord will bestow the throne of David, his 
father, and he shall be a king over the house of Jacob forever. All authori- 
ties of the world, all kings, and potentates will have to bow henceforth 
under the straight sceptre of your king, who will drive the powerful from 
the throne and will exalt the lowly ones.59 


Finally, Hochmann assures the Jews of his goodwill and pronounces a blessing 


upon them: 


57 
58 
59 


Be glad, then, o Israel, and rejoice upon the future glory of your king 
and his kingdom. [...] May the name of the God of Jacob protect you, 


Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 27-28. 
Ibid. p. 28. 
Ibid. 
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may the Lord send help out of his sanctuary and strengthen you from 
Zion. O Israel, I myself rejoice about your future glory, and I leap for joy 
within my soul when I remember how glorious the majesty of your 
king will be, when he will be honored and worshipped by all kings of 
the world.®° 


Hochmann’s “Letter,” written in the style of Old Testament prophecy, stands as 
a unique testimony to the radical Pietist view of the Jews. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that Christ is not mentioned in this letter and that there are no refer- 
ences to the idea of conversion. Rather, the Jews are admonished to await the 
coming of the messiah according to their own tradition. It is quite likely, of 
course, that Hochmann believed the appearance of Israel’s messiah to be iden- 
tical with the second coming of Christ, which he and other radical Pietists anx- 
iously expected. In this way, the coming of the messiah would be the event to 
unite the separate ways of Christians and Jews and to restore the original pre- 
dominance of Israel. 

Another important radical is Johann Otto Glüsing (c.1675-1727) whose edi- 
tion of the Biblia Pentapla in 1710-1712 represents another example of radical 
Pietist interest in the Jews.® Inspired by the Pietist concept of “impartiality,” 
i.e. the idea of standing above confessional considerations, Glüsing prepared 
an edition of the bible that presented the content of Holy Scripture in five dif- 
ferent translations, printed in columns side by side.®? The selection of transla- 
tions was designed to encompass the whole confessional spectrum and 
included the Catholic “Mainz Bible” of Caspar Ulenberg, the translation of 
Martin Luther, the Reformed Bible of Johann Piscator, and the Dutch State 
Bible. Significantly, Glüsing decided to add a “Jewish Bible” as the fifth transla- 
tion for the part of the Old Testament, utilizing a transliteration of Rabbi Josef 
ben Alexander Witzenhausen’s Yiddish translation of the Hebrew Bible, which 


60 Tbid., p.30. 

61 On the Biblia Pentapla see Hermann Patsch, “Verstehen durch Vergleichen: Die Biblia 
Pentapla von 1710-1712,” in Die Hermeneutik im Zeitalter der Aufklärung, ed. Manfred Beetz 
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to the Enlightenment, ed. Magne Sæbø (Göttingen, 2008), pp. 902-25, here 912-915. 
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had been published by Josef Athias at Amsterdam in 1679.8? It was apparently 
one of the earliest instances that a Yiddish text was published in Gothic-letter 
transliteration. 

According to his introductory remarks, Glüsing hoped that the Biblia 
Pentapla would be a “convenient tool” for the correct understanding of the 
words of the Bible, as different ways of rendering the meaning of the original 
text could easily be compared. The underlying idea that understanding is tied 
to comparison implied, as historian Hermann Patsch has pointed out, an auda- 
cious hermeneutical approach: “different translations were to explain each 
other, revoke errors, deepen the understanding of any given individual passage 
while illuminating the background of the respective traditions of translation, 
and thus guide the reader in a process of reciprocal communication to the 
truth.’6* In this context, the inclusion of a Jewish translation side by side with 
those of Luther, Ulenberg, and the Reformed had far-reaching implications. It 
indicated a novel willingness to learn from the Jewish tradition, acknowledg- 
ing that linguistic and spiritual insights could be found there that were not 
readily available in Christian translations. More importantly, it outlined a her- 
meneutical process in which the Jewish perspective served the function of 
complementing and correcting the Christian interpretation. The availability of 
an alternative Jewish reading enabled Christian exegetes to move beyond the 
“partial” truth oftheir own confessional tradition to a deeper and more “impar- 
tial” understanding of the biblical text. In this way, Glüsing’s approach 
expressed the conviction that the inclusion of a Jewish point of view was help- 
ful, perhaps even necessary for discerning the full truth of Holy Scripture. 

Glüsing’s Biblia Pentapla has been called an “ecumenical bridge,’ signalling 
a new sense of inter-confessional understanding.‘ Truly revolutionary, how- 
ever, was its openness towards the idea of a Christian-Jewish interchange. It 
may be noted in passing that Glüsing’s readiness to turn to the Jewish tradition 
for theological insight was widely shared in radical Pietist circles and contin- 
ued to influence the practice of biblical interpretation within the radical Pietist 
tradition up to the publication of the Berleburg Bibel (1726-1742).66 

The last radical Pietist figures to consider are Johann Adam Gruber 
(1693-1763) and Blasius Daniel Mackinet (c.1690-c.1761), who belonged to the 


63 On Witzenhausen’s Yiddish Bible see Jean Baumgarten, Introduction to Old Yiddish 
Literature, trans. Jerold C. Frakes (Oxford, 2005), pp. 121-127. 

64 Patsch, “Verstehen durch Vergleichen,’ p. 127. 
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2005), pp. 62-64. 
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“Community of True Inspiration” that had come into existence as a result of 
the evangelizing campaign of the so-called “French Prophets,” 1711-1713.67 The 
characteristic feature of this group was the experience of ecstatic utterances, 
which were believed to be divinely inspired words of prophecy. Only a few 
people within the community possessed this gift, however, and there was a 
considerable debate about the discernment of true inspiration.°® This debate 
forms the context for a specific encounter between Mackinet and Gruber and 
two Jewish rabbis, which took place at a Synagogue in Prague in 1716 and was 
later described by Mackinet.® 

According to Mackinet’s report, he and Gruber were approached by the two 
Rabbis after Gruber had presented a prophetic message at one of the 
Synagogues. Fascinated by Gruber’s prophetic abilities, the Rabbis inquired 
about his ecstatic gift. Specifically, they wished to know whether Gruber 
received the “Word of the Lord” through hearing a voice externally or through 
an inward experience. Gruber described how the “Word of the Lord” was born 
out of an inward fire that moved through the whole body and expressed itself 
in various forms of uncontrolled motion. He then, in turn, asked the rabbis to 
explain “whether the ancient prophets of the people of Israel have proclaimed 
the Word of the Lord in the same manner with strange movements and bodily 
motions.” 


They replied in love and humility: The Word of the Lord came to them 
similarly from within, and if you had said that the Lord’s Word was com- 
ing to these present prophets in an external manner we would have dis- 
missed it. Likewise, we are not disturbed by the bodily motions, as these 
were a sure sign of recognition among the ancient prophets, for whoso- 
ever spoke without such motions was not regarded as a true prophet. For 


67 Cf. Hillel Schwartz, The French Prophets: The History of a Millenarian Group in Eighteenth- 
Century England (Berkeley, 1980); Clark Garrett, Spirit Possession and Popular Religion: 
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this reason we still move with our bodies when we sing our psalms, to 
signify the ancient prophets.”° 


It is interesting to note that questions of conversion and Christian superiority 
did not play any role in this interchange. Rather, Gruber and Mackinet were 
concerned to ascertain the continuity of their practice of prophetic speaking 
with that of ancient Israel, and they were ready to accept the opinion of their 
Jewish interlocutors as authority in this matter. This encounter, which ended 
with testimonies of “great love” on both sides, indicates once again the extraor- 
dinary scope of Christian-Jewish interactions that were possible within the 
context of radical Pietism. 

The diversity of radical Pietism, evident in our examples, makes it difficult 
to provide a general summary of their attitude towards the Jews. It can be 
argued, however, that their distance from the institutional state church gave 
them a perspective that was conducive to a more appreciative view. There was 
the shared experience of marginalization. There was, moreover, on the part of 
many radical Pietists a sense of affinity based on their inclination to interpret 
their spiritual calling in terms of Old Testament analogies, referring to them- 
selves, for example, as “Israel,” “Zion,” or “House of Jacob.’”! Characteristic for 
this orientation was the use of a particular jargon of biblical and mystical ter- 
minology, known as the “language of Canaan” (cf. Isa. 19:18), by which true 
believers would recognize each other.”? At the same time, many radical Pietists 
looked at the organized attempts of mission among the Jews with suspicion. 
Some argued that the Jews would be better off to remain as they are rather 
than to be converted to a corrupted Christian church.”? Driven by the desire for 
sanctification, some radical Pietists adopted Mosaic practices or even con- 
verted to Judaism altogether. The monastic societies of Johannes Kelpius 


70 Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 72-73. 

7ı See Jeff Bach, Voices of the Turtledoves: The Sacred World of Ephrata (University Park, Pa., 
2003), pp. 116-135, for examples for the use of Hebrew names for the buildings of the 
Ephrata Community. 

72 Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr,’ pp. 71-74, cf. Hans-Jürgen Schrader, “Die 
Sprache Kanaan: Pietistische Sonderterminologie und Spezialsemantik als Auftrag der 
Forschung,’ in Geschichte des Pietismus 4: Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut 
Lehmann (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 404-427; for a different historical approach to thisnotion 
see Lucinda Martin, “The Language of Canaan: Pietism’s Esoteric Sociolect,’ Aries: Journal 
for the Study of Western Esotericism 12 (2012), 237-253. 

73 Cf. Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr,’ pp. 101-103. 

74 Cf. Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr,” pp. 96-97; and Schrader, “Philadelphian 
Hope,” pp. 205-208. Two noteworthy instances are recorded in connection with Conrad 
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(1673-1708) and Conrad Beissel (1691-1768), both established in Pennsylvania, 
stand as examples of radical Pietist communities where Judaizing tendencies 
and the influence of cabbalistic thought were particularly pronounced.” 

3. Halle Pietism, associated with August Hermann Francke (1663-1727) and 
his Anstalten, marks the beginning of an organized mission to the Jews within 
the Pietist movement.’6 Francke began his career as a scholar of oriental lan- 
guages and thus, by profession, had an interest in the Jewish tradition. He had 
been trained in Hebrew and Rabbinical studies by Esdras Edzard at Hamburg.” 
In 1702, he initiated the foundation of the Collegium orientale theologicum at 
the University of Halle, a study group with the purpose of educating students 
in oriental languages and knowledge of Judaism and Jewish writings. Although 
the Collegium served primarily as a resource for Christian theology and spent 
much time working on a new edition of the Biblia Hebraica, there was some 
understanding that its activities would also help the cause of promoting the 
truth of Christianity among the Jews.’8 

A more direct attempt of Jewish mission on the part of the Pietists in Halle 
came with the foundation of the Institutum Judaicum through Johann Heinrich 


Beissel, cf. Chronikon Ephratense: A History of the Community of Seventh Day Baptists at 
Ephrata, trans. and ed. J. Max Hark (Lancaster, 1889), p. 32: “[Beissel] had for companions 
two Judaizing Brethren, who were very burdensome to him and at the places where they 
lodged; for they had such a fear of pork that they would not eat out of any vessel that was 
not quite clean’; and p. 33: “Soon after [Michael Wohlfahrt’s] baptism they two travelled 
about the country, and announced to men the counsels of God concerning future salva- 
tion, whereby many became greatly exercised , and some few were awakened, but the 
most disregarded it. Several tried to hide themselves from the truth behind the Law of 
Moses; for soon after, A.W. of Oley, and D.C. circumcised each other after the Jewish 
manner, and then blasphemed much against Paul because he did away with 
circumcision.” 

75 See Bach, Voices of the Turtledoves; Elizabeth W. Fisher, “Prophesies and Revelations: 
German Cabbalists in Early Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography 109 (1985), 299-333; and Ernest L. Lashlee, “Johannes Kelpius and His Woman 
in the Wilderness: A Chapter in the History of Colonial Pennsylvania Thought,’ in Glaube- 
Geist-Geschichte: Festschrift fiir Ernst Benz, ed. Gerhard Miiller and Winfried Zeller 
(Leiden, 1967), pp. 328-338. 

76 See Clark, Politics of Conversion; and Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus und Judenmission. 

77 See Markus Matthias, “August Hermann Francke (1663-1727),” in The Pietist Theologians, 
ed. Lindberg, pp. 100-114, here 101. 

78 Herrmann Goltz, “Das Collegium Orientale Theologicum August Hermann Franckes, in 
Fünfhundert Jahre Theologie in Wittenberg und Halle 1502 bis 2002, ed. Arno Sames (Leipzig, 
2002), pp. 93-128, here 112-17, and Aring, Christen und Juden, pp. 43-49. 
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Callenberg (1694-1760) in 1728.7° It consisted of a print-shop that was equipped 
to publish books in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Arabic. The occasion for its organiza- 
tion was the endeavor to publish a small Yiddish tract, designed to present the 
truth of the Christian faith to a Jewish audience. It had the Hebrew title Or leet 
erebh, “At Evening Time There Shall Be Light” (cf. Zech 14:7), and contained a 
fictitious dialogue between a Jew and a converted Rabbi about the question of 
whether Jesus was the true Messiah. The manuscript had been written by 
Johannes Müller (1649-1727), a Lutheran minister devoted to the idea of evan- 
gelizing to the Jews.8° Callenberg’s attempt to raise the required funds for pub- 
lication was so successful that permanent arrangements for the production of 
missionary literature were made. Subsequently, Yiddish and Hebrew transla- 
tions of various books of the New Testament, as well as catechisms and devo- 
tional tracts were printed and distributed. Particularly significant was 
Callenberg’s edition of a Yiddish grammar (1733) and a Yiddish-German dic- 
tionary (1736), intended to improve the language skills of prospective mission- 
aries to the Jews.®! 

While the printing of tracts flourished, it soon became apparent that the 
task of distributing the literature among the Jews was more difficult. In 1730, 
Callenberg found two students, Johann Georg Widmann (1696-1753) and 
Johann Andreas Manitius (1707-1758), who were willing to visit Jews directly, 
offering them tract literature and engaging them in conversation. They set out 
on a journey that lasted several months and brought them into contact with a 
large number of Jews. They kept detailed accounts of their encounters, which 
subsequently were published by Callenberg in the Institutum’s journals 
directed at its circle of friends and financial supporters.8? While the efforts of 


79 In addition to the studies of Rymatzki and Clark, a considerable amount or research is 
available in three volumes of conference proceedings related to Callenberg’s Institutum 
Judaicum, see Eveline Goodman-Thau and Walter Beltz, eds., Von Halle nach Jerusalem 
(Halle, 1994); Walter Beltz, ed., Übersetzungen und Übersetzer im Verlag J.H. Callenbergs 
(Halle, 1995); and Walter Beltz, ed., Biographie und Religion (Halle, 1997). 

80 Cf. Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus und Judenmission; pp. 86-122. Some excerpts of 
Miiller’s book in German translation are accessible in Werner Raupp, ed., Mission in 
Quellentexten: Geschichte der deutschen evangelischen Mission von der Reformation bis zur 
Weltmissionskonferenz Edinburgh 1910 (Erlangen, 1990), pp. 218-222. 

81 Reprints of the original works can be found in Johann Heinrich Callenberg and Wilhelm 
Christian Just Chrysander, Schriften zur jiddischen Sprache, ed. Hans Peter Althaus 
(Marburg, 1966). 

82 Johann Heinrich Callenberg, Bericht an einige Christliche Freunde von einem Versuch das 
arme Jüdische Volck zur Erkäntnifß und Annehmung der Christlichen Wahrheit anzuleiten 
(Halle, 1730ff). The periodical was continued under different titles until 1758. For its 
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Widmann and Manitius were not very successful, measured in terms of actual 
conversions to Christianity, their recorded experiences represent a fascinating 
source of information about ı8th century Judaism and Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions.83 Particularly noteworthy is the fact that the encounter of the Halle mis- 
sionaries with the Jews often took place in the form of extended conversations, 
as Jews tended to be interested in discussing religious questions.®* The Hebrew 
scriptures sometimes served as a shared basis for debate, yet interpreting its 
messianic prophecies usually led to unbridgeable differences. In addition, the 
missionaries were repeatedly confronted with those points that Jews found 
particularly offensive in Christianity: the divinity of Jesus, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the disunity of the church, and the blatant immorality among Christian 
believers. Despite the missionaries’ dedicated efforts, only a few Jewish indi- 
viduals showed interest in conversion to Christianity and often enough the 
state of their religious life did not match the Pietist ideal of true spiritual 
regeneration.S° Still, the Institutum’s missionary outreach enjoyed steady 
financial support, a fact that reflected the continuing concern for Jewish con- 
version in Pietist circles. Several other missionaries followed in the steps of 
Widmann and Manitius and continued the work of the Institutum until it was 
closed by the Prussian government in 1792. 

The description of the attitude of Halle-Pietism toward the Jews would be 
incomplete without a short reference to a number of juridical testimonies and 
evaluations concerning the toleration of Jews, which were prepared by the 
theological faculty of the University of Halle during the 18th century. As Udo 
Arnoldi has shown, members of the theological faculty were asked to present 
their “expert opinion” on questions concerning Jewish matters in 22 cases until 
1767.86 The specific issues ranged from accusations of blasphemy in Jewish 
prayers and festivals to the censorship of Jewish writings, from the permission 


function in Callenberg’s fund-raising efforts see Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus und 
Judenmission, pp. 123-139. 

83 For excerpts see Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 54-60; Schmidt, 
“Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,” pp. 109-13; and Raupp, Mission in 
Quellentexten, pp. 222-227. 

84 Cf. Schmidt, Judentum und Christentum im Pietismus,’ pp. 109-115, and Clark, Politics of 
Conversion, pp. 71-77. 

85 See Christoph Rymatzki, “Die Verarbeitung von Bekehrungserfahrungen und -erwartun- 
gen in der Halleschen Judenmission: ‘heimlicher Jude’ oder Erstling im Reich Gottes’ in 
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2009), vol. 1, pp. 481-489. 
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for the enlargement of a synagogue to issues concerning Jewish family law.87 
According to Arnoldi, the presented testimonies reveal an exceptionally high 
degree of advocacy in favor of the Jews. It seems that Pietist notions such as the 
rejection of coercion and the well-meaning hope for conversion resulted in a 
relatively tolerant attitude towards the Jews, which stood in stark contrast to 
the policy of many other German universities at that time. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that in later years those who sought the help of the theologians at Halle 
were predominantly Jews.88 

4. The Moravians under the leadership of Count Nikolaus Ludwig von 
Zinzendorf (1700-1760) displayed an attitude towards the Jews that was 
marked both by missionary zeal and by a surprising degree of respect and 
appreciation of the Jewish tradition.89 It is important to note that the 
Moravians did not form a church in the proper sense during the first half of 
the 18th century but saw themselves as an interdenominational commu- 
nity of awakened souls, called to the task of evangelizing within and with- 
out the boundaries of the Christian church. Their doctrine was strongly 
christocentric, emphasizing the redemption of sinful humanity through 
the suffering and death of Jesus on the cross. The Moravian outreach to the 
Jews reflected the conviction that the message of salvation in Christ con- 
cerned the Jewish people in a particular way, as Jesus himself had been a 
Jew; yet there was also the awareness that this message was particularly 
hard for Jews to accept. The character of Zinzendorf’s missionary approach 
is apparent from the following statement from 1742 that bears the title 
“Method with the Jews”: 


[Our method is] to presuppose in any event that Moses and the Prophets 
did not know of any other God than of the one who became man and 
whom their fathers have hung on the wood: Hear, o Israel, thou hast no 
God but Jehovah, thy God; where is a people whose God came down to 
become Jesus? As for the rest, our method is not to engage in a debate, 


87 Fora complete list see ibid., pp. 243-245. 

88 Cf. ibid., pp. 229-241. 

89 Besides Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung (whose handling of historical 
details and overall interpretation is sometimes unreliable), see Erich Beyreuther, 
“Zinzendorf und das Judentum,’ Judaica 19 (1963), 193-246; Gustav Dalman and Adolf 
Schulze, Zinzendorf und Lieberkühn: Studien zur Geschichte der Judenmission (Leipzig, 
1903); and Adolf Schulze, Abriß einer Geschichte der Brüdermission (Herrnhut, 1901), pp. 
38-42 and 319-320. 
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but to read in the person’s face whether the veil is still hanging in front of 
his heart [2 Cor. 3:16], and to let him go if that is the case.9° 


The most striking idea of this passage is Zinzendorf’s claim that Jesus is identi- 
cal with YHwH, the God of the Hebrew Scriptures. As Zinzendorf argues else- 
where, true faith means acknowledging Jesus as God, which means that it is 
not sufficient for Jews to recognize Jesus merely as their messiah: “Our plan 
and our teaching is simple: we do not go further as to say that the Creator is the 
Savior. We concede to [the Jews] all points of knowledge and all mysteries, if 
only they come to agree with us in this one point.”9! 

In contrast to the approach of other Pietists who presented sophisticated 
arguments to make their case for the truth of Christianity, Zinzendorf cau- 
tioned his followers not to engage Jews in this matter on an intellectual level 
since true faith, as he saw it, was a matter of the heart and sprung from an 
inward experience of grace and the forgiveness of one’s sins. As long as Jews 
were holding on to the idea of righteousness through the law rather than 
admitting the misery of their sinfulness and the grace of divine forgiveness, 
they were unable to recognize the truth about God.” In this connection, 
Zinzendorf often referred to the wide-spread notion that the veil of Moses was 
still covering their hearts (cf. 2 Cor. 3:16) and that the great Jewish conversion 
was not to be expected before the end of times. Until then, Christians were 
called to wait and to bear patiently witness to the truth of Christ. 

As is evident from many encounters, Zinzendorf approached the Jews with 
a particular sense of respect.?® His style of conversation can be seen in a series 
of fictitious dialogues, which he published in 1739. Among them is the descrip- 
tion of how a serious Christian believer (presumably Zinzendorf himself) 
meets two Jewish individuals.9* In the context of these scenes, Zinzendorf 
makes his protagonist summarize the reasons why it would be proper for 
Christian believers to hold the Jews in high esteem: 


90o Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, PERI EAUTOU. Das ist: Naturelle Reflexiones über aller- 
hand Materien...(n. pl., 1747, reprint in N.L. v. Zinzendorf, Ergänzungsbände zu den 
Hauptschriften, vol. 4, ed. G. Meyer and E. Beyreuther [Hildesheim, 1964]), p. 40. 

91 Quoted in Dalman and Schulze, Zinzendorf und Lieberkühn, p. 45. 
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Raupp, Mission in Quellentexten, pp. 165-166. 

93 Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung, pp. 134-145. 

94 Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, Sonderbare Gespräche, ed. Hans Schneider, (Leipzig, 
2005), pp. 57-68. For an English translation see Peter Vogt, “Count Zinzendorf’s Encounter 
with Judaism and the Jews: A Fictitious Dialogue from 1739,’ Journal of Moravian History 
6 (Spring 2009), 101-119. 
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First, there is one singular Jew, for the sake of whom one shall love all 
Jews, as Dr. Luther wrote to the Jew Iesel.’ 

Second, we have the largest part of the Holy Scriptures from the Jews. 

Third, they are all actual descendants of the blessed Sem, the first-born 
in the new world; and even more, of our spiritual father Abraham they 
are the direct offspring, while we are only grafted in. 

Fourth, we are explicitly prohibited to boast aginst them, for (1) they 
bear us and not we them, and (2) God is well able to graft them in again 
and to cut us off. [cf. Rom. 11:17-22]. 

Fifth, they are no farther removed from salvation than we are, for as 
soon as they turn to God with their whole heart, Jesus speaks to their 
heart; and as soon as they sense this, they love him as much as any 
Christian in the world would love him. And then one only needs speak 
some words to them and they believe. This we see in the examples of the 
Jewish woman Mary Magdalene, of the Jewish man Cleopas whose heart 
was burning, of Thomas, the Jew, when the Lord showed to him his nail- 
wounds, and of the Jew from Ethiopia when he came to recognize the 
Lamb on the slaughtering bench; and I see it every day in the example of 
a Jewish woman whom the Lord Jesus has claimed and who loves him so 
dearly that it puts me to shame. 

Sixth, our Jews have for the most part a sense that most of us lack, a 
sense of honor for God, a respect before the law and before the things 
that they believe to have been commanded or prohibited to them. We 
have to guard ourselves that they in their obedience and awe do not cause 
in us aversion for those disobedient and audacious people who utter the 
name of Christ but do not ask after him, who have the Gospel and use it 
for mischief.96 


As the dialogue continues, the Christian protagonist and a Jewish Rabbi dis- 
cuss several controversial topics, such as the divinity of Christ and the concept 


of the Trinity. Their exchange ends inconclusively, but with a sense of polite 
respect on both sides. 
The leading Moravian missionary to the Jews was Samuel Lieberkühn 


(1710-1777). Having studied Hebrew at Halle, he briefly considered working 


with Callenberg but then joined the Moravians and was sent in 1739 to work 


95 


96 


For the reference to Luther, which Zinzendorf may have borrowed from Spener, see 
above, note 31. 
Vogt, “A Fictitious Dialogue from 1739,” pp. 109-110. 
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as a missionary among the Jews in Amsterdam.?” During his stay from 1739 to 
1741, he studied with a Rabbi, ate kosher food, and visited each day the ser- 
vices at the synagogue. Thus he soon gained a considerable knowledge of 
Jewish culture and rabbinic Judaism and also won the trust of many Jews, so 
that he was commonly called “Rabbi Schmuel.” Cultivating close contacts 
with Jews throughout his life, he was fond to say about himself that all Jews 
who knew him would testify that he was a great “Oheb Jisroel” (friend of 
Israel).98 In 1764, Lieberkühn summarized his missionary experiences in a 
short essay, containing the following points: (1) The best settings for the 
encounter with Jews are private conversations. It is hardly ever possible, nor 
really desirable, to preach to them. (2) The fundamental goal of any contact 
with Jews must be to show to them “that one has oneself a burning love to 
one’s Savior and a true love to his people Israel” and thereby to win their con- 
fidence. (3) It is not helpful to debate about matters of religious doctrine. 
Thus, one should talk about Jesus only with those who request such a conver- 
sation. (4) It is not the goal to destroy the religious faith of the Jews, but to link 
the Christian proclamation to Jewish concepts such as reconciliation or the 
aspiration for eternal life. (5) The idea that Jesus is the Messiah must precede 
the notion of his divinity (in this respect Liebekühn differed from 
Zinzendorf%?). (6) For Jews, faith in Christ does not require that they have to 
give up the observation of the Torah. (7) Christ’s second coming will be the 
visible manifestation of Christ as the Messiah of the Jews and will bring about 
the return of the Jews to Palestine and the glorious restoration of Israel. (8) 
Jews must know that not all nominal Christians are true believers and that in 
spite of the visible fragmentation of Christendom there is only one invisible 
“true church.”!00 

It is significant that the direct missionary activity of the Moravians in 
Amsterdam ended already in 1743, and that the success of its rather moderate 
approach was limited. Meanwhile, the focus of the Moravian approach to the 
Jews shifted inward. First, there was an increased recognition that the present 
time was one of waiting and prayerful preparation. The visit of a Portuguese 
Jew at the Moravian congregation of Marienborn on October 12, 1739, prompted 
the Moravians to observe the Jewish holiday Yom Kippur as a day of 


97 Cf. Dalman and Schulze, Zinzendorf und Lieberkühn, pp. 50-102. 

98 Quoted ibid, p. 79. 

99 On this controversy see Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung, pp. 153-64. 

100 Lieberkühn’s essay is printed in Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, pp. 
80-86; for a discussion see Dalman and Schulze, Zinzendorf und Lieberkühn, pp. 77-98, 
and Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung, pp. 121-124 und 153-165. 
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intercession for the Jews, a practice that was sporadically repeated during the 
following years.!°! In 1741, a prayer for the salvation of the Jews and the ten lost 
tribes of Israel was included in one of the Moravian litanies: 


Deliver the ten Tribes of Israel from their Blindness [cf. Deut 28:22] 
[Make] us acquainted with their sealed ones, 

Bring in the Tribe of Judah fully in its time, 

Bless its First-fruits among us for holy Congregations, 

Till once the Fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel be 
saved!102 


Second, Zinzendorf considered the usefulness of adopting certain Jewish prac- 
tices, such as eating kosher food and observing the Sabbath.!°? In the Moravian 
settlement of Bethlehem/Pennsylvania a strict observance of the Sabbath was 
implemented in 1742, in part because it was assumed that this step would be 
appropriate for the mission to the Indians who were believed to belong to the 
ten lost tribes of Israel.!04 

Most importantly, the Moravians embraced the notion that the general con- 
version of the Jews was preceded by the appearance of a pioneering elite and 
that there should be a distinct fellowship of such “first fruits” (Rev. 14:4) within 
the Moravian movement. Specifically, Zinzendorf envisioned the formation of 
a Judenk’hille, a small congregation of Jewish-Christian converts within the 
larger framework of the Moravian community.!0 This vision conformed to 
Zinzendorf’s doctrine of the so-called tropus-groups, which expressed the idea 
that each confessional tradition embodied a particular and unique “way of 
teaching” (tropus paideas) and that the fullness of God’s truth could only be 
preserved in the simultaneous existence of different traditions.!°° Accordingly, 
Zinzendorf distinguished in the Moravian movement between membership 
groups of different backgrounds, which formed respectively the Lutheran 


101 Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung, pp. 145-151. 
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Tropus, the Reformed Tropus, and the Tropus of the Bohemian Brethren and 
which were intended to preserve the believers’ confessional identity. In the 
same way, it was hoped, a “Judentropus” could be established, whose Jewish- 
Christian members would live according to the Jewish tradition. 

Due to the small number of Jewish converts, the plan of a Judenk’hille was 
never fully implemented, yet it forms the background for some remarkable 
instances of a Jewish-Christian synthesis within Moravian piety. On February 
6, 1746, a couple of Jewish background was married in a wedding service that 
combined the Jewish rites with a Moravian ceremony.!0” At this occasion, a 
cantata was sung that included a number of peculiar Hebrew-German hymns, 
of which the following is a striking example: 


If one is Mechulle [corrupted] 

He will find Geulle [redemption] 

at Ose Isch [sign of man] in blood; 

And ifthe greatest Rosche [wicked man] 
as a Posche [transgressor] 

falls to his feet, it is good.108 


This strange combination of Hebrew terms and Moravian theology exemplifies 
the ambiguity in Moravian-Jewish relations: great respect towards Jews and 
admiration of their tradition, but also adamant insistence that salvation comes 
through faith in Christ alone. 

2.5 Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752) and Friedrich Christoph Oetinger 
(1702-1782), the main representatives of Württemberg Pietism, are the last fig- 
ures to be considered in this overview. Their interest in the Jews and Judaism 
was mostly related to the study of Jewish teachings and the interpretation of 
scriptural prophecies concerning the second coming of Christ.!09 


107 See Dithmar, Zinzendorfs nonkonformistische Haltung, pp. 278-282. There also is an inter- 
esting report by an English visitor, see Extracts from the Journals of John Cennick: Moravian 
Evangelist, ed. J.H. Cooper (Glengormley, 1996), p. 18: “Br. Lieberkuhn conducted the ser- 
vice somewhat in the Jewish manner after the singing of some verses, which were 
repeated both in German and Hebrew. The couple sat in chairs before the Elders, the 
bride draped in white attire, and opposite them was the Hebrew letter Tau on the wall, 
beautifully formed with little lamps, with reference to the Jews calling our Saviour Tolah 
in derision—meaning one who was hanged on a tree, or ‘crucified one.” 

108 Cited in Peter C. Erb, ed., Pietists: Selected Writings (New York, 1983), p. 301; for the German 
text see Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer und Philosemitismus, p. 64. 

109 See Jung, Die Württembergische Kirche und die Juden, pp. 77-85 and 91-96. 
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Bengel believed that the Jews, as God’s chosen people, played a central role 
in the history of salvation. His commentary on the Revelation of John, pub- 
lished in 1740, outlined a detailed scenario of the end-time and identified 
numerous predictions as referring to the destiny of the Jews. Bengel was sure 
that God had always preserved a faithful remnant of the Jewish tribe and that 
the full conversion of the Jews could be expected at the time of Christ’s second 
coming, which he calculated to happen in 1836. During the millennial reign of 
Christ, the Temple at Jerusalem would be restored and Jewish and gentile 
believers would peacefully live together in the Holy Land.!!O 

Oetinger’s attitude towards the Jews was shaped by his fascination with 
Jewish thought, especially in the rabbinic and cabbalistic tradition. He studied 
with Jewish teachers and continued to read esoteric Jewish literature through- 
out his life, believing that knowledge of the Jewish tradition would lead him to 
a deeper understanding of the mysteries of Christian doctrine." His own writ- 
ings reflect the attempt to integrate Christian theology and Cabbalistic teach- 
ings.!? Like Bengel, Oetinger believed that the second coming of Christ would 
bring the restitution of Israel. His book Die giildene Zeit, published anony- 
mously in 1759, describes in great detail what the millennial Israelite kingdom 
will look like: The dispersed Jews and the lost ten tribes of Israel are going to be 
assembled in the Holy Land, a third Temple will be erected, and the ancient 
Jewish temple cult will be reinstated. Many gentile believers will travel to the 
Holy Land and will be accepted to live among the Jews. After great warfare, 
culminating in the battle of Armageddon, the gentile nations are subjected to 
the rule of the Davidic throne and universal peace will reign.” 

For both Bengel and Oetinger, the dignity of the Jews as God’s chosen peo- 
ple, apparent in the prediction of their glorious restitution, called for an atti- 
tude of high respect and appreciation. It is important to note, moreover, that 
their understanding of the destiny of the Jews at the time of Christ’s second 


110 Ibid, pp. 77-85. 

111 See Martin Weyer-Menkhoff, “Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-1782),” in The Pietist 
Theologians, ed. Lindberg, pp. 239-255, esp. 243-244. 

112 See, for example, Friedrich Christoph Oetinger, Die Lehrtafel der Prinzessin Antonia, ed. 
Reinhard Breymayer and Friedrich Häußermann (Berlin, 1977). 

113 [Friedrich Christoph Oetinger,] Die güldene Zeit: oder Sammlung wichtiger Betrachtungen 
von etlichen Gelehrten zur Ermunterung in diesen bedenklichen Zeiten zusammen getragen 
(Frankfurt, 1759), pp. 22-33; this passage is reprinted in Vogt, Zwischen Bekehrungseifer 
und Philosemitismus, pp. 74-79. On Oetinger’s eschatology see Martin Weyer-Menkhoff, 
“Die Güldene Zeit. Friedrich Christoph Oetingers Zeit-Erwartung,” Zeitschrift für Bayrische 
Kirchengeschichte, 69 (2000), 34-47. 
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coming did not focus on the idea of Jewish conversion to gentile Christianity 
but on the emergence of some sort ofrenewed messianic Judaism. Not surpris- 
ingly, they showed little concern to engage in Jewish mission. 


Pietism and the Question of Philosemitism 


The question of Christianity’s relationship to Judaism and the Jews repre- 
sented a central concern for the Pietist movement, both as a matter of theo- 
logical reflection and as a matter of actual practice. This discussion has shown 
that all strands of German Pietism were in one way or another involved in deal- 
ing with Jews and were also concerned to think about how this relationship 
should be interpreted theologically. Interest in the Jews formed an important 
part of the “Pietist project,” touching on essential concepts and sensibilities, 
such as the practice of Christian love, the search for scriptural truth, and the 
hope for the coming of the messianic kingdom. More specifically, it has become 
clear that the Pietist attitude towards the Jews was to a large degree shaped by 
eschatological expectations based on scriptural predictions about the future of 
Israel. The pronouncements of Romans u, alongside with other pertinent pas- 
sages such as Gen 49:10, Jer. 31, Hosea 3:4-5, and Rev. 12, provided the frame- 
work for discerning the place of the Jews in the divinely decreed history of 
salvation. This perspective usually inspired an increased appreciation of the 
Jews, both in terms of their noble origin and in terms of their glorious future. 
At the same time, the Pietists’ ways of thinking about and relating to the Jews 
were by no means uniform. The various groups and figures discussed above 
developed different approaches, especially with regard to the question of when 
and in what way the conversion of the Jews would take place and whether the 
church should be engaged in Jewish mission. These differences expressed 
themselves in widely divergent views concerning the intrinsic value and sig- 
nificance of the Jewish tradition, ranging from indifference and disregard to 
admiration and respect. 

These differences should be kept in mind as we consider the question of 
Pietism and Philosemitism. As noted above, the Pietist movement has some- 
times been associated with Philosemitism, but it has also been argued that this 
assessment is not without problems. Undoubtedly, the Pietists departed from 
the line of vicious anti-Jewish rhetoric and policy that had been present in the 
culture of Western Christianity since the Middle Ages and that was also appar- 
ent in Protestantism, as reflected, for instance, in the publication of Luther's 
dreadful pamphlet Of the Jews and Their Lies (1543). Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that Pietism marked a return to Luther’s original pro-Jewish stance at 
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the beginning of the Reformation.!!* Yet the Pietists’ widely shared concern for 
the conversion of the Jews to Christianity raises doubts as to whether their 
attitude toward the Jews can really be termed Philosemitic. Much, of course, 
depends on how the concept of Philosemitism in defined. This has been a mat- 
ter of some debate, which has not necessarily reached conclusive results, but 
has generated a number of helpful distinctions and clarifications.!!? One sig- 
nificant point is the attempt to distinguish between different forms of 
Philosemitism, based on their ideological motivations. Classifications usually 
include the distinction between humanitarian, utilitarian, missionizing, and 
messianic-millennialist types of Philosemitism, among others." It has become 
clear, moreover, that the concept of Philosemitism must do justice both to the 
ethnic and to the religious dimension of Jewish existence. Philosemitism, in 
the full sense, implies an attitude of friendliness towards Jews that includes the 
affirmation and appreciation of their Jewishness, understood both as ethnic 
and as religious identity. Accordingly, it must in some way involve 


114 Pinson, “German Pietism and the Jews,” p. 403, and Wallmann, “Der alte und der neue 
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116 See, for example, the classification of five types of Philosemitism by Hans-Joachim 
Schoeps, “Philosemitsm in the Baroque Period,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 47 (1956- 
1957), 139-144, here 140: “1. The Christian missionary type which regards Judaism with 
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of religious conviction desires and achieves contacts with Judaism to the extent of con- 
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the recognition of the value and legitimacy of Judaism as a religion.!!? Not all 
attitudes towards the Jews that have sometimes been described as types of 
Philosemitism conform to this criterion. In some cases, friendliness towards 
the Jews is motivated by secondary considerations such as utilitarian benefit or 
missionary zeal and may, therefore, be indifferent or even opposed to the reli- 
gious aspects of Jewish identity. In order to take into account the role of exter- 
nal motivations Wolfram Kinzig has suggested to distinguish between primary 
and secondary Philosemitism, the first denoting an appreciation of Jewishness 
for its own sake, the second denoting a favorable attitude towards Jews based 
on other interests and ideals.!!8 

This nuanced understanding of Philosemitism suggests that particular 
attention needs to be given to the question of whether the Pietist attitude 
towards the Jews included an appreciation of their distinct religious identity. 
Was there in any sense an affırmation of the value of the Jewish tradition, or 
even an acknowledgement of Judaism as a legitimate and true religion? Pietists 
tended to consider Judaism and the Jews within the theological framework of 
salvation-history, which included both the recognition of their distinct place 
in God’s economy of salvation and the hope for their conversion. The inherent 
ambivalence of this polarity expressed itself in the diversity of Pietist attitudes 
towards the Jews. In this connection, Hans-Jiirgen Schrader and Lutz Greisiger 
have drawn attention to the central role of the concept of Jewish mission. 
According to Schrader, the Pietist movement included essentially two strands, 
one aiming at the conversion of the Jews, implying full Christianization and 
cultural assimilation up to the point of denying all elements of Jewish identity, 
the other renouncing premature missionary activities, acknowledging the con- 
tinuing significance of the Jewish tradition up to the point of expecting the 
apocalyptical restitution of Israel." Greisiger has argued that these two ten- 
dencies reflected the eschatological perspectives of post- and pre-millennial- 
ism. Missionary activities made sense for those Pietists who believed that the 
millennium was a preparatory time after which the second coming of Christ 
would take place (post-millennialism); missionary activities did not, however, 
make sense for those who expected the millennium to be inaugurated by 
Christ's sudden return (pre-millennialism).!2° Both Schrader and Greisiger 
indicate that the various strands within Pietism differed considerably in their 


117 See Vogt, “The Attitude of Eighteenth Century German Pietism Toward Jews and Judaism,” 
p- 19. 

118 Kinzig, “Philosemitismus,” p. 364. 

119 Schrader, “Sulamiths verheißene Wiederkehr,” pp. 87-88. 
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ability to appreciate Judaism as a distinct religious tradition and that, there- 
fore, the concept of Philosemitism can be applied to the Pietist movement in 
only a limited way. They suggest, moreover, that the Philosemitic impulse 
expressed itself mostly in the radical Pietist tradition, whereas the other 
strands were less inclined to acknowledge the inherent value of the Jewish 
tradition. 

By and large, the findings of our discussion confirm this view. It needs to be 
noted, however, that the practice of mission to the Jews is not the only crite- 
rion to be taken into consideration when we examine the ways in which Pietist 
attitudes towards the Jews involved some sense of appreciation of their reli- 
gious tradition. Acknowledgement of the value of Judaism can be found in two 
other areas, unrelated to the question of Jewish mission. First, like earlier 
Christian Hebraists, some Pietists showed great interest in Jewish teachings, 
recognizing that it offered important spiritual and theological insights that 
could not be found elsewhere.!2! For Glüsing and Oetinger, in particular, the 
Jewish tradition played an essential role in the search for a fuller understand- 
ing of divine truth. Their respect for Judaism is clearly evident from their readi- 
ness to learn from Jewish scholars and sources. Second, some Pietists developed 
the notion that the Jews, even after recognizing Jesus Christ as messiah, were 
called to continue to live according to their Jewish tradition. Callenberg and 
his co-workers discussed the possibility of setting up separate proselyte colo- 
nies so that Jewish converts to Christianity could maintain their Jewish cus- 
toms.!?2 For Bengel and Oetinger, the expectation of the eschatological 
restitution of Israel involved the idea of a distinct branch of Jewish Christianity 
that would gather in Palestine and re-establish the ancient Jewish cult of the 
temple. Zinzendorf and Lieberkühn believed that Jewish converts should con- 
tinue to observe the Mosaic laws. Their plan to establish a Judenk’hille of 
Jewish-Christian believers within the Moravian movement reflected their 
appreciation for the Jewish tradition and recognition of its continuing value. 
Moreover, it offered a pastoral response to the precarious situation of 
proselytes, who usually found themselves “displaced’—cut off from their 
Jewish roots and yet not quite at home in Christianity.!?3 


121 On the Christian Hebraist tradition see Stephen G. Burnett, “Philosemitism and Christian 
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In conclusion, this chapter’s overview concerning the question of Pietism 
and Philosemitism shows one thing: the history of the relationship between 
Pietists and Jews is complex and escapes easy categorization. The Pietist atti- 
tude towards the Jews was shaped to a large degree by an understanding of 
salvation history that engendered ambivalent perspectives. Pietists saw the 
Jews both as God’s chosen people and as potential converts to Christianity. 
They believed the Jews to be trapped in blindness and sin, but they also hoped 
to find insight and wisdom in their sacred writings. They considered them- 
selves to be heirs of their spiritual tradition, but they also expected them to be 
partners in the approaching eschatological drama. From a present-day per- 
spective it is easy to see the limitations of this vision. But it should not be over- 
looked that underneath it all lay the remembrance of a shared sacred history, 
which gave rise to a novel and distinct sense of connectedness in hope. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Anabaptists and Pietists 


Influences, Contacts, and Relations 
Astridvon Schlachta 
Give yourself over completely and with utter abandonment to his grace.! 


The relations between Anabaptists and Pietists represent a chapter of confes- 
sional history marked by a great deal of controversy, linked as they are to ques- 
tions of confessional identity.” The debates have taken place primarily within 
the Anabaptist-Mennonite historiographical community, and for two reasons. 
First of all, some feared that Anabaptist congregations had picked up “new 
forms of belief” from the Pietist tradition, beliefs which diverged from their 
spiritual beginnings and their original confessions of faith. Secondly, besides 
the issue of identity, the question of the relations between Anabaptism and 
Pietism offers an excellent case study for examining the exchange of beliefs 
and convictions among different faith communities. Do religious groups pre- 
vail because they insist on holding on to their traditions and confessions, or 
because they seek to renew their faith and practice? 

It should be noted at the outset that the two movements, Pietism and 
Anabaptism, were by no means homogenous but generated a broad variety of 
communities and congregations. It is common to speak of three major 
Anabaptist groups — the Swiss Brethren, the Mennonites, and the Hutterites -, 
but there are various subgroups as well. By the turn of the 17th century, discus- 
sions over the concrete practice of faith had brought diversity to the Anabaptist 
churches and produced different confessions of faith. The Mennonites, for 
example, were split into the Flemish and the Waterlanders. While all 
Anabaptists had their major, eponymic article of faith in common, namely 
believers’ baptism, other articles provided the potential for disagreement. Not 
all Anabaptists refused the oath, not all were against Christians holding public 
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office, and not all practiced separation from the world. Some even supported 
the military in one form or another, such as giving money to support the army.? 
A similar variety can be found among the Pietists — including the Pietism of 
Spener, the Halle Pietism of August Hermann Francke, and Zinzendorf’s com- 
munity in Herrnhut. At times, however, it will be necessary to generalize and 
to speak of the “Anabaptists” and the “Pietists,” ignoring the variations and 
distinctions. 

Anabaptism and Pietism were two faith communities with a mutual rela- 
tionship. On the one hand, the writings of the 16th century Anabaptists and 
their example of steadfast faith, to the point of being prepared to die for it, 
were a point of reference and a source of inspiration for the Pietists. On the 
other hand, Pietist ideas spread to Anabaptist communities at a time when 
they had come to be marked by traditionalism and lack of vibrancy in their 
faith and practice. Pietist ideas were often welcomed by Mennonites as a 
source of renewal within their faith communities. The sources reveal a sense of 
a spiritual emptiness, of an allegedly “cold” and “fruitless” faith.* A letter in 
April 1757 from Mennonites in Amsterdam to Peter Weber, Mennonite minister 
in the Palatinate, describes the spiritual condition of the Mennonites at that 
time: “The darkness is great and the Gospel unknown, [..., v.S.] no one notices 
that his heart has turned away from God; no one feels the need for a gracious 
saviour, because everyone lives virtuously; confident that their salvation is cer- 
tain, the whole congregation is on the verge of tumbling to their death.”® H.W. 
Meihuizen described Mennonite beginnings as a “gathering of those who were 
converted and knew themselves saved.” In a second stage, the church became 
the institution that mediated conversion and salvation; and finally, they 
became convinced that there could be no conversion or salvation outside 
the Mennonite church.® This confessionalized phase, marked by orthodoxy 
and orthopraxis, challenged church members to search for renewal via inter- 
confessional contacts. 


3 See: Piet Visser, “Mennonites and Doopsgezinde in the Netherlands, 1535-1700,” in A 
Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, eds. John D. Roth/James M. Stayer 
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PP. 317-319. 

4 Peter Weber, 1765: Neff, “Peter Weber, p. 80. 
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zu stürzen.” (Neff, “Peter Weber, p. 67). 
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The Anabaptists in the 17th and 18th centuries stood between toleration and 
persecution. While the religious peace treaties such as the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555) or the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) brought toleration for Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Reformed (the latter from 1648 on), they did not apply to the 
Anabaptists, who were not tolerated by Imperial Law. However, individual ter- 
ritories and cities were free to grant toleration to confessional minorities, and 
often did so on the basis of economic considerations — when advantages were 
anticipated. Territories like Neuwied, the Palatinate, or towns such as 
Friedrichstadt, Altona, or Krefeld, are known for their tolerant policies. This 
early modern political situation was also one in which early Pietism had to 
fight against persecution and against being classified as “heretical.”” Anabaptists 
and early Pietists thus shared a common juridical destiny; polemics against 
non-tolerated confessional groups included Anabaptists as well as other “sec- 
tarian” groups such as the Pietists. 


Anabaptism and Pietism — Historiography and Respective 
Perception 


It is the merit of historian Robert Friedmann that he turned the attention of 
Anabaptist scholars to the relations between Anabaptists and Pietists. In his 
study, Mennonite Piety Through the Centuries, published in 1949, Friedmann 
introduced the idea that under the influence of 17th and 18th century 
Protestantism, Anabaptism shifted from the early ideal and pure form that 
Friedmann assigned to the Swiss beginnings in the 1520’s. Friedmann’s analysis 
has to be situated within the normative Mennonite historiography of the 1940's 
which is associated with the name of Harold S. Bender and his “Anabaptist 
Vision.’® 

Besides defining important differences, Friedmann did admit that 
Anabaptists and Pietists shared some common articles of faith: “Both groups 
desire the new birth, the inner transformation of the entire man,” which leads 
to the general rejection of the state church and of confessional dogmatism. 
Furthermore, the Bible and the understanding of the Bible under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit were equally important for Anabaptists and Pietists, as 


7 Martin Gierl, Pietismus und Aufklärung. Theologische Polemik und die Kommunikationsreform 
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well as living a sanctified Christian life according to a high ethical standard 
(‘Heiligung”). But, Friedmann argued, the concrete way of discipleship 
(“Nachfolge”) was different in the two groups. Whereas the Anabaptists chose 
the “hard and difficult way of discipleship” without compromise in order to 
change the world and to challenge the authorities, the Pietists had to endure 
a drawn out struggle through to repentance (“Bußkampf”) in which they 
experienced the “gifts of grace.” Pietists did not aim to change the world, but 
to find “personal sanctification and renewal.” “Nachfolge” in Pietism was 
understood, according to Friedmann, as the “praxis pietatis,” a rather private 
form of believing.? This is part of a general critique that Robert Friedmann 
brought against the Lutheran tradition, which he accused of clinging too 
closely to Luther’s “sola fide” In Friedmann’s view, Luther and his followers 
did not see themselves as being delivered from the power of sin; the Sermon 
on the Mount was understood as paradox, in the phrase “simul justus et pecca- 
tor’ (simultaneously righteous and sinner). A change in behaviour was miss- 
ing in the Protestant tradition.!° When these Protestant principles influenced 
Anabaptism during the 17th century, they transformed the old faith into a 
“conventicle Christianity, harmless and private,” as Friedmann remarked in 
1953. 

Friedmann’s analysis of the relations between Anabaptists and Pietists 
offers some valuable insights, insofar as he points to mutual influences and 
interaction between the two groups. However, his main thesis has met with 
some problems. First of all, Friedmann’s use of terms was not very explicit. His 
understanding of “Protestantism” and “Pietism” appears to be overly general- 
izing, not differentiating among various branches as well as different forms 
and practices. Also, his notion of the pure beginnings of Anabaptism in 16th 
century Switzerland was modified in the 1970's by research into the polygenetic 
beginnings of Anabaptism.! 

Following Friedmann, the connections between Anabaptists and Pietists 
have attracted scholars such as Ernst Crous, Theron F. Schlabach, and John D. 
Roth, all of them modifying Friedmann’s views and highlighting the relations 
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in a more diversified way.!? The question of the similarities and differences 
between Anabaptists and Pietists continues to stimulate intense debate. 
Hartmut Lehmann, for example, has recently drawn attention to the separat- 
ism of Pietist conventicles and their strong emphasis on community and eth- 
ics, or “Nachfolge.” The Pietist conventicle was a sign of separation from sin 
and evil - a rather “Anabaptist” interpretation of faith. The Pietists also devel- 
oped an attitude of feeling persecuted by the majority of their fellow believers 
in their own church - an attitude that was especially shown during early Pietist 
controversies. This notion of struggling to exist as a “small flock of believers” 
was also not unknown to the Anabaptists.!* 

What can one say about each group’s early perceptions of the other? An 
important precondition for the evolving contacts between Anabaptists and 
Pietists was the growing openness of Anabaptist communities towards other 
confessions. Among the Mennonites, it was mainly the Waterlanders who 
opted for compromise with the “world.” In discussions in Alkmaar in 1587 
between the Catholic Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert and Jacob Jansz Scheedemaker, 
the elder of the Haarlem Waterlander congregation, Coornhert convinced the 
Waterlanders that persons who live a Christian life and keep God’s commands 
should be considered as “dear fellow members of their congregations even 
though they have had neither baptism nor communion or other customary 
forms of worship.” Though this statement was not characteristic of other 
Anabaptist groups, it does point to a growing openness on the Anabaptist side. 

On the Protestant side, some historians suggest there may have been con- 
tacts between Spener and Anabaptists in his home area of the south western 
part of the Old Empire, and that Anabaptism was the soil in which Spener’s 
ideas grew.!® In some of his writings Spener treated the Anabaptists in quite a 


13 + Theron F. Schlabach, “Mennonites and Pietism in America, 1740-1880. Some Thoughts on 
the Friedmann Thesis,’ Mennonite Quarterly Review 57 (1983), 222-240; Ernst Crous, 
“Mennonitentum und Pietismus. Ein Versuch,” Theologische Zeitschrift 8 (1952), 279-296; 
Roth, “Anabaptism and Pietism,” pp. 26 f. 

14 Vgl. Hartmut Lehmann, “Absonderung’ und ‘Gemeinschaft’ im frühen Pietismus. 
Allgemeinhistorische und sozialpsychologische Überlegungen zur Entstehung und 
Entwicklung des Pietismus,’ in Religion und Religiosität in der Neuzeit, ed. Hartmut 
Lehmann (Göttingen, 1996), pp. 114-143, esp. pp. 125-130; Thomas K. Kuhn, Religion und 
neuzeitliche Gesellschaft. Studien zum sozialen und diakonischen Handeln in Pietismus, 
Aufklärung und Erweckungsbewegung (Beiträge zur historischen Theologie) 122 
(Tübingen, 2003), esp. pp. 339 f. 

15 Source:  http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/coornhert_dirk_volkertsz_1522 
_1590 (27.2.2012). 

16 See: Gerhard Maier, Die Johannesoffenbarung und die Kirche (Tübingen, 1981), p. 336. 
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benevolent way, and avoided drawing any prejudicial conclusions or judg- 
ments. In his Theologische Bedencken, Spener justified his refusal to judge the 
Anabaptists, remarking that he did not know their faith very well. He refused 
to charge them with “all kinds of things, including the upheaval” that had hap- 
pened 150 years earlier. Spener observed that the Anabaptists would “humili- 
ate us all” by their manner of life.!” 

The Lutheran-Pietist theologian and historian Gottfried Arnold also pro- 
moted a sympathetic and cautious evaluation of the Anabaptists. His 
Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie (“Impartial History of the Churches 
and of the Heretics”), published from 1699 to 1703, represented a new form of 
historiography that tried to avoid polemics. Instead, Arnold wrote his history 
“impartially” (“unpartheyisch”), on the basis of the sources and ideas of the 
protagonists. Arnold mentioned in the preface that it was his intention to por- 
tray the various churches and confessional groups according to their “true 
character” (“eigentlichen characteren”). To be impartial, to him, meant to eval- 
uate all churches in an equal way and to get to know them as thoroughly as 
possible, using their own writings as sources.!8 Interestingly, in his “True Image 
of the Inward Christendom” (“Wahre Abbildung des inwendigen 
Christenthums”) published in 1696, Arnold even promoted believers’ baptism. 
He stated that there was no evidence for the practice of infant baptism in the 
first two centuries after Christ. The New Testament indicated that first there 
was preaching so people could understand the faith, and only then were they 
baptized. The Bible, Arnold said, did not teach the practice of infant baptism.!? 
Spener and Arnold, then, are two Protestant scholars who perceived the 
Anabaptists in a positive way. 

There was another branch of Protestant historiography, however, that was 
directed against Anabaptists and Pietists alike. These writings were published 
in the context of the so called “Pietism Controversy” that reached its peak 
around 1700; Orthodox critics of Pietism tended to blend Anabaptism and 
Pietism. In light of accusations such as “sectarianism,” “Schwärmerei,” and 


17. “allerley ungereimte dinge, und auch auffruhr,” quoted from: Maier, Johannesoffenbarung, 
p. 336. “Was im übrigen ihr Leben anlangt, beschämen sie uns alle” See Maier, 
Johannesoffenbarung, p. 336. 

18 See Douglas H. Shantz, “Back to the Sources’: Gottfried Arnold, Johann Henrich Reitz, 
and the Distinctive Program and Practice of Pietist Historical Writing,’ in C. Arnold 
Snyder, ed. Commoners and Community: Essays in Honour of Werner O. Packull (Kitchener, 
2002), PP. 75-99. 

19 Gottfried Arnold, Wahre Abbildung des inwendigen Christenthums, 2. Book, Chapter 14 
(Leipzig, 1740), esp. pp. 329, 332. 
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“chiliasm,’ it is often impossible to clearly separate the accused groups and to 
distinguish Anabaptists and Pietists. Similar condemnations were also brought 
against the Quakers and the Schwenkfelders. A polemical work directed against 
Anabaptists, Pietists, and other deviant groups is the book Anabaptisticum et 
Enthusiasticum Pantheon from 1702, probably written by the Lutheran- 
Orthodox minister from Hornburg, Johann Friedrich Corvinus. He compiled a 
collection of pamphlets against “Quakers and new Free Spirits” (“Quacker und 
neue Frey-Geister”), groups which had “troubled and stormed” (“verunruhiget 
und bestuermet”) the church.?° At the beginning of the work, Corvinus 
included the Imperial Recesses against the Anabaptists (1529 to 1555) that 
called for their persecution, expulsion, and death. In the eyes of Corvinus, 
these 16th century mandates set out the appropriate measures to be used in 
judging confessional deviance as found among Anabaptists, Pietists, and 
Quakers. 


Mennonite-Pietist Encounters: Regions, Persons, and Writings 


There are a few key regions where the connection between Anabaptism and 
Pietism was especially highlighted. They include the Palatinate, Neuwied, the 
Netherlands, as well as Hamburg, Altona, and Krefeld. It is not by accident that 
these regions and towns are all characterized by a wide-ranging toleration, and 
that they invited confessional minorities to settle within their boundaries. 
There are instances of personal contacts between Anabaptists and Pietists that 
included holding joint church services and the Lord’s Supper as well as private 
gatherings for mutual edification. Besides this, a lively correspondence con- 
nected the two groups. The Mennonite Johannes Deknatel in Amsterdam, for 
example, was in regular contact with Count Ludwig von Zinzendorf and 
August Gottlieb Spangenberg, who also visited Amsterdam. Christoph 
Hochmann and Gerhard Tersteegen preached in the Mennonite Church in 
Krefeld. The van der Smissen family in Hamburg kept in contact with 
Tersteegen, as well as with August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Johann Heinrich 
Jung-Stilling, and Johann Caspar Lavater. 

Born in Norden in East Frisia, Johannes Deknatel’s life was dedicated to 
crossing confessional boundaries. He had studied at the “Seminarie der 
Remonstranten” in Amsterdam that was partly financed by the Amsterdam 
Mennonite Church “Het Lam,” from the more liberal branch of the Dutch 


20 Thus the title: Johann Friedrich Corvinus, Anabaptisticum et Enthusiasticum Pantheon, 
Und Geistliches Rüst-Hauß |...], (|Cöthen], 1701-1702). 
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Mennonites. In the second half of the 17th century, the Mennonite preacher 
Galenusz Abrahams maintained close contact with the Collegiants. The 
Collegiants were characterized by the practice of free prophecy. In their meet- 
ings every member who felt moved by the Holy Spirit was allowed to speak. 
They opposed strict dogmas, creeds, and ceremonies, practiced believers’ bap- 
tism, and encouraged involvement on the part of the laity. Not surprisingly, the 
theological seminaries of the Collegiants became important places for the 
education of the Waterlander branch of the Mennonites.?! 

In 1720 Deknatel was appointed assistant preacher in the church “Het Lam’; 
by 1725 he was one of the four main preachers.?? Deknatel developed close 
contacts with the Herrnhut Community. His second wife, Elisabeth van 
Almonde, originally came from a Herrnhut community. In 1734 Deknatel met 
August Gottlieb Spangenberg during his visit to Amsterdam. They held com- 
bined church services and celebrated the Lord’s Supper together. Nikolaus von 
Zinzendorf held communion in Deknatel’s house in 1736; Deknatel conducted 
services in the Herrnhut gathering in Amsterdam and visited the Herrnhut 
synods in Zeist. Deknatel also kept up correspondence with the Herrnhut 
brothers David Nitschmann, Friedrich Christoph Steinhofer, and Leonhard 
Dober. These relations symbolize Deknatel’s vision of a church that is part of 
the worldwide Philadelphian fellowship, a vision he held in common with 
Zinzendorf, and that was shared by John Wesley who visited Deknatel in 1738.23 
In the 1730’s Deknatel wrote: “I love all men, and I believe in a common 
Christian church.” Nevertheless, he said, he would always have his own church 
in his heart.?4 


21 For more information about the contacts between Mennonites and Collegiants, see: 
Andrew Fix, “Mennonites and Collegiants in Holland 1630-1700,’ Mennonite Quarterly 
Review 64 (1990), 160-177. 

22 See Vincent O. Erickson, Joannes Deknatel und sein Einfluß auf die freikirchlichen 
Bewegungen des 18. Jahrhunderts in seiner Geburtsstadt Norden, Emder Jahrbuch der 
Gesellschaft für bildende Kunst und vaterländische Altertümer zu Emden 57 (1977), 
144-165. 

23 See: Irina Modrow, “Wir sind philadelphische Brüder mit einem lutherischen Maul und 
Mährischen Rock...’ Die Lösung der Identitätsfrage der Herrnhuter Briidergemeine,” in 
Europa in der Frühen Neuzeit. Festschrift für Günter Mühlpfordt, Bd. ı, ed. Erich Donnert 
(Weimar/Köln/Wien, 1997), pp. 577-591; Peter Vogt, “Philadelphia’ - Inhalt, Verbreitung 
und Einfluss eines radikal-pietistischen Schlüsselbegriffs” in Interdisziplinäre 
Pietismusforschung. Beiträge zum Ersten Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung, 
Bd. 2, ed. Udo Sträter (Tübingen, 2005), pp. 837-848. 

24 See: Christian Neff, “Deknatel,” in Mennonitisches Lexikon, ed. Christian Hege/Christian 
Neff, Vol. ı (Frankfurt am Main/Weierhof, 1913), pp. 398f, here p. 399. 
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Pietist-Anabaptist relations included reception of each other’s works and 
writings. Deknatel translated some Herrnhut hymns and published them in 
the “Evangelische Lideren.” He also tried to make his own ancestors out to be 
“Pietist” In his “Auszug der merkwürdigen Abhandlungen aus den Werken 
Menno Simons,’ he argued that Menno Simons was a Pietist.25 However, 
Deknatel’s relations with the Herrnhuters experienced a crisis in the 1750’s, and 
as a result he withdrew from the community. Zinzendorf owed a lot of money 
to Deknatel which caused some resentment, and Deknatel was unhappy that 
Herrnhut was becoming more and more a separate and defined church body 
and less a strong mission movement devoted to serving one’s neighbour. 

Johannes Deknatel was not the only Mennonite to maintain close relations 
with Herrnhut. A student and a protégé of Deknatel, the preacher Marcus 
Arisz, was appointed minister of the Waterlander Mennonite Church in 
Norden in East Frisia, Deknatel’s hometown. During the time of Arisz’s minis- 
try, the Herrnhut Brotherhood established a community in Norden. Arisz mar- 
ried awoman from the Herrnhut Brotherhood, Catharina Leeuw from Haarlem. 
From 1738 on, the Herrnhut Brothers held their meetings in private homes; the 
first meeting was conducted by Deknatel and held in his sister’s house. The 
“Brüdersozietät” was only founded in 1748 and this was transformed into 
the “Brüdergemeine” in 1757. The Norden Mennonites had hoped to unite with 
the Herrnhuter congregation, but during the 1750’s, when the Herrnhuters 
founded their own church, Deknatel withdrew from closer contact and Marcus 
Arisz separated himself from the Brotherhood. One source of conflict was 
that the Herrnhuters had won converts from the Mennonites. This cost the 
Mennonites politically since Mennonites had to pay “Schutzgeld” and converts 
would no longer contribute any payment. It is an interesting fact that estab- 
lished Mennonite churches were considered a source of converts by confes- 
sional groups such as Herrnhuters and Quakers.”6 

Jan van Calker described his spiritual journey from the Mennonites to the 
Herrnhuter community.?7 He was baptized in 1718 in the Mennonite Church in 
Amsterdam and experienced a spiritual crisis shortly after. With fasting and 
prayer he tried to resolve the unrest he felt about his soul’s salvation. When 


25 See: Ernst Crous, “Mennonitentum und Pietismus,’ p. 282. 

26 Erickson, “Deknatel,” pp. 153-155, 158 f., 161 f.; Sünne Juterczenka, Uber Gott und die Welt. 
Endzeitvisionen, Reformdebatten und die europäische Quäkermission in der Frühen Neuzeit 
(Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte) 143 (Göttingen, 2008). 

27 Published in B. Rademaker-Helfferich, “Jan van Calker, 1696-1773. De levensweg van een 
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Amsterdam Mennonites fell into conflict over “outward things” such as cloth- 
ing, van Calker began questioning if they really were God’s people. During this 
time he heard about Zinzendorf and his communities in Lusatia and sensed 
that they might be God’s true church. In 1735 in Amsterdam van Calker came to 
know Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf in the house of Jacob Schellinger, a 
member of the Amsterdam Lamist Mennonite Church but also sympathetic 
with the Herrnhut Brotherhood. Schellinger later provided the money to buya 
piece of land where the Herrnhut colony “Heerendyk” was established. Van 
Calker was curious about Zinzendorf and his teaching, sought his advice, felt 
reassured, and finally visited Herrnhut in 1744. 

Another region where Mennonites came into contact with non-Anabaptist 
communities was the Palatinate. Here, Peter Weber, a linen weaver and 
Mennonite minister, held “private meetings” with “awakened” (“Erweckte”) 
Pietists from 1756 on.28 Weber, who called Johannes Deknatel the “tool of his 
conversion,’ often complained about the poor spiritual condition of the 
Mennonite congregations in his area and criticized the low level of education 
among the ministers. It was Weber’s aim to renew his congregation by a deep- 
ened inner spirituality such as he saw in the Protestant renewal movement. His 
library contained books from August Hermann Francke and Gerhard 
Tersteegen, Madame Guyon, and Swedenborg. Weber's letters to other 
Mennonite ministers indicate that he found great spiritual benefit in these 
books. He emphasised the Christian’s personal relationship with Christ, the 
importance of prayer, and the work of the Holy Spirit as a guide and comfort 
for the Christian. Weber’s concern was with inner spirituality; he was critical of 
any preoccupation with outward formalities and ceremonies in worship. 

Weber's ecumenical approach can also be seen in his attempt to invite 
Mennonite and non-Mennonite believers to joint communion services, as well 
as in his effort to revive Mennonites by providing new spiritual literature. In 
1756 and 1757, for instance, he organized catechism classes for the youth of the 
Mennonite congregation in Neuwied using Deknatel’s Catechism. He often 
complained that the children were not adequately grounded and instructed in 
the Mennonite faith. Weber also sent books by Deknatel and by August 
Hermann Francke to Neuwied.?° 

But Weber’s efforts among the Mennonites were not without controversy. 
The Mennonite elders started an investigation and found Weber respon- 
sible for organizing the joint meetings. The elder of the Mannheim Mennonite 


28 See Roth, “Anabaptism and Pietism,” esp. pp. 27-33. 
29 Neff, “Peter Weber,’ p. 61. 
30 Neff, “Peter Weber,’ pp. 63, 72. 
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congregation, Martin Möllinger, wrote that Weber had acted against the 
official political privileges by holding meetings without permission of the 
authorities. This could endanger Mennonite life and could be interpreted as 
seeking to make proselytes, which was forbidden. Möllinger also accused 
Weber of gathering those “who were in the same believer’s community 
(Glaubensgenossenschaft) with us” and celebrating Lord’s supper with them. 
Weber and three younger ministers were removed from office in December 
1758. In response, Weber suggested that his opponents only threatened him 
with the political authorities in order to stop the private meetings they them- 
selves would not tolerate.*! In truth, the elders opposed his notion of “preach- 
ing redemption through faith in Christ and His sacrifice, and that one has to 
look for salvation in faith alone”?? - a notion the Mennonites would not accept. 
After agreeing to hold the private meetings in “stillness and quietness,’ and not 
at the time of church services, Weber was reinstated to office. 

Krefeld was another setting for Mennonite-Protestant relations. Mennonites 
there were involved in the economic expansion of the city, especially in the 
industry of silk-weaving. In 1716 the Mennonites were the major taxpayers. 
Their economic success resulted in deeper political involvement and a broad- 
minded attitude in spiritual matters. Ernst Christoph Hochmann von 
Hochenau preached several times in the Mennonite Church between 1705 and 
1718, and the followers of Alexander Mack settled in Krefeld after their expul- 
sion from the county of Marienborn in 1715. These Pietists soon won some con- 
verts from among the Mennonites.?? In August 1751, Gerhard Tersteegen, who 
had contacts with the awakened part of the Mennonite community, preached 
in the Mennonite Church in Krefeld from 2. Petr. 3, 11: “Since everything will be 
destroyed in this way, what kind of people ought you to be? You ought to live 
holy and godly lives.” (Nrv)34 Tersteegen was closely connected with Arnold 
Goyen, the son of the Mennonite preacher. Both shared a vision of a quietistic 
mysticism and a life separated from the “world.”35 

It is clear that exchanges between Mennonites and Pietists took place in 
many areas, and that they were not tolerated in conservative Mennonite cir- 
cles. A key point of discussion was the question of who would be allowed to 


31 Neff, “Peter Weber,” pp. 67, 72. 

32 Quoted from Roth, “Anabaptism and Pietism,” p. 28. 
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34 Cornelis Pieter van Andel, Gerhard Tersteegen (Wagenungen, 1961), p. 66. 
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take part in sacramental rituals and ceremonies, such as the Lord’s Supper. The 
discussion gives insight into the differing notions of the “church”: was it one’s 
own denomination, or could it be extended to all believers that claimed to love 
Jesus Christ in their hearts? The definition of “being a believer who loves Jesus 
Christ in his heart” could lead to exclusion of members of the Mennonite con- 
gregation from the Lord’s Supper if it was determined that they had only an 
outward or “unlively” faith, as noted in a letter by Jakob Janson in August 1763. 
He wrote that the Lord’s Supper should “fairly be consumed only by those who 
love the Saviour in their hearts and who acknowledge their salvation by noth- 
ing else than His suffering and death.” But “in a house there are not only golden 
and silver vessels, but also wooden ones. We poor people have the spirit only to 
acertain extent, and we cannot look into the heart of our brother, if he is faith- 
ful and honest towards God or not, and it is not given to us to judge him. So we 
always have to hope for the best and come to the Lord Jesus in prayer.”36 
Another group should be considered in discussing Anabaptist-Pietist rela- 
tions, namely the Schwenkfelders. The writings of Caspar von Schwenckfeld 
were found in the library of Christian Hoburg (1607-1675), who lived in the 
broader circle of the Schwenkfelders. Hoburg inspired a variety of confessional 
groups and individuals with his writings, letters, and preaching. For example, 
the extensive library of the late 17th century Zürich merchant Johann Heinrich 
Locher contained books by Caspar von Schwenckfeld and Christian Hoburg, 
but no Anabaptist books.” After reading Schwenckfeld’s “Von der himmlischen 
Arzenei” and books by Johann Arndt, Christian Hoburg developed a spiritual 
theology that was critical of the church and promoted nonresistance. He was a 
minister of the Reformed Church in Geldern until 1669, when he left Geldern 
and went to Altona, where he preached in Mennonite churches. His contacts 
ranged from early Pietist groups, to circles around Jean de Labadie and 
Antoinette de Bourignon, to Anabaptist groups and Schwenkfelders in Silesia. 
The Silesian Schwenkfelders wrote several letters to Hoburg that reveal an 


36 Das Abendmahl sollte “billig kein anderer genießen als derjenige, der seinen Heiland von 
Herzen lieb hat und der durch nichts anders als durch sein Leiden und Tod seine Seligkeit 
erkennt.’ Da “in einem Hause nicht allein golden und silberne Gefäße sind, sondern auch 
hölzerne und wir arme Menschen nur den Geist mit Maß haben und nicht ins Herz von 
unserm Bruder sehen können, ob es gläubig und aufrichtig ist vor Gott oder nicht, und es 
ist auch nicht befohlen, darüber zu urteilen, so müssen wir allezeit das Beste hoffen und 
in dem Gebet dem H. Jesu vortragen.’ Quoted from Neff, “Peter Weber,’ p. 70. 

37 See: Kaspar Bütikofer, Der frühe Zürcher Pietismus (1689-1721). Der soziale Hintergrund und 
die Denk- und Lebenswelten im Spiegel der Bibliothek Johann Heinrich Lochers (1648-1718) 
(Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Pietismus) 54 (Göttingen, 2009). 
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attempt to revive their faith through the spiritual ideas of Christian Hoburg. 
When Hoburg fell ill in the 1670’s and was living in poverty with his family, the 
Schwenkfelders sent him money and served him “with their temporal goods” 
(“mit eurem Zeitlichen so vielfach gedienet”).38 

The Schwenkfelder desire for revival becomes clear in the letter that 
Schwenkfelder Martin John wrote to Christian Hoburg in the 1660's. The 
Schwenkfelders in Silesia, he complained, had to suffer persecution and thus 
had to live among “nothing but wild people” (“lauter wilden Menschen”).39 
Hoburg answered John in 1668 and comforted him, declaring the persecution 
to be a sign of “being not of this world.” Being tolerated would mean being 
loved by the world. At a time when the Schwenkfelders were not allowed to live 
their faith outwardly, it was important to stress inward faith and piety. The true 
church, said Hoburg, was hidden in the desert, and had to remain patient until 
God led the “woman//the church” out of the desert.*° All outward things were 
apostasy. 

Christian Hoburg also maintained good relations with the Mennonites. In 
the 1670’s he preached in Mennonite churches in Altona and Hamburg and was 
especially involved in the Dompelaar movement. The Dompelaar churches 
had caused division among the Hamburg Mennonites over the question of 
baptism -— the Dompelaars baptizing by immersion rather than pouring. 
Hoburg’s message aimed at unifying Christians; inward faith was more impor- 
tant for him than outward religious rituals and ceremonies. Believers should 
examine their conscience and strive for self-knowledge, humility, and repen- 
tance. These disciplines would promote a deeper union with Christ and a life 
in harmony with God’s will. Later in life, Hoburg distanced himself from the 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld, Johann Arndt, and David Joris. He claimed 
that it was not enough to read their books; it was more important to live 
according to spiritual truth.* 

The historian Leo Schelbert suggested in 1985 that Pietist influence in the 
communities of the Swiss Brethren may have caused the Amish split of 1694. 
Jakob Ammann (1644-ca. 1730) justified his decision to separate from his old 
brethren on grounds of his exclusive understanding of the church. Brothers 


38 Peter C. Erb, “Christian Hoburg und schwenckfeldische Wurzeln des Pietismus. Einige 
bisher unveröffentlichte Briefe,” Jahrbuch fiir Schlesische Kirchengeschichte 56 (1977), 
92-129, here p. 117. Also see Evamarie Gröschel-Willberg, Christian Hoburg und Joachim 
Betke. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des deutschen Pietismus, Diss. (Nürnberg, 1954). 

39 Erb, “Christian Hoburg,” p. 100. 

40 Quotes from Erb, “Christian Hoburg,” p. 102. 

41 Erb, “Christian Hoburg,” pp. uo f. 
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and sisters were only those who were “grafted into the limbs of Christ” by an 
obedient faith and believer’s baptism. For Ammann this faith meant surrender 
to the church order that was given by the Elders. Thus, the Anabaptist Church 
of Ammann and the outside world came into conflict with the Pietist notion 
that Christians could be found in every church. Jakob Ammann recognized 
this as a challenge for Anabaptist teaching and held steadfastly to the belief 
that only brothers and sisters of the Anabaptist churches would be counted as 
truly grafted members of Christ.*? 


Hutterite—Pietist Encounters: Russia and Herrnhut 


The Hutterites as well came into contact with Herrnhuter Pietism in the early 
18th century. In this case there was potential for a close relationship because 
both shared common values. Members of the Herrnhut congregation lived in 
choirs (“Chéren”) according to gender and age that could be compared with 
the structure of the Hutterite communities or “Bruderh6fen,” where men and 
women were separated and children attended special schools. In Herrnhut the 
Christian life was experienced in community, as the whole community sought 
to experience Christ together. Hutterites lived together in community of goods 
and worked together for a prospering economic enterprise. The Herrnhuter 
likewise worked together closely based on the idea that communal work was 
service to God. Like the community in Herrnhut, the Russian community in 
Sarepta lived together and the land was largely farmed collectively. Like the 
early Hutterites, the Herrnhuter in Sarepta were skilled craftsmen and became 
famous for the handcrafts.*3 

The Herrnhuter system of the early 18th century resembled the Hutterite 
system of the 16th/early 17th century in many respects. This proved founda- 
tional for the close relations that were established. The Hutterites may have 
seen in the Herrnhuter a reflection of their own society's sufferings and 


42 Leo Schelbert, “Pietism Rejected: A Reinterpretation of Amish Origins,’ in America and 
the Germans, eds. Frank Trommler/Joseph McVeigh, Vol. 1, (Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 118- 
127, esp. pp. 122 f. 

43 See: Andreas Gestrich/Rainer Lächele, “Herrnhuter und Mennoniten im Russischen 
Reich. Die deutschen religiösen Siedlungskolonien Sarepta und Chortica im Vergleich,” in 
Über die trockene Grenze und über das offene Meer. Binneneuropäische und transatlan- 
tische Migrationen im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert (Essen, 2004), pp. 167-187, here pp. 171, 175, 
177; Otto Teigeler, Die Herrnhuter in Russland. Ziel, Umfang und Ertrag ihrer Aktivitäten 
(Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Pietismus) 51 (Münster, 2006). 
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persecutions and migration. Furthermore, in the late ı8th century the 
Hutterites included a strong Protestant element, as the Cryptoprotestants who 
had been expelled from Carinthia in the 1760's joined the Hutterite Church in 
Transylvania and brought revival to the Hutterites.** 

The initial contacts between the Hutterites in Upper Hungary and the 
Herrnhuter Brethren came about at the beginning of the 18th century. By this 
time the Hutterites were in a crisis; due to internal struggles they had given up 
community of goods and the Habsburg authorities pressed them to also give 
up believers’ baptism. The Hutterite community was looking for new impulses 
that could strengthen their identity. It was in this situation that the Hutterites 
learned about Herrnhut and especially the Herrnhut community in Sarepta. 

In 1727, shortly after a wave of catholization hit the Hutterite settlement in 
Velké Levare near Bratislava, the first contacts of the Hutterites with the 
Herrnhuters were established. The Brethren in Herrnhut saw the contact as a 
way to advance the worldwide Philadelphian church, as is evident from a letter 
they sent to Upper Hungary in 1727: “We were very touched [...] that God hada 
testimony among you and that you are trying to revive the ordinances of the 
early church. That is also our goal, but it is not the main point. Rather, we desire 
that each of us be grounded in Jesus Christ and that each of us should help the 
other to be grounded in Jesus Christ and that we experience the new creation 
from above, from the eternal seed, from which the children of God originate. 
We believe in the invisible church of Christ in the spirit.”45 For almost a year, 
close contact was maintained. It broke off when theological differences 
became obvious, especially regarding the practice of the Lord’s Supper.*® 

About fifty years later, in the early 1780's, the visit of the Hutterite Jakob 
Walther in Herrnhut brought a short-term renewal of contact. But it broke off 
again after the Herrnhut brother Czolsch visited Velké Levare in 1783 and dis- 
covered that the Hutterites there had converted to Catholicism.*” They were 


44 Erich Buchinger, “Die Geschichte der Kärntner Hutterischen Brüder in Siebenbürgen und 
in der Walachei (1755-1770) in Rußland und Amerika,” Carinthia 172 (1982), 145-303. 

45 “Uns ist herzlich lieb gewesen, [...] dass sich Gott unter euch nicht unbezeuget lasse, und 
dass ihr unter euch bemühet seid, denen Ordnungen der ersten Gemeine nahe zu kom- 
men. Das ist auch unser Zweck, es ist aber nicht die Hauptsache bei uns. Wir suchen 
vielmehr ein jeglicher sich selbst und andere auf Jesum Christum zu gründen und an dem 
Herzen die Zeugung von oben aus unvergänglichem Samen zu erfahren, davon die 
Kindschaft Gottes herrührt. [...] Wir glauben eine unsichtbare Gemeine Jesu Christi im 
Geiste.’ See J. Th. Müller, “Berührungen der alten und neuen Brüderunität mit den 
Täufern,” Zeitschrift für Brüdergeschichte 4 (1910), 180-234, here p. 212. 

46 Müller, “Berührungen,’ p. 213. 

47 His report about the visit in Müller, “Beriihrungen,” pp. 216-220. 
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victims of a Jesuit mission initiated by Empress Maria Theresia. The other 
branch of Hutterites that had survived in Russia renewed contact with the 
Herrnhuters a few years later.*® It seems likely that the initiative was taken by 
the Hutterites, because in June 1774 the Hutterite elder from Wischinky, Hans 
Kleinsasser, wrote a letter to the Herrnhut preacher in Sarepta, Johann 
Nitschmann, inquiring about the character of the Herrnhut community. 
Kleinsasser mentions that a soldier had told the Hutterites that a Christian 
community would gather in the Gouvernement Astrachan, “in one spirit, 
according to the practice and the rules of the early apostolic churches.”*? The 
Hutterites became curious since the description reminded them of their own 
notions of the ideal Christian life. Kleinsasser asked the Herrnhut preacher if 
theirs “was the true Christian church or not.’ The answer from Johann 
Nitschmann arrived on January 9, 1775, in Wischinky. Nitschmann portrayed 
their life in Sarepta and explained Herrnhuter theology. But this contact did 
not last long. 

A third initiative, that created a longer lasting relationship, was taken under 
the eldership of Johannes Waldner who was elder of the Hutterites in Radiceva 
from 1794 on. Waldner himself was of Protestant background; his parents had 
been among the Carinthian Cryptoprotestants who joined the Hutterites in 
the 1760's. The exchange culminated in a wide ranging correspondence that 
gives valuable insight into the theological orientation of both communities. 
Johannes Waldner corresponded mainly with Johann Wiegand,°*° elder of the 
Briidergemeine Sarepta (today part of Wolgograd).°! Waldner had positive 
regard for both the “older and newer relationship [of his community] with the 
Briidergemeine.”>* In the “confession of faith” that Waldner sent to 
Wiegand, he expressed some insightful notions concerning the “frightened 


48 Regarding the contacts between the Upper Hungarian Hutterites and the Briidergemeine 
in Herrnhut, see Müller, “Berührungen,’ pp. 210-214. 

49 “In ainen geist nach weiß und ordnung der Ersten apostolischen kirchen,” in Archiv der 
Brüderunität Herrnhut, R 12. A.a. Nr. 55, letter from June 13, 1774, 1 (own pagination). 

50 Regarding Wiegand’s life, see Müller, “Berührungen,” pp. 221 f. 

51 See Christlieb Suter, Geschichte der Gemeine Sarepta 1765-1775, ed. Otto Teigeler (Beiheft 
der Unitas Fratrum) 8 (Herrnhut, 2003); Andreas Gestrich, “German Religious Emigration 
to Russia in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries,” in In Search of Peace and 
Prosperity, eds. Hartmut Lehmann et al. (Pennsylvania State University, 2000), pp. 77-98, 
esp. pp. 79-85; Gerhard Bonweisch, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonien an der Wolga 
(Schriften des Deutschen Auslands-Instituts Stuttgart) 2 (Stuttgart, 1919), pp. 43-47, 
57-59. 
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and distressed soul” (der “geängstigten und bekümmerten” Seele).°? Fear and 
distress were a precondition for realizing the “pitiful misery” of the soul, its 
“poverty and barrenness.” Having reached this understanding, the soul could 
feel God’s wrath, the eternal punishment that it deserved. To remedy this situ- 
ation, the soul must come to Christ with a believing and devout heart and 
receive true freedom and forgiveness of sins. The soul was then born anew and 
converted from its former sins to God. 

These contacts manifested themselves not only in a lively correspondence 
and exchange of ideas, but also in exchanges of books and confessions of faith. 
Johannes Waldner received the “Idea Fidei Fratrum” by August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg,** the sermons of Zinzendorf, as well as the “Ratio Disciplinae” of 
Jan Amos Comenius and the Herrnhut Losungen, or devotional books. For his 
part, Waldner sent old Hutterite writings to the Sarepta Herrnhuters, which 
treated the topics of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and nonresistance.*® 

It is evident from Waldner’s comments to Johann Wiegand that the 
Hutterites even contemplated joining the Herrnhut Brethren. According to 
Wiegand, the epoch of Hutterite history in Wischink and Radiéeva was marked 
by the search for “likeminded souls.”5° Wiegand described the Hutterites as an 
isolated Anabaptist community without contacts to others who could help 
them with guidance and counsel. The Hutterites were prone to straying from 
the right path and in danger of disappearing altogether.?” Their “strength” and 
their “disposition” (“Kraft” und “Gemütsstimmung”) had been lost in repeated 
persecutions, Wiegand observed. Johannes Waldner was unusual in his open- 
mindedness and receptivity to “our brotherly guidance and evangelical coun- 
sel.” His outlook was “far more liberal than his church.”°8 

Despite similarities with the Herrnhuters, and the obvious profit and inspi- 
ration that Waldner acknowledged for his own community in the Herrnhut 
teaching, there were articles on which they disagreed. Most prominent were 


53 Herrnhut Archiv, R 12. A.a.n, Nr. 55, 10 f. 

54 Regarding Spangenberg, see Dietrich Meyer, “Zinzendorf und Herrnhut,” in Der Pietismus 
im 18. Jahrhundert, eds. Martin Brecht/Klaus Deppermann (Geschichte des Pietismus) 2 
(Göttingen, 1995), pp. 5-106, among others p. 63. 

55 Archiv der Brüderunität Herrnhut, R 12. A.a. Nr. 55, letter undated, presumably 1803. 

56 Archiv der Brüderunität Herrnhut, R 12. A.a. Nr. 55, Einige Nachrichten, 5 (own 
pagination). 

57 Archiv der Brüderunität Herrnhut, R 12. A.a. Nr. 55, Einige Nachrichten, 12 (own 
pagination). 

58 Archiv der Brüderunität Herrnhut, R 12. A.a. Nr. 55, Einige Nachrichten, 15 (own pagina- 
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baptism and community, the Lord’s Supper, the swearing of oaths, and nonre- 
sistance.59 The correspondence between Johannes Waldner and Johann 
Wiegand ends with two letters in 1804, with the Herrnhuter realizing that a 
union would not be possible. 


Anabaptist—Pietist Encounters: “Halbtäufer,” “Neutaufer,” and the 
“New World” 


Besides these connections, exemplified in personal contacts and correspon- 
dence, there were some regions and towns where Anabaptist and Pietist 
believers could hardly be distinguished. They often shared similar notions 
regarding infant baptism, the separation of Church and State, and non-resis- 
tance. The historian has to rely on the authorities’ capacity to determine if a 
person were an Anabaptist or a Pietist. 

One such place is Bern where about 1,700 “Anabaptists” and so called “half 
Anabaptists” (“Halb-Taufer”) turn up in the sources. A close investigation of 
these cases reveals that some of these Anabaptists or “Half-Anabaptists” had 
baptized their children and were probably disillusioned members of the 
Reformed Church.© Nevertheless, the authorities viewed their oppositional 
behaviour as similar to Anabaptist resistance, labelled them “Anabaptists,’ and 
perceived their gatherings as “Anabaptist gatherings.” Hans Barfuess, for exam- 
ple, was an Anabaptist teacher who had baptized his child. 

Other regions of the Old Empire also provide examples of the symbiotic 
cluster of Anabaptist-Pietist circles. In Neuwied, around 1700, the radical Pietist 
Johann Heinrich Horch stated in an interrogation that Mennonites had partici- 
pated in conventicles in Neuwied. And in Schwarzenau a congregation of “New 
Anabaptists” (“Neutäufer”) came into being; after their emigration to North 
America, they became known as the “Church of the Brethren”! A leading 


59 According to Johannes Waldner the Hutterites would not agree with the Herrnhut 
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figure among the “New Anabaptists” in Schwarzenau was Andreas Boni, who 
was born near Basel. Among his large circle of friends were the Swiss Anabaptist 
Hans Müller and the radical Pietists Alexander Mack and Ernst Christoph 
Hochmann von Hochenau. Boni’s ideas included millenarianism and denun- 
ciation of the ruling authorities. It was Boni’s conviction that believers did not 
require any political order. The second important leader of the Schwarzenau 
Brethren was Johan Kipping from Wiirttemberg. He was arrested in his home- 
land due to his “Anabaptism” and was accused of being a “Wiedertäuffer” His 
offense was refusing to baptize his new-born child. 

The history of the Schwarzenau New Anabaptists clearly shows how old 
Anabaptist books served an essential role in their spiritual life. Kipping as well 
as Ernst Christoph Hochmann were convinced of the necessity of adult bap- 
tism after reading Menno Simons’ writings, especially his “Fundamentbuch.” 
And the Anabaptists were included in their notion of a trans-confessional 
church. In 1714 Ernst Christoph Hochmann wrote a letter to his “Friends in 
Halle” that he addressed to “All God fearing souls, whether they be among the 
Lutherans, the Reformed, the Gichtelians, the Anabaptists, the Inspired, 
whether sects or separatists.” Hochmann wrote that, in the end, Jesus will 
come with his angels and judge everyone according to his works. As the “sover- 
eign head of the whole Christian world,” he will silence all “controversial points 
and arguments with the sceptre of his Godly authority.” Those “from large and 
small Religions and groups” will be ashamed of their arguing, which is against 
Christian love.63 

The book “Golden Apples in Silver Bowls,” published in 1702, may have come 
out of the “New Anabaptist’-”Old Anabaptist”-"Pietist” region of the Palatinate, 
Neuwied, and Ysenburg-Biidingen. It is one the most fascinating witnesses 
to the common notions of Anabaptists and Pietists. The work, published 
anonymously, may have been written by the Mennonite Jakob Guth of the 


62 ‘An alle Gott fürchtende Seelen, sie mögen nun unter Lutherischen, Reformierten, 
Gichtilianern, Wiedertäufern, Inspirirten von beiderlei Secten oder Separatisten sein.” 
Quoted from Fr. Auge, “Acht Briefe Ernst Christoph Hochmanns von Hoechenau, 
Monatshefte für Rheinische Kirchengeschichte 19 (1925), 133-154, here p. 148. 
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Palatinate.6* The book is marked by a spirit of broad-mindedness towards 
other confessions: the kingdom of Christ could today be found “among all lan- 
guages and nations.” It reflected an eschatological attitude: the “beast [..., v.S.] 
will fight the saints of God once more for the last time,” and Jesus “is soon to 
assume his throne.” The author tries to arouse his Anabaptist brethren to leave 
their lukewarm and satisfied life. The book was addressed to the present gen- 
eration so that readers might find the “true faith of the heart which fulfills 
itself in love”; the book aimed to “stir our hearts to obedience to the truth.’6® 

The author encourages his readers to build ties with Christians in other con- 
fessions — to open a “large doorway into Christ’s kingdom of love.’ (33) Other 
Christians would see a model in Anabaptism and praise its fellowship and the 
persecutions it has endured. Therefore, it should not only be the obligation of 
Mennonites to recognize other Christians, but others should learn from them 
in reforming confessional traditions and being open for renewal. The 
Anabaptist communities had a long tradition; the steadfast belief of Anabaptist 
martyrs should help them to avoid the destiny of Israel and the churches in 
Asia that “had degenerated into wild grapevines.” (34) The author expressed 
his fear that times of toleration, when persecution no longer threatened 
Anabaptist-Mennonite life, might cause some to become “lukewarm, discour- 
aged, and physically fat and satisfied” and “carnally attached to the world.’ (34) 
To keep the Mennonite body vibrant, the author not only focussed on the “faith 
of the heart,” but also on the heritage of the Anabaptists by publishing signifi- 
cant letters, confessions of faith, prayers, and hymns from the 16th and early 
17th century. 

But relations between the Mennonites and Pietists were not limited to the 
European side of the Atlantic. The New World offered new opportunities and 
conditions for keeping up the old, or establishing new, contacts. For 18th cen- 
tury North American Mennonites one of the most influential persons was their 
bishop Heinrich Funck. He was also one of the most prolific writers in the colo- 
nial period, characterized by an allegorical and spiritualized mode of inter- 
preting the Bible, and an emphasis on the notion of humility.°* Funck was 


64 Golden Apples in Silver Bowls. The Rediscovery of Redeeming Love, ed. Leonard Gross 
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confronted with the problem that the “traditional” Mennonite theology of suf- 
fering and conflict had only limited application in the New World conditions 
of tolerance and prosperity. He found a new form of suffering by calling 
Mennonites to a humble life that would set them apart and bring conflict with 
a society that aimed for success and prosperity. As Theron F. Schlabach 
remarked, in this outlook “Pietism was no small ingredient.”®” 

In 1804, Christian Burkholder, Mennonite bishop of Lancaster County, pub- 
lished his book Useful and edifying Address to the Youth (“Nützliche und 
Erbauliche Anrede an die Jugend”), printed in Ephrata. His main topics were 
shared by Anabaptists and Pietists alike — the new birth, conversion, holy liv- 
ing, and devotion to Jesus. For Burkholder, an important part of his Address 
was the notion that the Christian life must always be founded upon new birth, 
a repentant soul, and humility of heart: “the whole work of the new birth is 
grounded in true repentance.” (10) “True faith is God’s working in a repentant 
soul so that it believes in the one whom the Father set apart and sent into the 
world.”6 The purpose of life is to become like Christ. Pietist communities were 
also of great importance in preserving the Anabaptist heritage, for translating 
it into English, and making it available for the English speaking world through 
publications. It was often Pietist groups that undertook to publish old 
Anabaptist books in the New World. The Ephrata Cloister, founded by the 
Dunker movement and Johann Conrad Beissel in the early 18th century, pub- 
lished not only the “Golden Apples in Silver Bowls” but also the “Martyrs’ 
Mirror” and the “Prayer Book for Earnest Christians” (“Ernsthafte 
Christenpflicht”).®° Peter Miller, prior of Ephrata from 1743 on, translated the 
‘Martyrs’ Mirror” from Dutch into German. There is even evidence that 
Mennonites joined the Ephrata Cloister; in 1725 Conrad Beissel baptized a few 
Mennonites in the newly founded Dunker congregation in Conestoga.”° 
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The relations between Anabaptists and Pietists give insight into distinct com- 
munities of believers whose religious worldview transgressed the boundaries 
of confessions and religious groups. The Anabaptists and Pietists were charac- 
terized by common beliefs and norms that superseded traditional dogma and 
written confessions. These common beliefs included the new birth, baptism, 
separation of church and state, non-resistance, and a strong emphasis on the 
inner life. The longing for spiritual exchange and the overarching concept of 
the Philadelphian church marked their shared trans-confessional church 
concept. 

The connections between the two communities can sometimes be easily 
traced in the sources; at other times they are less accessible. The historian has 
to depend on contemporary authorities and their classifications of Anabaptists, 
Pietists, Quakers, Schwenkfelders, and spiritualistic individuals and groups. 
On the side of the Anabaptists, they found in the Pietists inspiration for revival 
of their tradition-bound, confessionalized Anabaptist communities. Pietist 
influences in the Anabaptist communities expressed themselves in a strength- 
ened prayer life, a stronger emphasis on the inner spiritual life, and a growing 
awareness of the importance of the inner word. These tendencies, however, 
were not welcomed by all Anabaptist congregations, and a too open-minded 
church member often came under church discipline. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Expectations of Philadelphia and the Heavenly 
Jerusalem in German Pietism 


Claus Bernet 
What it’s all about 


Imagine there’s no heaven 
It’s easy if you try 

No hell below us 

Above us only sky 
Imagine all the people 
Living for today... 


This song, which John Lennon introduced to the world in 1971, expresses the 
modern utopia of living a happy, meaningful life without religion. For the vast 
majority in Germany, this utopia is reality. For example, only eight percent of 
the residents of the city of Halle are currently members of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and their numbers are decreasing. Five percent are mem- 
bers of another faith community, mainly Catholicism or Islam. The over- 
whelming majority of about 87 percent has nothing to do with institutional 
religion! But this was not always the case. For a long time it was exactly the 
opposite. “Imagine there’s a heaven” was the majority's attitude towards life. 
This was especially the case in Pietism. 

Why should a person, especially one living and conducting research in 
North America, be interested in the ideas of German Pietism concerning the 
end times? In fact, many forms of modern religious life in the U.S. and Canada 
have their roots in the European continent. In North America, the works of 
John Milton (1608-1674), Richard Baxter (1615-1691), and John Bunyan (1628- 
1688) have exerted enormous influence from the very beginning. I regard 
Puritanism and Pietism as two sides of the same coin. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Paradise Lost offer literary descriptions of how heaven might look. And 
yet, in spite of their theocratic elements, they did not inspire society to reform 
itself along their conception of heaven.” In this respect, German Pietism was 


1 Office for citizens’ service, city of Halle, letter of August 5, 2010. 

2 Bernhard Lang, “Meeting in Heaven according to John Bunyan in The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in 
Tod und Jenseits in der Schriftkultur der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Marion Kobelt-Groch, Cornelia 
Niekus Moore (Wiesbaden, 2008), pp. 119-135. 
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different. German Pietism formed notions that had a profound effect on the 
structure of society. To understand the reasons for this influence, one must 
look at the Pietist hope for a better future. Many Pietist endeavors could not be 
pursued in Germany. Settlements such as Herrnhut, Ronsdorf, or Friedensthal 
were more the exception than the rule. Many more invested their hopes in 
building a utopia in the New World, with Pietists making up a significant por- 
tion of the emigrants to North America. 

Before looking at concrete historical manifestations, one must ask exactly 
what the expectations of a Heavenly Jerusalem or Philadelphia were. Much 
like other great world religions such as Hinduism, Islam, and even Buddhism, 
Christianity had a bipolar view of the relationship between the present and 
the future. Passively speaking, the Christian religion manifests itself in mysti- 
cism, in contemplation, and in meditation. Actively speaking, however, 
Christianity is socially and politically engaged in shaping the world order. All 
Christian reform movements include this bipolarity, including Pietism. 
Scholarly research deals overwhelmingly with the second, active, component, 
simply because worldly actions leave traces that can be followed. 

The term “New Jerusalem” could refer to the community of believers on the 
one hand, orto the location of those rescued following the parousia. This vision 
of the future is also historically-oriented, as it is tied to the memory of paradise 
or the idealized state of early Christianity. “Heavenly Jerusalem” is not the “New 
Jerusalem.” The former emphasizes the transcendent distinction from the 
earthly Jerusalem. The latter, on the other hand, implies the feasibility of the 
physical creation of the city on earth. Of course, in the parlance of the time, as 
well as in scholarship, this distinction is not always observed. One also encoun- 
ters terms such as civitas dei, City of God, Mother City, Heavenly City, etc. 

There were chiliastic ideas long before the early modern period, but in 
antiquity and the Middle Ages they were stripped of their utopian character. 
These relationships are well explored, and present a solid basis upon which 
Pietism research can build.? Since utopian constructions are a predominantly 
modern phenomenon, it is understandable that in Pietism the Christian hope 
for salvation increasingly became charged with utopian ideas. At first Christian 


3 Illustrative studies from accredited experts are: Ernst Ullmann, “Ecclesia und Himmlisches 
Jerusalem,’ in Mentalität und Gesellschaft im Mittelalter, ed. Sabine Tanz (Frankfurt am Main, 
1993), pp. 225-235; Peter Kurmann, “Zur Vorstellung des Himmlischen Jerusalem und zu den 
eschatologischen Perspektiven in der Kunst des Mittelalters,” in Ende und Vollendung, ed. Jan 
Aertsen (New York, 2002), pp. 292-300; Christoph Auffarth, Irdische Wege und himmlischer 
Lohn: Kreuzzug, Jerusalem und Fegefeuer in religionswissenschaftlicher Perspektive (Göttingen, 
2002). 
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utopianism expressed itself in a predominantly literary manner, in a variety of 
forms. One finds rich material concerning hope for the future as well as the 
fears of the people of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the works of 
Caspar Schwenckfeld, Valentin Weigel, Johann Arndt, Johann Valentin 
Andreae, and Jakob Böhme. Spener’s and Francke’s chiliasm did not fall from 
heaven, but had antecedents in the religious works of these earlier men. In 
fact, the chiliasm developed by their forerunners is at least as interesting as 
that of Spener and Francke. One could say that the history of Protestant piety 
is essentially the successful channeling of Lutheranism’s utopian aspirations. 
When this became no longer possible, a form of Pietism formed outside of the 
church: Radical Pietism. Radical Pietism provided a place for a chiliasm to 
develop when it could no longer be integrated into mainstream Lutheranism. 
The notion of Philadelphia became especially important in Radical Pietism; 
settlements were also established that were inspired by the Heavenly Jerusalem 
idea. Ronsdorf, near Wuppertal, is perhaps the most important among them. 
There has been some innovative research on Ronsdorf in the last several years. 
Radical Pietists’ enthusiasm for building settlements continued into the nine- 
teenth century with the establishment of Korntal and Wilhelmsdorf. 

Finally, a word about historical transmission. One finds material concerning 
these typologies of hope in all the usual sources, such as collections of ser- 
mons, works on dogmatics, academic treatises of the theological faculties, as 
well as in autobiographies, journals, letters, and similar material. Less fre- 
quently consulted source material includes treatises on architecture and col- 
lections of building plans. Even here, new insights could be had, such as the 
case of Solomon’s temple with its sacred architecture.* Equally instructive, but 
afforded almost no attention, are artifacts such as works of art or everyday 
objects. These were first and foremost paintings and drawings, but epitaphs 
and tombstones could also provide information concerning eschatological 
views. These sources go beyond the written word and either underscore or 
contradict it. 


4 Inaletter published in the Göttingen-Magazine, readers learn how the writer Georg Christoph 
Lichtenberg and the knight Michaelis developed the idea of interpreting the temple decora- 
tion in 1. Kings 6:9 as a lightning rod, which was responsible for the temple’s mysterious glow. 
The Israelites were, of course, not aware of the physical explanation for this “supposed mira- 
cle.” They had installed the gold rods on the roof of the temple solely to ward off birds and for 
decorative effect. They were utterly ignorant of the lightning rod effect that they were profit- 
ing from. This elaboration of an unusual interpretation of Scripture had the side-effect of 
legitimizing the lightning rod, which was still a controversial technical innovation. See Ernst 
Klügel, “Versuch über den Salomonischen Tempel,” Allgemeines Magazin für die bürgerliche 
Baukunst (1789), 15-28, here 26/27. 
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Heavenly Jerusalem as an Image of Representation 


When hopes for the future became concrete reality, the question arose as to the 
authority of the state. As there were no pure theocracies in Germany, Pietist 
utopias naturally had to deal with the early modern Protestant territorial gov- 
ernment. The connection between Pietism and Prussia (especially in the case 
of Halle) has long been a favorite child of scholarship. However, the rapid decline 
in regional history as well as in research on Prussia in the last twenty years has 
necessarily led to new areas of research. One such area is research into sacred 
architecture with the question concerning the duties of the secular authority in 
the building of churches. The question of sacred representation of the magis- 
trate’s claims of authority is also relevant here. A good example is a series of 
paintings with a complicated iconographic program in the city hall at Lüneburg, 
which has been discussed extensively in recent years (Fig. 5.1). 

Seen in the painting is a strictly geometricized depiction of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem on the left side, and on the right side two angels and Christ, who are 


FIGURE 5.1 Painting in the City Hall of Liineburg (1578), Painter: Daniel Frese (born 1540): Divine 
Order as a Model of Earthly Governance. 


PHOTO: PROF. DR. MATTHIAS MULLER, BY PERMISSION. 


5 See mainly Susan Tripton, Res publica bene ordinata. Regentenspiegel und Bilder vom guten 
Regiment. Rathausdekorationen in der Frühen Neuzeit (Hildesheim, 1996). 
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pulling back a curtain to reveal the scene. It is the only time that the typos of 
unveiling, which comes from the theater, is implemented in a depiction of the 
city of God. Unusual and unique in Protestant paintings of the city of God is 
the depiction of God the Father himself on a throne above the city. He is sur- 
rounded by the symbols of the four evangelists, and hovering over the entire 
picture is the Holy Spirit symbolized as a dove. The scene is accompanied by 
the inscription, “Behold, I make all things new” from Rev. 21. The city is sur- 
rounded by a city wall and twelve grey circular towers. Each tower is labeled 
with a name of one of the Jewish tribes. There are many houses, which are 
grouped into sixteen groups or city districts. There are houses with Gothic 
stepped gables seemingly made of red brick, which is how houses were built in 
Liineburg at the time, and gave Liineburg its characteristic look. It should be 
clear to the viewer that the Heavenly Jerusalem was not just a point of refer- 
ence for Lüneburg, but rather the city’s archetype. The city councilors had a 
good view of it when they met at the Lüneburg city hall. Although the last judg- 
ment is depicted here, it is not fear and damnation that are expressed, but 
rather hope and the assurance of salvation. It was one of several panels which 
were to illustrate the Protestant proclamation of the Word and referred to 
Melanchthon’s “Summa,” the so-called loci theologici of 1558. It was typical for 
such panels to include an explanatory text, given that their intent was to teach. 

Liineburg, once a prosperous Hanseatic city and salt trading center, was at 
the time of the creation of the painting in a state of decay. Compared to the 
Middle Ages, a third of the population had been lost. Young people had moved 
away and the old and sick remained. In the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the former ducal city was incorporated into the Guelphic territory and, 
along with its independence, lost many of its former rights. Maike G. Haupt has 
shown that the pictures of justice and order are not reflections of reality, but 
an appeal against increasing neglect and confusion.® It is less the political and 
ethical program of the state that matters here, rather the salvation-historical 
context of piety. Hope for better conditions did not depend on one’s own 
strength, but on God and his earthly representative, the emperor. 

Theo Pronk is currently looking into these relationships and the extent to 
which the political discourse of the time reflected the typology of Jerusalem. 
Pronk is explicitly using the literature of the Frémmigkeitsbewegung.’ In two 


6 Maike G. Haupt, Die Große Ratsstube im Lüneburger Rathaus (1564-1584). Selbstdarstellung 
einer protestantischen Obrigkeit (Marburg, 2000). 

7 Theo Pronk is currently working on a dissertation entitled, The communal order of Jerusalem 
under threat. The political use of religious self-images in German imperial cities during the 
Thirty Years War (Erasmus Center for Early Modern Studies, Rotterdam). 
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articles on the painting in Lüneburg, Matthias Müller challenges Maike Haupt’s 
thesis, arguing that the state utopia, which is depicted in the painting, reflects 
both the actual city of Lüneburg as well as the aspiration of the city govern- 
ment to come as close as possible, through virtuous governance, to the state of 
utopia that is evoked by the painting.’ Haupt’s interpretation of the painting 
“City of the Fear of God” rejects the city as a prefiguration of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, in spite of the above-mentioned epigraphic evidence. Instead, 
Haupt sees the cityscape as an allegory for peace and just governance.? Klaus 
Koch, an expert on apocalypticism, interprets the cityscape as the “City of 
God” or “God's Hidden City.”!° 


Christianopolis 


Central to this issue is the book “Christianopolis,” first published in 1619, the 
first utopian work in the German language. The book has received a full reas- 
sessment in recent years. The “Christianopolis” is especially important, as it is 
the mother of Pietist utopias. Like any great literature, it can be interpreted in 
very different ways. 
NootherGermanutopiahasbeen written aboutas muchas“Christianopolis.”! 
Its author was the theologian Johann Valentin Andreae. To help readers better 
understand the book, Andreae refers them to the two illustrations at the begin- 
ning. One is a central projection of the utopian city (Fig. 5.2) and the other 
is a ground plan. There are, however, differences between the text and the 


8 Matthias Müller, “Die Stadt als Burg der Gottesfurcht: Daniel Freses Gemälde im 
Lüneburger Rathaus,” in Castella Maris Baltici VII: Beiträge der Tagung “Die Stadt als Burg,” 
eds. Matthias Müller, Christofer Herrmann (Greifswald, 2006), pp. 115-125; and Matthias 
Müller, “Orte der Verheißung, Burg und Stadt Zion in den Repräsentationsbildern protes- 
tantischer Fürsten und Kommunen des Alten Reichs,’ Vestigia Bibliae 28 (2008), 93-129, 
here p. 120. Müller is an art historian in Mainz. 

9 Müller, “Orte,” p. 125; Haupt, Ratsstube, p. 150. 

10 Klaus Koch, “Die Gemälde in der Großen Ratsstube des Lüneburger Rathauses: zur 
Rezeption der Daniel-Apokalyptik in der Reformationszeit,’ Vestigia Bibliae 28 (2008), 
131-166, here p. 164. 

11 Studies intending an analytic interpretation of Christanopolis include: Thomas Topfstedt, 
“Die ‘Christianopolis’ des Johann Valentin Andreae,” in Von der Macht der Bilder, ed. Ernst 
Ullmann (Leipzig, 1983), pp. 413-420; Sixt Alexander Seewald, Das Verfassungsbild in der 
Christianopolis des Johann Valentin Andreae (Frankfurt am Main, 1986); Otto Borst, “J.V. 
Andreaes Christianopolis,” Die Alte Stadt 23 (1996), pp. 1-45; Claus Bernet, “Johann 
Valentin Andreaes Utopie Christianopolis als Himmlisches Jerusalem: ein 
Deutungsversuch) Zeitschrift für württembergische Landesgeschichte 66 (2007), 147-182. 
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FIGURE 5.2 The best-known German utopia: Christianopolis. Original copper engraving, 1619. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


illustrations. These include differences in the floor height of the buildings and 
the placement of quarters and gardens. In the descriptions of the temple and 
the community buildings for adolescents, reference is made to drawings that 
either were lost or were never made. 

What do the illustrations show? Four rows of houses, arranged as a square, 
are surrounded by a wall with four bastions. In the center is a large square, 
around which the houses are lined. There are four fountains and a tower in the 
square, and the tower has a cross on top, identifying it as a church. A special 
feature are bushes and trees, which are arranged in front of the first row of 
houses. In the emblem of the city one finds fruit. Christianopolis exhibits 
essential features of the Heavenly Jerusalem, which is especially apparent from 
the text. The external shape of the city indicates important similarities: The 
quadrature of the enclosure (Rev. 21:16 = chapter VII of Christianopolis), four 
gates arranged according to the four points of the compass (Rev. 21:13 = chapter 
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XL of Christianopolis), the stream, which flows eastward (Rev. 22:1 = chapter 
LXVIII and XCV of Christianopolis), the white or gray-white clothing of the 
inhabitants (Rev. 3:4-5 = chapter XXIV of Christianopolis), the twenty-four 
elders (Rev. 4:4; 5:8,9,16; 19:4 = chapter CXIII of Christianopolis), and the light- 
ing system, thanks to which it is never dark in the city (Rev. 20:5 = chapter XXV 
of Christianopolis). In Christianopolis, the reference to Heavenly Jerusalem is 
explicit in several places. The name of the island, “Capharsalama,” upon which 
Christianopolis is built, is the Greek word for “city of peace” or “place of peace.” 
The Hebrew root of “Jerusalem” refers to peace. This interpretation is contro- 
versial among modern linguists, but for theologians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the interpretation of Jeru-schalem as “the peace, which Jehovah gives” 
attests to the city as a place of chiliastic hope. In the book’s dedication to 
Johann Arndt, who was a friend of Andreae’s, Christianopolis is designated “ex 
magna illa Hierosolyma.”'? 

The people who are permitted or forced to live there are already so sancti- 
fied that laws, institutions, constitutions, and regulators retreat into the back- 
ground. Inhabitants who cannot or will not obey the new dispensation are 
ultimately expelled from the city, just as the Heavenly Jerusalem is only inhab- 
ited by the elect. Jurisprudence is effectively irrelevant, dowries and wills have 
been abolished. Litigation is unknown to the Christianopolites. 

The real success of Christianopolis was less in the literary response than in 
the actual building projects launched to implement its ideas. Freudenstadt, in 
the Black Forest, with its building structure laid out in the form of a quadrilat- 
eral enclosure with an open central square representing Christ, etc. was one 
such example. Christianopolis remained the leading inspiration for many 
Pietist settlements into the eighteenth century. 


Example of Devotional Literature: “The Heavenly Kiss of Love” 


We know today that Christianopolis was scarcely noticed in the first decades 
following publication. On the other hand, German Pietists, whose reading hab- 
its are well understood, were fascinated by now forgotten works such as 
Heinrich Müller’s “Heavenly Kiss of Love.”!? Müller was born in Lübeck in 1631 


12 R. Loewe, “Christian Hebraists (110-1890), in Encyclopedia Judaica 8 (1971), pp. 9-71; 
Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies. Johannes Buxtorf (1564- 
1629) and Hebrew Learning in the 17th Century (Leiden, 1996). 

13 Helge Bei der Wieden, “Müller, Heinrich,” in Biographisches Lexikon fiir Schleswig-Holstein 
und Lübeck 9 (Neumünster, 1991), p. 240-243; Christian Bunners, “Mystik bei Heinrich 
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and soon became a respected theologian and preacher. His main field of activ- 
ity was the writing of long and comprehensive works of edification, which 
could be called works of consolation or comfort. He wrote them to a great 
extent for himself. He once confided to his confessor that he had not enjoyed a 
single happy day in his entire life! When he died on the thirteenth of September, 
1675, he was full of bitterness and frustration. His funeral sermon said of him 
that “he had studied and meditated himself to death.” The “Heavenly Kiss of 
Love” is Miiller’s main work and has the most mystical accent of all his writ- 
ings. It was one of the most popular and frequently published works of edifica- 
tion to be republished by Pietists. Still, later theologians mostly ignored the 
work and there are very few modern scholars who even know of the “Kiss of 
Love,” let alone have read all 875 large-format pages. The work consists of 
detailed descriptions of the “divine flame of love,’ that is the love given to 
humankind by God, and God’s plan of salvation for creation and especially for 
humankind. Figure 36 (later editions, figure 25) is a depiction of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem as Miiller’s final example for the future love of God. (Fig. 5.3) At the 
bottom of the picture one sees the longing for the city of God in two depic- 
tions: The first is an angel looking through a telescope toward the heavens, and 
the second is a female rider on a stag. The accompanying caption explains the 
picture in more detail: 


As the thirsting deer longs for a fresh fountain 

So my heart and eyes cry for you, Oh heaven 

Ive already seen you, golden city, from afar 

Oh! Oh! When shall I be blessed with your radiance? 


The motif of a deer alludes to Psalm 42:2, and typifies patiently trusting in 
God's providence. Here the animal symbolically expresses the longing for the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. Above it, an entire group of pious women are arriving at 
the city of God and are being welcomed by Christ. Behind him, the city is 
depicted in simple strokes in a checkerboard pattern typical of the period. 
What is happening in the city is seen on the right: The happy inhabitants of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem are seated at a long banquet table celebrating a feast. It is 
here that one understands why the Heavenly Jerusalem could function so well 


Müller. Forschungsbeiträge und Forschungsfragen” in Zur Rezeption mystischer 
Traditionen im Protestantismus des 16. bis 19. Jahrhunderts, ed. Dietrich Meyer (Köln, 
2002), pp. 91-111. Motives from this work were also realized visually. See Marcin Wislocki, 
“Das alte ist Vergangen./siehe, es ist alles neü worden,” in Alter Adam und Neue Kreatur. 
Pietismus und Anthropologie, ed. Udo Sträter 2 (Halle, 2009), pp. 685-698. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Illustration of the city of God from the frontispiece of the “Heavenly Kiss of Love” 
from 1693. The illustration is placed between pages 716 and 717. The earlier editions 
are illustrated as well, whereby the Heavenly Jerusalem was frequently represented 


differently. 


PHOTO: STAATSBIBLIOTHEK BERLIN, BY PERMISSION. 


as a utopia. One could project upon it all the ideal conditions one could wish 
and hope for. One could project a dazzling picture of contentment in place of 
one’s own bleak existence. A surprising number of seventeenth century works 
depict the Heavenly Jerusalem in a way similar to Müller, including Johann 
Meyfart in his “Concerning the Heavenly Jerusalem” (1627/1630), Johannes 


14 Hartmut Lehmann, “Die Deutung der Endzeitzeichen in Johann Matthäus Meyfarts Buch 
vom Jüngsten Gericht,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 14 (1988), 13-24; Dieter Breuer, “Endzeitliche 
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Beer’s “Gain and Loss” (1634),!5 Willem Teellinck’s “The New Jerusalem” (1635),16 
Jakob Böhme’s “The Signature of All Things” (1682)!” and Johann Lund’s “The 
Jewish Sanctuaries” (1695.18 


Church Pietism: Spener/Francke 


Philipp Jakob Spener 
Pia desideria, or “Sincere Desires for God-Pleasing Improvement in the True 
Lutheran Church,’ is the title given to a work published in 1675 by Philipp Jakob 
Spener. It lays out the Pietist program for church reform, which already par- 
tially existed before Spener. In spite of the (allegedly) sorry state of Lutheran 
Christianity, Spener emphasized the biblical promise of an improvement in 
the condition of the church, which was intended to provide hope to him and 
his readers. This hope was an eschatological hope, and was influenced by 
chiliasm.!? The conversion of the Jews and the fall of Rome were important 
prerequisites. From at least 1675, Spener espoused his interdenominational 
program of reform, which in principle divided the church. Despite his criticism 
of many social and ecclesiastical conditions, the Pia Desideria was initially 
well-received by the church. Critical voices, such as those of Erdmann 


Ausblicke ins Himmlische Jerusalem bei Johann Matthäus Meyfart, Angelus Silesius und 
Martin von Cochem,” Rottenburger Jahrbuch für Kirchengeschichte 20 (2001), 175-193; 
Oliver Pfefferkorn, “Imagination der ewigen Herrlichkeit. Johann Matthäus Meyfart und 
sein Buch Vom himmlischen Jerusalem,’ Euphorion 97 (2003), 379-403. 

15 Gerhard Dünnhaupt, “Abraham von Franckenberg (1593-1652),” in Personalbibliographien 
zu den Drucken des Barock 3 (Stuttgart, 1991), pp. 1558-1577; Christoph Geissmar, Das Auge 
Gottes. Bilder zu Jakob Böhme (Wiesbaden, 1993). 

16 Herman Westerink, Met het oog van de ziel. Een godsdienstpsychologische en mentaliteitsh- 
istorische studie naar mensvisie, zelfonderzoek en geloofsbeleving in het werk van Willem 
Teellinck (1579-1629) (Zoetermeer, 2002); Willem Jan op’t Hof, “Willem Teellinck in het 
licht zijner geschriften (49): Het Nieuvve Jerusalem,’ Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 
28 (2004), 135-145; Willem Jan op't Hof, Willem Teellinck (1579-1629). Leven, geschriften en 
invloed (Kampen, 2008). 

17 Frank Ferstl, Jacob Boehme - der erste deutsche Philosoph. Eine Einleitung in die Philosophie 
des Philosophus Teutonicus (Berlin, 2001); Maximilian Bergengruen, “Das Unsichtbare in 
derSchrift: zur magischen Texttheorie des Paracelsismus,’ in /konologie des Zwischenraums, 
ed. Johannes Endres (München, 2005), pp. 149-164. 

18 Ralf Busch, “Johann Lund, seine Alten Jüdischen Heiligtümer’ und die Vorstellung vom 
Salomonischen Tempel,” Jewish Art 19 (1993), 63-67. 

19 Inge Mager, “Chiliastische Erwartungen in der lutherischen Theologie und Frömmigkeit 
des 17. Jahrhunderts,’ Zeitschrift für bayerische Kirchengeschichte 69 (2000), 19-33, here 
pp. 22-24. 
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Neumeister (1671-1756) and Abraham Calov (1612-1686), could not hide the 
fact that Spener had hit a nerve. His proposals for reform were then gradually 
incorporated into Pietism and implemented. 

Spener’s “better times” were suspected of promoting old millenarian ideas. 
For Spener’s critics, the “better times” were less a new hope than an old and 
familiar danger. The millenarian movements of the past, with their volatile 
revolutionary power and their willingness to resort to violence, served as 
examples. Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1639-1699), the figurehead of Lutheran 
Orthodoxy in Leipzig, already propagated this idea. What other authors express 
with terms such as paradise, Heavenly Jerusalem, or the millennium kingdom, 
Spener expressed in terms of “better times.”?° For a long time, church histori- 
ans regarded Spener’s “hope for better times” simply as a teaching, which stood 
only in loose connection to his Pietist pursuits.?! In recent years a more 
nuanced picture has emerged, which goes so far as regarding chiliasm as the 
true motor behind Spener’s Pietist endeavors. The nature and extent of 
Spener’s chiliasm cannot be clearly determined, and was discussed by the 
theologians Johannes Wallmann and Kurt Aland in the 1970s and 1980s. Today, 
it is no longer an issue.?? 

Another high point in the study of chiliasm and Spener was the “Wolfenbüttel 
Talks” in 1987, concerning chiliasm in Germany and England in the 17th cen- 
tury. At that conference Hartmut Lehmann, Martin Brecht, and Wilhelm 
Schmidt-Biggemann, among others, showed 17th century Lutheran Orthodoxy’s 
reservations against chiliasm, however “subtle” its manifestation.?3 Johannes 


20 Johann Benedikt Carpzov, Ausführliche Beschreibung Des Unfugs, Welchen Die Pietisten zu 
Halberstadt im Monat Decembri 1692 ümb die heilige Weyhnachts-Zeit gestifftet (n.p., 1693), 
pp. 26/27. Compare with Speners answer in Philipp Jacob Spener, Griindliche Beantwortung 
Einer mit Lästerungen angefüllten Schrifft (Franckfurt am Mayn, 1693), p. 114. For Spener’s 
chiliasm see Johannes Wallmann, Theologie und Frémmigkeit im Zeitalter des Barock 
(Tübingen, 1995), pp. 390-421; Helmuth Egelkraut, Die Zukunftserwartung der pietist- 
ischen Väter (Basel, 1987), pp. 17-21; and Markus Meumann “Zurück in die Endzeit, oder: 
Ist die Moderne das Tausendjährige Reich Christi?” Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft 
52 (2004), 407-425, here 418. 

21 Dietrich Blaufuss, “Zu Ph. J. Speners Chiliasmus und seinen Kritikern,’ Pietismus und 
Neuzeit 14 (1988), 85-108, here pp. 86-87. 

22 Johannes Wallmann “Pietismus und Chiliasmus: zur Kontroverse um Philipp Jakob 
Speners ‘Hoffnung besserer Zeiten,” Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche 78 (1981), 
235-266. 

23 Some of the conference papers have been printed in volume 14 of the periodical Pietismus 
und Neuzeit. 
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Wallmann, however, emphasized that even Lutheran Orthodoxy had been 
touched by chiliasm.?* 

Philipp Jakob Spener’s and August Hermann Francke’s concept of Jerusalem 
has scarcely been investigated as an aspect of their chiliasm. Besides Pia desid- 
eria, there is a lesser-known writing by Spener in which he commented on the 
end times. In 1700, Spener preached a funeral sermon in Berlin on the occasion 
of the death of Christian Eltester (1671-1700) entitled, “Building blessedness 
from God’s perspective and the believer’s perspective.” Spener used this occa- 
sion as an opportunity to preach about the Heavenly Jerusalem. He maintained 
that it was a parable that should not be confused with the earthly Jerusalem, 
nor did it have any relationship with worldly architecture. Spener distanced 
himself from other, radical biblical interpretations about the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, “who do not admit that the fathers of the Old Testament also 
received the promise of spiritual and eternal blessings, but rather prefer to pla- 
cate them with mere fleshly promises.”?? The conservative attitude of Church 
Pietism regarding the chiliastic or literal interpretations of Radical Pietism is 
already formulated here. 


August Hermann Francke 
One can discern utopian influences upon August Hermann Francke (1663- 
1727) from an examination of his considerable library. Francke said he was 
inspired by Christianopolis to undertake his main enterprise, the establish- 
ment of an orphanage in Halle. In his statement of principles, which later was 
entitled “The Great Essay” (first draft 1704), Francke names Andreae and his 
Christianopolis as a model for his “city on the hill,” the “planting of a garden,’ in 
other words the construction of the orphanage. “And would not such a work 
also become a cymbal ringing in the world; as a city stands on a hill for every- 
one to see, and inspire others to emulate its example?”?® In the notes of the 
Great Essay, Andreae’s Christianopolis is expressly named along with Spener’s 


24 Johannes Wallmann, “Reich Gottes und Chiliasmus in der lutherischen Orthodoxie,” 
in ibid., Theologie und Frömmigkeit im Zeitalter des Barock (Tübingen, 1995), 
PP- 105-123. 

25 Philipp Jakob Spener, “Die 19. Predigt: Der Bau der Seligkeit von Gottes und der glaubigen 
Seite,’ ibid., Christlicher Leichen-Predigten Zehende Abteilung (Frankfurt, 1700), pp. 625- 
661, here p. 633. 

26 August Hermann Francke, Project zu einem Seminario universali (Halle, 1881), p. 15. For this 
programmatic project see Thomas Kraft, Pietismus und Methodismus (Stuttgart, 2001), 
pp. 48-51 and Chi-Won Kang, Frömmigkeit und Gelehrsamkeit (Gießen, 2001), pp. 352-354. 
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Pia Desideria and Seckendorff’s Christen-Staat.?7 The allusion to the city on a 
hill - Jerusalem - follows only after the fact of the establishment of the orphan- 
age. For the period prior to 1695, such expressions are lacking. It is likely that 
Francke only later sought to legitimize his projects by referring to great prede- 
cessors. Regardless, the fact remains that Francke made explicit reference to 
Johann Valentin Andreae’s utopian state of Christianopolis.28 

These and other questions were touched upon in the exhibition “Constructed 
Utopias.” Authors connected to the Halle Foundations are writing in a certain 
sense about their own physical home in the exhibition catalog.?? There was no 
master plan for the Foundations, no overarching concept. Instead, the facility 
grew gradually. In addition, the Foundations had several architects and build- 
ers, as Holger Zaunstöck, curator of the exhibition, shows in his article in the 
catalog concerning the architects. This and other factors speak against viewing 
the Foundations as “constructed utopia.” 

One bright spot is the contribution of the historian Alexander Pyrges to 
Ebenezer and Savannah, which will perhaps be of particular interest to 
American readers.°° He integrates cultural studies, architectural theory, and 
anthropological concerns in his investigation, and comes to new insights, even 
in regard to well-researched subjects, such as the city of Philadelphia. This city 
(founded in 1682) was not intended, in the manner of the townships of New 
England, to transform the American wilderness; rather, the internal structure 
of the city aimed to tame the urban principle itself.#! 


Radical Pietism 


Hopes of salvation and a longing for redemption are especially prominent 
within Radical, non-church Pietism and separatism. This helped to radicalize 
the movement and to promote practical changes in the world. So understood, 


27 August Hermann Francke, Der große Aufsatz (Berlin, 1962), p. 72. 

28 Erich Beyreuther, August Hermann Francke und die Anfänge der ökumenischen Bewegung 
(Leipzig, 1957), p- 90. 

29  Gebaute Utopien: Franckes Schulstadt in der Geschichte europäischer Stadtentwürfe, ed. 
Holger Zaunstöck (Halle, 2010). 

30 Alexander Pyrges, “Rechter Glaube, rechte Ordnung, rechter Winkel: Protestantische 
Utopie und Idealstädte in den nordamerikanischen Kolonien,’ in Gebaute Utopien, ed. 
Zaunstöck, pp. 171-179. This brilliant article is regrettably short, but piques curiosity for 
the forthcoming dissertation: Das Kolonialprojekt EbenEzer: Eine Mikrostudie über die 
Formen und Mechanismen protestantischer Expansion in der atlantischen Welt, 1730-1780. 

31 ~~ Pyrges, “Glaube,” p. 172. 
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utopian expectations for the future were not merely objects of Radical Pietist 
longing, but a necessary element of Radical Pietism’s self-understanding. This 
is certainly true of Philadelphian brotherhoods, in which the awakened from 
all denominations tried to live according to the example of the apocalyptic 
community of Philadelphia. “And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia 
write: These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of 
David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth; and shutteth, and no man 
openeth. (Rev. 3:7). The point of reference of the Philadelphians was the cre- 
ation of a new Zion, Christ’s eschatological kingdom of peace and the day of 
the restoration of all things.?? The identification with the concept of 
Philadelphia went so farthat a programmatic name “Philadelphia” was chosen, 
not a geographical one. 

One of these Philadelphian experiments took place in Bad Berleburg.?? 
Revealingly, Hans-Jürgen Schrader has lamented that Bad Berleburg’s promo- 
tion of the city for tourism mentions only marginally this “not at all brief period 
of singular intellectual international standing,.’4 One might see this as fortu- 
nate, given the fact that the Radical Pietists there were in no way precursors of 
a pluralistic, multicultural, and tolerant society. On the contrary, their under- 
standing of Philadelphia was riddled with elitist notions, conceit, and intoler- 
ant maledictions against everything that did not conform to their own position 
as “Babel.” Barbara Hoffmann assesses the Radical Pietism of Berleburg in a 
balanced way, and includes these dystopic elements. In the title of her work, 
one sees that it is concerned with the potential of a “new society” for shaping 
the future.3° The work also deals with movements such as the “Society of 
Mother Eva” (or the Buttlar Gang, as opponents referred to it), or the New 
Baptists of Schwarzenau. Hoffmann’s work is unsurpassed. From Hoffmann, 
one can learn that the Pietists in Schwarzenau, where separatists under the 
leadership of Hochmann von Hochenau came together in the “Valley of Huts,” 
together with Maximilian Daut contributed significantly to the escalation of 


32 Barbara Becker-Cantarino, “Das neue Jerusalem: Jane Leade, die Philadelphian Society 
und ihre Visionen von religiöser Erneuerung in den 1690er Jahren,” in Alter Adam und 
neue Kreatur, ed. Udo Sträter ı (Tübingen, 2009), pp. 151-164. 

33 Forthis community a substantial amount of research is available. The utopian context of 
Zion has been discussed recently by Hans-Jürgen Schrader, “Zores in Zion. Zwietracht 
und Missgunst in Berleburgs toleranz-programmatischem Philadelphia” in Von 
Wittgenstein in die Welt: Radikale Frömmigkeit und religiöse Toleranz, eds. Johannes 
Burkardt, Bernd Hey (Bielefeld, 2009), pp. 157-194. 

34 Schrader, “Zores, p. 172. 

35 Barbara Hoffmann, Radikalpietismus um 1700. Der Streit um das Recht auf eine neue 
Gesellschaft (Frankfurt am Main, 1996). 
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chiliastic expectations, and above all popularized the notion that the true 
Philadelphia could only be a church of the Spirit.3° This important idea was 
already present in the thought of Jane Leade (1623-1704) in 1690, and led her 
followers, such as John Pordage, not only to a transformation of the inner soul 
but also to a transformation of the exterior, as Marcus Meier has recently 
shown.?7 Here we see that Radical Pietism must be understood as a German- 
Anglo-American phenomenon. 

This applies above all to Friedensthal,?® the only settlement of Radical 
Pietism in which American and English Quakers temporarily lived together in 
Germany. Johannes van den Berg has recently provided pointed examples of 
the Quakers’ transfer of chiliastic ideas to the European continent.39 One 
needs to look more closely at the differences as well as the elements in com- 
mon between the German and the North American communities as pertains 
to their utopian ideas: 


1. North America could be regarded as a New World, as paradise on earth, as 
God’s promised land, and it was, in fact, regarded as such. Contrastingly, 
Radical Pietists in Europe regarded their world as Babel. 

2. The “utopian settlements” of the North American continent were not in 
constant opposition to their environment and were under less pressure 
to justify themselves to those outside their groups. 

3. Utopian concepts have a more positive connotation in the Anglo- 
American world and were legitimized in a different manner: They saw 
themselves as an outpost of a salvation-historical development. 


Climax of Jerusalem Enthusiasm: The Zionites 


The Radical Pietist community*° of the “Zionites” of Ronsdorf is the best 
example in Germany of a utopian potential leading to active intervention in 


36 “Protestation in Sachen Zion contra Babel, Schreiben vom 4. April 1711,’ printed in 
Geistliche FAMA 28 (1741), pp. 90-98. 

37 Marcus Meier, “Der ‘neue Mensch’ nach Jane Leade,” in Alter Adam und neue Kreatur, ed. 
Udo Sträter 1 (Tübingen, 2009), pp. 138-149, here 138. 

38 Claus Bernet, Between Quietism and Radical Pietism: The German Quaker Settlement 
Friedensthal (Birmingham/UK, 2004). 

39 Johannes van den Berg: “Quaker and Chiliast: the ‘contrary thoughts’ of William Ames and 
Petrus Serrarius,” in ibid., Religious currents and cross-currents (Leiden, 1999), pp. 117-131. 

40 As late as 2004, this community was still erroneously disparaged as a “sect,” which does 
not do this movement justice. See Hans Schneider, “Ronsdorfer Sekte,’ in Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart 7 (2004), p. 629. 
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the world. The Zionites believed themselves to be building the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. It is therefore deserving of close examination. 

Ronsdorf is a small sensation that has so far received insufficient attention 
in Pietism research. The city’s founder, Anna Büchel (1698-1743), is the only 
Pietist woman in the entire early modern period to have founded a city, yetshe 
is not mentioned in the second volume of the Geschichte des Pietismus. For a 
long time it was thought that there were scarcely any sources preserved from 
the Zionites themselves, because the members surrendered all their writings 
in 1765 when they returned to the Reformed Synod and publicly renounced all 
of their special teachings. Apparently, this did not occur in every instance. 
Several recent studies are based upon original source material relating to 
Ronsdorf.* In 2004, Günter Twardella discovered and made public previously 
unknown writings of the Zionites, raising our knowledge of this very interest- 
ing community to a whole new level, and resulting in the discoveries, described 
in what follows.42 

A leading Zionite, Elias Eller, was born in 1690, and had studied Jakob 
Böhme, Johann Conrad Dippel, and Ernst Christoph Hochmann von 
Hochenau.*? The “shephard’s bag” was one of two religious texts that Eller 
wrote between 1726 and 1734.** Texts that are rightly considered to be frag- 
ments of this “shephard’s bag” are located in the archives of the Lutheran 
Church of the Rhineland in Düsseldorf. More material has surfaced in recent 
years in Ronsdorf. Eller and his followers saw the Heavenly Jerusalem embod- 
ied in the person of Büchel in the first years of the settlement. Anna vom 


41 Jörg Deventer, “Ein Zion im 18. Jahrhundert: Die Gründungsgeschichte von Wuppertal- 
Ronsdorf,” Geschichte im Wuppertal (1992), pp. 4-34; Claus Bernet, “Das Neue Jerusalem 
im Rheinland: Eine Untersuchung zu den Motiven der Stadtgründung von Ronsdorf bei 
Wuppertal,” Monatshefte für evangelische Kirchengeschichte des Rheinlandes 57 (2007), 
129-148. 

42 See 1735: Die Zeit der Freimachung ist da. Eine neue Quelle zur Elberfelder und Ronsdorfer 
Geschichte, ed. Günter Twardella (Titz-Rödingen, 2006); Günter Twardella, Daniel 
Schleyermachers Manuskript: 1738 bis 1743 und 1735 bis 1737. Einsprachen der Anna vom 
Büchel, Ereignisse um Elias Eller in Elberfeld und in der neuen Gemeinde Ronsdorf 
(Dommershausen, 2009); Günter Twardella, “Dem Geheimnis der verschollenen 
‘Hirtentasche’ Elias Ellers auf der Spur,’ Monatshefte für evangelische Kirchengeschichte 
des Rheinlandes 59 (2010), 67-79. 

43 Johann Adolf Engels, Versuch einer Geschichte der religiösen Schwärmerei im ehemaligen 
Herzogthum Berg (Schwelm, 1826), pp. 3, 5; Heinz Renkewitz, Hochmann von Hochenau 
(1670-1721). Quellenstudien zur Geschichte des Pietismus (Witten-Ruhr, 1969), pp. 203-205. 

44 Daniel Schleyermacher, Apologie (Arnheim, 1750), p. 7; Archiv der Evangelischen Kirche 
im Rheinland (Düsseldorf), A I, IV b 33, 6, 22. The second writing is titled “Von Euch und 
Euren Saamen’; ibid., A I, IV b 29, 343, 465. 
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Büchel was refered to atthattime as “Mother Jerusalem,’ “Ark ofthe Testament,” 
“House of God,” etc. A woman as the Heavenly Jerusalem may seem strange at 
first glance, but Pietist anthropology is better understood today. Even in 
Catholicism there are cases where women, through the Virgin Mary, identified 
themselves with the Heavenly Jerusalem.*° Early on, Eller showed interest in 
constructing his version of the city of God, Jerusalem, as a physical city, in 
order to break away from Elberfeld, the actual home of the Zionites, and 
become free of Elberfeld’s secular and ecclesiastical legal jurisdiction. 

It was not just Eller who founded the city of Ronsdorf, but Eller and Büchel 
together, making it one of the few cities founded by a woman.“ Instead of the 
name “Ronsdorf,” the Zionite sources employ mostly the name “New Jerusalem” 
or “New Zion” for the city. The enthusiastic phase of the city is limited to about 
thirty years, from the first prophecies of Anna vom Biichel, around 1722, until 
the death of Elias Eller on May 6, 1750. After the death of the two founders, the 
specifically Zionite character of the community was largely forgotten, not least 
because people who later moved into the city did not share the Radical Pietist 
views of its founders.*7 

Initially, the Zionites did not intend to found a religious community that 
was completely separate from the Reformed one; rather, they were content to 
create an independent community within the Synod. Membership in the inti- 
mate Philadelphian society in Elberfeld was only available to a select group, 
and was never intended to be extended to the entire Reformed congregation. 
This circle, however, was influenced by Radical Pietist voices, especially by 
Christoph Tuchtfeld and Jane Leade. Manifestations of a Heavenly Jerusalem 
were put into practice in their own community and also, and even more clearly, 
in Ronsdorf. This motif had already taken shape in the Philadelphian Society 
and could subsequently be implemented in the shape of the city of Ronsdorf. 
Accordingly, as far as the external features of the city were concerned, it was 
layed out in the shape of a square, and there were communal buildings and a 
“tabernacle.” The theocratic exercise of authority and the giving of anew name 


45 See Claus Bernet, “Stadt-Gottes-Projekte im Katholizismus der Frühen Neuzeit: Das 
Himmlische Jerusalem zwischen Festung und Wallfahrtsort in Italien und Deutschland,” 
Rottenburger Jahrbuch für Kirchengeschichte 26 (2007), 249-271. 

46 While one of Ronsdorf’s main streets was named after Elias Eller, the town’s founder, 
Anna vom Büchel, has not yet been accorded this honor. 

47 Günther van Norden, “Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der Kirchengemeinden und der 
Stadt Ronsdorf 1740-1840,’ in Von Eller bis Dürselen. Neue Beiträge zur Kirchen- und 
Stadtgeschichte von Wuppertal-Ronsdorf, ed. Klaus Goebel (Bonn, 1981), pp. 161-186, here 
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(after Rev. 2:17) were the internal features of a concept which was inspired by 
the idea of a Heavenly Jerusalem. The idea of a new Jerusalem was called upon 
to create a sense of identity in the use of language, in architecture, in theology, 
and in everyday social life until the mid-eighteenth century. Here was the key 
to success in establishing settlements, which would not have had such a spec- 
tacular development had they been founded “normally.” 


Art Historical Approaches 


Pietist visual culture has not been well researched. It is true that Pietism pro- 
duced neither great painters nor great masterpieces, since both nature and art 
could lead one away from God.*® The great German painters of the Pietist 
period were relatively untouched by the movement. Johann Georg Hinz (ca. 
1630-1688), Cosmas Damian Asam (1686-1739), and Anton Raphael Mengs 
(1728-1799) are examples of contemporary artists who cannot be considered 
Pietists. It is only in the case of marginal figures such as Caroline Bardua*? or 
Charlotte Reihlen that one observes significant Pietist influence. Examining 
the reasons for this would pose a challenging topic for research, as it is subject 
to considerable methodological problems. The absence of history or the non- 
occurrence of certain events or developments must be addressed in practice 
by examining the flip side of the story. While the writings of Spener or the 
work of Francke were only familiar to a small circle of pious persons, Pietist 
artist Charlotte Reihlen (1805-1868) of Wiirttemberg created a devotional 
image in 1867 (Figs. 5.5) that is still sold today throughout the entire world.5° 
Several scholars have worked out important details concerning this apocalyp- 
tical masterpiece in recent years.*! It is an example of a “two-way image” that 


48 Jan Harasimowicz, “Architektur und Kunst,’ in Geschichte des Pietismus 4 (Göttingen, 
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Francke-Blätter 3 (2001), 12-14. 

50 Friedrich Gustav Lang is currently working on a monograph dealing with this image and 
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at my disposal: Friedrich Gustav Lang, Die Eisenbahn auf dem Breiten Weg. 
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was popular in both Catholicism and Pietism. Reihlen, however, did not place 
her explicatory text in the picture itself, as was typical of older two-way images, 
but wrote a separate explanatory brochure to accompany the picture. This 
makes the image all the more lucid. It is unsurpassed to this day as the best- 
known representation of the two-way motif. The picture was once popular as a 
visual aid during sermons in churches and in the open air, in Württemberg as 
well as in Holland and England.5? Above all, it took a position vis a vis the 
emerging middle classes, secularization, industrialization, and urbanization, 
and criticized these developments by positing an alternative utopian world. In 
contrast to other two-way images, the Heavenly Jerusalem does not occupy the 
central position in the picture, but has moved to the right corner. It is at almost 
the same level as Hell, which is otherwise traditionally at the bottom right of 
the image. The heavenly city is quite small and generally difficult to recognize. 
A powerful and quite forbidding foundation rises from out of the clouds upon 
which a small opening shows a single gate. Behind the wall one sees an infinite 
number of houses on the horizon. A mighty hill rises up--Mount Zion. The 
Lamb of God stands upon the mount surrounded by a halo. Four passages 
from the Bible frame the image, making clear that it is the City of God. 
Underneath the City of God, as the last building on the narrow road leading to it, 
one sees the Deaconess house, which Reihlen had built. 

If we ask ourselves where Reihlen took her inspiration, we will be led back 
into the history of piety. Around 1600, the engraver Hieronymus Wierix (1553- 
1619) created an engraving based on a work by Hendrik van Balen (1575-1632). 
Balen was a Catholic and his colleague Wierix had been registered as a Lutheran 
since 1585, but worked in his later years for the Jesuits and possibly converted. 
The entire compositional image structure and many details, such as the archi- 
tecture, the cross, the pilgrim’s path, and its characteristics were borrowed by 
Reihlen and developed further. 

Since the publication of Martin Scharfe’s book on Lutheran Devotional 
Images (1968), we know that there was a tendency in southern German rural 
communities, in Württemberg and Lower Franconia, to give visual expression 
to chiliastic concepts.5? One need only think about churches such as Saint 


des 19. Jahrhunderts,’ in Babylon. Mythos und Wahrheit, eds. Moritz Wullen, Giinther 
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preachers,” Print Quarterly 5 (1988), 257-267. 

53 Martin Scharfe, Evangelische Andachtsbilder (Stuttgart, 1968). Also see Martin Scharfe, 
“Zwei-Wege-Bilder. Volkskundliche Aspekte evangelischer Bilderfrömmigkeit,’ Blätter für 
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FIGURE 5.4 Image in the gallery of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Cross in Weiler on the Zaber 
(1767). 
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FIGURE 5.5 Original version of the 1867 image by Reihlen (above) with details ofthe 
City of God (opposite page). 


LANDESKIRCHLICHES ARCHIV STUTTGART, INV. NR. 7.28, BY PERMISSION. 


Martin in Ballendorf, Saint John in Mainbernheim, or St. Bartholomew in 
Uettingen, all of which were decorated in the eighteenth century in a manner 
which has survived until today. 

These churches exhibit works of art that mediate the frequently compli- 
cated Pietist teachings and peculiarities to a mostly illiterate audience. In the 
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Lutheran church of the Holy Cross in Weiler an der Zaber, a town in the dis- 
trict of Heilbronn, there is a complex depiction of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
(Fig. 5.4). The icon-like board painting was mounted on the western wall of 
the church above the gallery in 1767, which was a typical way of displaying 
Pietist images in the eighteenth century. The city of God is not central, but is 
slightly shifted toward the group of the elect. The city’s thrones are upon the 
new earth, which is fed by the current of life flowing from the city. In addition 
to this new earth, one sees the old earth, which is in the process of burning up. 
The three continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe are also discernible. In the 
upper part of the picture one sees the two groups of the elect and reprobate. 
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Normally these two groups are depicted at the bottom of such pictures. The 
elect are wearing high-necked garments, the reprobate are naked. There is 
also a third zone in the middle with Christ seated on a throne as ruler of the 
world. At his side are twelve elders. The colour scheme of blue and red, the 
naive tenor ofthe picture, and even details such as the baldachin, are reminis- 
cent of the religious art of India. It is possible that the painter Johannes 
Stiegler had become acquainted with Indian Art during a mission trip to 
Tranquebar. 

Another earlier work has been researched much more thoroughly, namely 
the Cabbalist teaching panel in the Trinity Church in Bad Teinach-Zavelstein, 
which was founded by Princess Antonia, Duchess of Württemberg (1613-1679). 
It focusses on the resurrection and new communion and depicts, among other 
things, the Lamb on Mount Zion. As part of Pietism research’s recent interest 
in Judaism, the chiliastic content of this artwork has been worked out. In her 
dissertation, Eva Johanna Schauer has recently applied Aby Warburg’s icono- 
logical method to the analysis of this work. As a result, she has traced the pro- 
cess by which the Cabbala was christianized, and has demonstrated that it is 
not to be understood solely as a theological proclamation, as has recently been 
claimed, but can instead be understood as the princess's personal witness of 
faith. This allowed Schauer to gain access to statements regarding the very per- 
sonal and individual understanding of the parousia and expectations regard- 
ing the end times, which are beyond the conventional interpretation of 
egodocuments.*® 

Furthermore, some especially artistic individuals emerged among the 
Moravians, which is relevant in this context because this community’s 
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founder, Zinzendorf, could only imagine the Moravian Church in the form 
of Philadelphia. This had a mnemotechnical function and also resulted in 
the creation of an iconography which aided in building the group’s identity, 
as has been convincingly shown by Gisela Mettele and Paul Peucker. In con- 
trast with the Buttlar sect, the Ronsdorf Zionites, and the Quakers in 
Friedensthal, one can definitely speak of a visual culture in the case of the 
Moravians. This chiliastic iconography came from a tradition extending 
back a thousand years, which in the case of the Moravians grew into a par- 
ousian ecstasy around 1750, accompanied by an inward piety of the heart.5® 
In the early days of the Moravian community, the concept of Philadelphia 
was a driving force, as Peter Vogt has noted.5” Working toward the establish- 
ment of a theocratic state was above all a Philadelphian notion. This became 
most manifest during the “sifting period,’ but remained hidden until 
Zinzendorf’s death in 1760.58 


Neopietism: Korntal and Wilhelmsdorf 


Finally, some consideration should be given to later Pietist settlements and the 
Neopietist settlements of the nineteenth century. Chiefly among such settle- 
ments are Korntal and Wilhelmsdorf in Württemberg. The foundation for 
these settlements was laid by Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), Friedrich 
Christoph Oetinger (1702-1782), Philipp Matthäus Hahn (1739-1790), and 
finally Johann Christoph Blumhardt (1805-1880).5° Both are primary examples 
of settlements inspired by chiliastic expectations. New research is lacking, 
which interprets the cities’ design in terms of cultural and theological history. 


56 Paul Peucker, “Kreuzbilder und Wundenmalerei: Form und Funktion der Malkunst in der 
Herrnhuter Briidergemeine um 1750,” Unitas Fratrum 55/56 (2005), 125-174; Gisela Mettele, 
“Das Gedächtsnis der Bilder: Malerei und Memoria in der Herrnhuter Briidergemeine,” in 
Gendering Tradition: Erinnerungskultur und Geschlecht im Pietismus, eds. Ulrike Gleixner, 
Erika Hebeisen (Korb, 2007), pp. 149-169. 

57 Peter Vogt, “Philadelphia’ - Inhalt, Verbreitung und Einfluss eines radikal-pietistischen 
Schlüsselbegriffs” in Interdisziplinäre Pietismusforschungen. Beiträge zum Ersten 
Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung, ed. Udo Sträter, 2 (Halle, 2005), pp. 
837-848. 
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Both settlemets were characterized by apocalyptic expectations, reflected 
in the cities’ design and architecture.®° Korntal was founded in 1819 by Gottlieb 
Wilhelm Hoffmann (1771-1846) and the Evangelical Brethren Community of 
Korntal as a civic-religious community. In connection with the construction of 
the Great Hall, the King of Württemberg, Wilhelm I, granted the community 
certain privileges in the civil and ecclesiastical constitution, which were tai- 
lored to the theocratic community. Since they were awaiting the imminent 
return of Christ, they organized themselves as closely as possible according to 
the model of the early church. Land used for agriculture was common prop- 
erty. Plots of land upon which houses stood was the property of the settlers. 
The simple architecture, especially of the Community Hall, corresponded to 
the requirement of plainness. In anticipation of Christ's return, the words from 
Rev. 22:20, “Yes, I am coming soon’ Amen. Come, Lord Jesus,’ were posted on 
the eastern wall of the hall. When Hoffmann began to drain the moor at 
Pfrungen, the king allowed the establishment of a colony as a branch settle- 
ment of Korntal and donated the land.®! Since he also supported the continued 
construction of the settlement, the town was named after the king. In contrast 
to other communities in the area, Wilhelmsdorf was founded in 1824 as a 
planned Pietist settlement.6? The settlement is shaped as an octagon, with 
buildings on all eight sides. On the longest sides, streets lead in all four direc- 
tions of the compass. In the middle is a square with twelve approaches (the 
“gates” of Heavenly Jerusalem, exactly as in the Moravian settlement of 
Herrnhaag). A cruciform assembly hall stands in the center. The hall has four 
entrances where the four angels of the Apocalypse stand. Here one finds the 
inscription from the dedication in 1828, where Psalm 122:6 is quoted, “Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem.”® In 1960 one house displayed the saying, “We do not 
build soundly, as we are foreign guests. We want to build soundly there, where 
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we will live eternally.’6* In the late nineteenth century, “friends of Jerusalem” 
from Korntal and Wilhelmsdorf gathered around the son of Korntal’s founder 
and emigrated to Palestine in order to build the “new temple.” 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


Some reflections on research into ideas of utopia and expectations of salvation 
include the following. In the medium term, Pietism research in Germany will 
have to adapt to a very advanced state of de-Christianization. This is in stark 
contrast to the situation in North America. Previously, West European, mostly 
male, scholars understood the areas of utopia and expectations of salvation as 
the literary anticipation of one’s own future as well as the future of collective 
society. A shift in this position will allow the subject of Pietist salvation utopia 
to be studied with the same detachment as ancient or non-Christian 
religions. 

Chiliastic hopes and fears regarding the future were especially pronounced 
in Radical Pietism. An example of this are the chiliastic notions of a small, 
insignificant and now defunct community known as the Mother Eva Society 
(in the words of its opponents, the “Buttlar Gang”). This community has been 
the subject of two in-depth historical and theological dissertations (Barbara 
Hoffmann 1996, Willi Temme 1998).6° 

One final note involves the negative connotation that concepts such as the 
End Times, the apocalypse and even the notion of utopia have had in the secu- 
lar history of Germany, as these concepts are often prematurely associated 
with National Socialism.®® The Nazis consistently depicted the global war they 
launched against both the democratic West and Stalin’s Soviet Union - as well 
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as against Jews and other minorities in the areas they occupied - as a fight to 
the death between the forces of light and darkness. This is quite different from 
the situation in the United States, where millennial concepts do not have such 
a bitter aftertaste. It is indeed troublesome that neo-Pietism did prove to be 
receptive to Nazism, and that there was no “Pietist Resistance” to the Third 
Reich. It still remains to be determined to what extent Pietist notions of the 
end times and utopia played a causal role in neo-Pietism’s susceptibility to 
National Socialist ideology. 

There are, however, some positive developments to be noted in this respect. 
The concept of utopia consistently has a positive connotation in German 
Pietism research. This is especially true in the area of theology, which brings 
with it a willingness to consider and embrace utopian concepts. Philosophy is 
perhaps the only other field of study with this capability. This could present a 
possibility for future Pietism research to find its voice in the much larger field 
of utopian studies and to point out the positive aspects of the “end of history.” 
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PART 2 


The Devotional and Experiential World 
of German Pietism 


CHAPTER 6 
Pietists and Music* 
Tanya Kevorkian 


Pietists had a complex, diverse, ambivalent, and sometimes even contradic- 
tory relationship with music. Different groups of Pietists had highly distinctive 
musical cultures, so there was actually no one set of Pietist attitudes toward 
music. In order to understand their attitudes, it is necessary to examine the 
time in which Pietists emerged as a social movement, and the cultural setting 
in which they, along with their contemporaries, situated their music. It is also 
necessary to determine how both Pietists and non-Pietists defined music.! 

There is along tradition of research and writing about Pietists and music. In 
the last twenty years, however, scholars have significantly revised earlier, sim- 
plistic views of Pietists as hostile to music and the arts. Rainer Beyreuther, for 
example, observes that “Pietism was not hostile to the arts. But it was hostile to 
forms of art other than its own.”? He argues that Pietists developed an artistic 
aesthetic that included an emphasis on the agreement of form and content. 
Gudrun Busch and Wolfgang Miersemann note the “strong rootedness of 
Pietist hymns in the tradition of the Baroque hymn,” and (against Beyreuther) 
argue that there was no such thing as a Pietist hymn.? Scholars have made sim- 
ilar arguments for other genres as well.* Some of the harsh Pietist rhetoric 
about music, which influenced earlier scholarly views, has been shown to be at 
odds with Pietist practice. 

This chapter first discusses the contexts in which Pietism emerged. It 
then explores Pietist hymn culture and definitions of music used by Pietists 
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and other contemporaries. Hymns were by far the most important form 
of music for lay and clerical Pietists. Next, the chapter considers music as an 
adiaphoron — a central concept among German Lutherans, both Pietist and 
non-Pietist. An important and long drawn out debate over music as adiapho- 
ron reveals much about contemporary attitudes. Church authorities, intellec- 
tuals, and many composers felt a deep-seated ambiguity towards music. 
Finally, the issue of Pietist musical cultures in the New World is discussed. 

The focus will be upon Lutheran Pietist groups, reflecting the emphases in 
recent scholarship. Because of their unambiguous stance regarding adiaphora, 
Calvinist worship had nothing like the church cantata, a primary object of 
attack by Pietists. And the operas staged at courts and in towns, also criticized 
by Pietists, were not common in Calvinist areas. Dutch Calvinist churches, 
however, offered some of the earliest organ concerts, before and after services. 

The activities of German Pietists in the New World, especially Pennsylvania, 
are another focus. Those activities were an extension of thinking and practices 
in the Holy Roman Empire, and show the diverse directions in which these 
could evolve. Halle Pietists and Moravians successfully adapted to life in the 
New World, competing viciously with one another in the process. Members of 
the Ephrata Cloister and the Hermits of the Wissahickon, who would not have 
survived in the Empire, emerged in the context of the unparalleled religious 
freedom extended by William Penn and his heirs. 


Contexts and Definitions 


In discussing the emergence of Pietism, historians have emphasized the diffi- 
cult conditions following the Thirty Years War, as well as ongoing epidemics 
and economic instability throughout the 17th century. These crises were one 
root of Pietism, influencing individuals in the 1660s and 1670s, and even later. 
Fearing returning crises, the Pietist critique of contemporary cultural con- 
sumption was linked to Old Testament prophecies of divine vengeance, and to 
the New Testament’s apocalyptic outlook.? 

However, by the time Pietism became a broad social movement in the late 
1680s, northern and central German trade centers such as Hamburg and 


5 Ryoko Mori, Begeisterung und Erniichterung in christlicher Vollkommenheit. Pietistische Selbst- 
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(Stuttgart, 1980), pp. 61-93, 105-169; idem, “Engerer, weiterer und erweiterter Pietismusbegriff,’ 
Pietismus und Neuzeit 29 (2003), 18-36, esp.23-24. See also Kevorkian, Baroque Piety, pp. 11-12. 
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Leipzig were experiencing an economic boom. Pietism was a complex response 
to social and cultural change - including changes in musical life. In explaining 
the rise of the Pietist movement, it is necessary to take into account the flour- 
ishing of Baroque culture from the 1680s onward in the context of increased 
prosperity for broad sections of the urban population. From the very begin- 
ning of the collegia movement (and even before), a major theme for ordinary 
Pietists, as well as student and clerical leaders, was the condemnation of secu- 
lar culture and modern church music.® This critique attests to the fact that 
individuals had more disposable income to attend the opera, dances, and other 
festivities. Likewise, the authorities had more money to invest in church music. 

Directly and indirectly, the Saxon context was important for the Pietist 
movement. While Saxony has correctly been regarded as a stronghold of 
Orthodox Lutheran confessional structures and theology, it was also the site of 
dramatic breaks with the established system and the development of the 
Pietism movement. Events in Saxony between 1686 and 1691 marked a crucial 
transition from a reform movement that was integrated into the mainstream, 
and that was welcomed by many later opponents of Pietism, to a movement in 
conflict with much of mainstream church and society. Conflicts erupted 
between Philipp Jakob Spener, Electoral Saxon Court Preacher from 1686 to 
1691, and Elector Johann George III and the Saxon Orthodox establishment. 
Collegia pietatis held in Leipzig from 1688 to 1690, under the leadership of 
August Hermann Francke and other theology students, led to open conflict.” 

Ryoko Mori has coined the term “second wave” to describe the emergence of 
Pietism as a broad social movement after Pietist students dispersed from 
Leipzig to towns around central Germany in 1690.8 Those students, who main- 
tained close contact with one another for decades, included several who later 
wrote hymns: Justus Falckner, Johann Christian Lange, Johann Caspar Schade, 
and of course Francke himself.? Furthermore, as many scholars have noted, 
Saxony remained important as the Pietist archetype of a hostile Orthodox 
world. 

The urban context of the Pietist movement is also important. Pietism 
appealed especially to urbanites. Historians have been uncovering a picture of 
people in towns such as Erfurt, Frankfurt, and Lübeck meeting in small groups 
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in order to satisfy their appetite for religious activity that went beyond routine 
public worship services and family devotions.!° Such gatherings were taking 
place in Erfurt, Lübeck, and Hamburg even before Spener inaugurated his col- 
legia in 1670. Some of the nobles, especially noblewomen, were receptive. In 
contrast, peasants showed little interest, and indeed initiated the removal of 
several Pietist ministers, including Justinus Töllner, by resisting the ministers’ 
positions regarding secular culture. Part of the reason for the interest in Pietism 
among urbanites and nobles may have been the greater presence of luxury 
goods, and the visibility of rapid social and cultural change in the towns and 
courts. Village life was far less influenced by these trends. Pietists also built on 
a literate urban culture of letter-writing, hymnals, and other literary artifacts, 
whereas most villagers’ literacy was still limited. In the New World, the Hermits 
of the Wissahickon, the members of the Ephrata Cloister, and the Moravians 
all developed sophisticated musical cultures and came from a predominantly 
urban background. The latter two developed small-scale urban-like societies, 
complete with high-quality printing presses. Halle Lutherans and many of 
their supporters also had an urban background. 

When Pietists and other contemporaries talked about “music” or “church 
music,” they meant what we would call art music and dance music. In the 
Baroque era, this included the church and secular cantata, organ preludes and 
interludes, secular instrumental music, and of course opera and dance. 
Contemporaries did not consider hymns, chants, or the simple organ accom- 
paniment of hymns to be “music.” They distinguished in particular between 
hymns and the cantata, thinking of hymns as musically unsophisticated." This 
musical distinction was not absolute, however. By the 18th century many 
hymns, including older ones, had settings that included the core composi- 
tional feature of Baroque music: a figured bass line (not unlike modern guitar 
chord changes). J.S. Bach’s settings for Schemelli’s 1736 hymnal are just one 
example.!? Pietist hymnals that included musical notation, such as 
Freylinghausen’s, also included a figured bass line. Hymn stanzas were 
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incorporated into the cantatas of J.S. Bach, Georg Philipp Telemann, and many 
other composers, serving as the basis for (by Pietist standards) florid organ 
chorales. The definition of “music” used in this article encompasses both 
hymns and other music. 

The dividing line between the hymn and secular music was also not abso- 
lute. Many 16th-century hymns were based on syncopated Renaissance dance 
rhythms, although they were sung too slowly in church to be readily recogniz- 
able as dances. By the late 17th century they had been rhythmically changed so 
that the emphasis fell on the first and third beats of a measure (i.e. from synco- 
pated or rhythmic to isometric form). Surprisingly, some Pietist hymns were 
taken from secular songs or were in triple meter, attracting criticism from 
Orthodox writers for being overly secular.!* 

The contemporary distinction between “music” and hymns helps explain 
why Pietist groups had such lively and distinctive hymn cultures. Scholars have 
studied those cultures for decades, with a recent surge in publications on the 
topic. Christian Bunners provides a good overview of this research in volume 
four of the Geschichte des Pietismus.!” Bunners rightly argues that singing 
hymns was central to Pietists, and even helped to structure Pietist sociability 
generally.!° He notes that participation in hymn singing was possible for con- 
gregants without a musical education, and furthered Pietist pedagogical goals. 
Singing hymns was a component of various types of Pietist gathering. Radical 
as well as “church” Pietists sang hymns at every conceivable opportunity, 
including love feasts, full-immersion baptisms, collegia, and Singstunden or 
“singing hours.” 

Following Martin Brecht, Bunners uses the “broad” definition of Pietism, 
which considers many Lutheran figures from the early 17th century onward, 
such as Johann Arndt, to be part of the Pietist movement. However, the “broad” 
definition seems unsatisfactory not only for social history purposes, but also in 
terms of the history of ideas. Combining elements of Johannes Wallmann’s 
“narrower” definition of Pietism, and Hans Leube’s “narrowest” definition, 
seems more useful. Wallmann emphasized the importance of sociability and 
of Spener and Johann Jakob Schiitz in forming collegia pietatis. Leube 
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considered the intense conflicts with non-Pietists in Leipzig to be key.!” 
Situating the Pietists in specific times, locations, and interactions is crucial. 

The present author argues against the broad definition of Pietism in part 
because its proponents regard elements that actually were important for all 
Lutheran clergymen and many lay people at the time as specific to “early 
Pietists.” These elements include an emphasis on pedagogical clarity and 
accessibility, and an emphasis on a richly felt emotional attachment to Christ. 
When applying this definition to hymn culture, Bunners defines “Pietist” 17th- 
century hymnals as those that promoted an individualization of faith, a priva- 
tization of worship, and the reception of new hymns.!® However, “Orthodox” 
hymnal editors and text authors also pursued these things; and Philipp Nicolai 
and Johann Arndt, whom Bunners correctly characterizes as giving impetus to 
Pietism, also influenced Orthodox hymnody. 


Hymn Cultures 


Pietist hymn cultures had features that clearly distinguished them from non- 
Pietist practices. One example is the content of many Moravian and Ephrata 
hymns, which reflected the theology of these groups. Another is the develop- 
ment of Singstunden, which reflected the Pietist emphasis on lay people under- 
standing religious content. In the late 1690s, Freylinghausen gathered people 
in Francke’s rectory to practice and sing new hymns, explaining the theological 
content of the hymns to participants. This practice spread to the Halle orphan- 
age and elsewhere.!? It was picked up by Moravians in Germany and in the 
New World as well as by Halle Pietists in the New World. Teaching and explain- 
ing Pietist hymns became a regular part of a schoolmaster’s job in 18th century 
Pennsylvania.?° 
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(2004), 191-224. 
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In many respects, Pietist hymn culture reflected its embeddedness in main- 
stream religious culture. The majority of hymns in Pietist hymnals such as 
Freylinghausen’s consisted of well-established ı6th and ı7th-century hymns 
that could be found in any Lutheran hymnal. Pietists would have grown up 
with them and were reluctant to abandon them. The hymn texts of Luther, 
Paul Gerhardt, and other popular Lutheran hymnwriters were an excellent fit 
with Pietist sensitivities. They kept close to the language of Scripture, were 
simple and to the point, were pedagogically oriented, explaining basic theo- 
logical beliefs in accessible form, and often stressed a close emotional bond 
with Christ. Their stanza structure and tunes served as mnemonic devices. The 
hymnal as a literary genre dovetailed with Pietist promotion of literature such 
as the letter, newsletter, and spiritual autobiography. By 1700, hymnals were a 
common in German towns, with most congregants bringing their own hymn- 
book to services.”! Finally, a long tradition of home worship, including hymn 
singing, was promoted by Lutheran theologians and urban authorities of all 
stripes; this tradition fit with Pietists’ emphasis on cultivating religious activity 
outside the space of the church. 

Regardless of one’s definition of Pietism, one can appreciate much of the 
recent research on Pietists and hymn culture. There have been new editions of 
the most influential Pietist hymnal, Freylinghausen’s Geistreiches Gesangbuch, 
and an important 1784 Moravian chorale book.?? Edited collections of articles 
offer insights into the genesis, composition, theology, and influence of the 
various editions of Freylinghausen’s and other hymnals.?3 The famous (or infa- 
mous) Twelfth Appendix of the Moravian hymnal, which generated much 
controversy in its day, has received attention from historians such as Aaron 
Fogleman as well as from hymnologists.?* However, there is still much that we 
do not know about Pietist hymn culture. Many important Pietist hymnals, 
their authorship and publication history, have barely been explored. One 
example is the Leipzig Geistreiches Gesang-Buch, of which 4600 copies were 
apparently printed in the first edition of 1721, and 3000 in the second edition of 


21 See Kevorkian, Baroque Piety, p. 38. 

22 Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen, ed., Geistreiches Gesangbuch, 4th edition (Halle, 1708), 
Dianne McMullen & Wolfgang Miersemann, eds. (Tübingen, 2004); Christian Gregor, 
Choral-Buch. A Facsimile of the First Edition of 1784, ed. James Boeringer (Winston-Salem 
& Bethlehem, 1984). 

23 Gudrun Busch & Wolfgang Miersemann, eds, “Geist-Reicher” Gesang. Halle und das pietis- 
tische Lied (Tübingen, 1997); idem, ed., Pietismus und Liedkultur (Tübingen, 2002). 

24 See Aaron Fogleman, Jesus is Female. Moravians and the Challenge of Radical Religion in 
Early America (Philadelphia, 2007), Ch. 3. 
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1730.25 A comprehensive history of Pietist hymn culture is still on the 
horizon. 

The number of hymn melodies referred to or provided in a given hymnal is 
another little-explored topic for Pietist as well as non-Pietist hymnals. Bunners 
notes that in contrast to Freylinghausen’s hymnal, with its wealth of melodies, 
Johann Porst’s hymnal used only sixty-two melodies for 925 texts in the 1713 
edition. Bunners suggests that this indicates musical impoverishment, as well 
as making for confusion on the part of congregants who used the same tune for 
texts of wildly different meaning and temperament.”® This attracted wide- 
spread critique from Orthodox commentators, yet the practice of using a rela- 
tively small number of hymn tunes for a large number of texts was common in 
non-Pietist hymnals as well. The Magdeburg hymnal of 1743 has an index to 
melodies, providing an idea of the extent of melody overlap. The hymnal 
includes 1060 hymns and only 121 melodies. Of these, eighty-one were used five 
times or less, leaving forty melodies which occurred more often. For example, 
“Ach bleib bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ” was used fifty-four times, and “Allein Gott 
in der höh” (also “Aus tieffster Noth”), ninety-three times.”’ This issue warrants 
further exploration; melody references should not be taken at face value, since 
they are sometimes inconsistent. 

One area which has been little researched is the practice of hymn singing. 
The many references to hymn singing practices in the primary sources, and 
scattered references in the secondary literature, make it relatively easy to 
develop a picture of hymn singing culture. For example, after the suppression 
of the Leipzig collegia pietatis, remaining Leipzig Pietists visited Justinus 
Töllner in Panitzsch to attend services, meeting with him beforehand to sing 


25 Geistreiches Gesang-Buch, In welchem 710. Alte u Neue Kern-Lieder, Hrn D. Lutheri, Gerhardi, 
Hermanni, und anderer gottseliger Manner, Zur Erweckung heiliger Andacht und Erbauung 
Christlicher Gemeinen, enthalten. In dem Hospital zu St. Georgen und diesem incorporirten 
Zucht- und Waysen-Hause zu Leipzig...(Leipzig, 1721); the second edition: Neu eingerich- 
tetes geistreiches Gesang-Buch, Worinnen 860. auserlesene alte und neue erbauliche Kern- 
Lieder, Lutheri, Gerhardi und anderer gottseligen Männer enthalten (Leipzig, 1730). See also 
Kevorkian, Baroque Piety, pp. 207-208. 

26 Bunners, “Musik,” p. 439. The hymnal of Johann Porst was published in Berlin and was 
popular in some areas to the end of the ıgth century. 

27 Of these forty melodies, twenty-nine were used between six and twenty-one times, and 
eight were used twenty-five times or more. Among these eight, three in particular domi- 
nated; they were used fifty-four, sixty-seven, and ninety-three times. See Neu- 
eingerichtetes Kirchen- und Haus-Gesang-Buch, zum Gebrauchder evangelisch-lutherischen 
Gemeinden im Hertzogthum Magdeburg..., ed. Johann Adam Steinmetz (Magdeburg, 
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hymns.?8 Evolving Singstunde practices in Halle have been examined, and 
there are primary and secondary sources for Singstunden among Moravians in 
Germany and Pennsylvania.?9 In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, small groups of 
Pietists came together two or three times a week for meetings which included 
hymn singing.?° And Henry Melchior Muhlenberg often referred to hymn sing- 
ing in a variety of contexts in Pennsylvania.*! 

The example of one small Pietist group, the Brethren, also known as 
Dunkers, shows how hymn-singing practices could contribute to identity 
formation. The Brethren grew up in the Palatinate and surrounding territo- 
ries under the leadership of the miller Alexander Mack. They emerged as a 
distinct group with the three-fold full immersion baptism of eight men in 
a river near Schwarzenau in 1708. Even before 1708, the men who would 
undergo this ritual had attracted the attention of the authorities for prayer 
meetings at which they sang from Freylinghausen’s hymnal, among others. 
Mack had traveled with Ernst Christoph Hochmann von Hochenau, who 
distanced himself from the group after 1708, rejecting full immersion bap- 
tism. Von Hochenau perhaps introduced them to the Halle hymnal, an 
unexpected choice because most of the Brethren had a Reformed back- 
ground. The hymnal not only provided the Brethren with texts to which 
they could relate, but was also a print product that circulated widely 
throughout the Empire and helped these Pietists cultivate a form of socia- 
bility that strengthened their group identity. In 1720, the Brethren pub- 
lished a hymnal of their own, the Geistliches Gesang-Buch, whose title was 
modeled on Freylinghausen’s. In 1744, nine years after the last of the 
Brethren had migrated to Pennsylvania, they published another, Das kleine 


28 Jens Bulisch, “Justinus Töllners Weggang aus Panitzsch. Ein Beitrag zur Frühgeschichte 
des Pietismus in Sachsen,” Herbergen der Christenheit 21/22 (1997/1998), 69-86; 75. 

29 See note 78. 

30 Report of Helmuth to Halle, published in Gottlieb Anastasius Freylinghausen, ed., 15. 
Fortsetzung der Nachricht von einigen evangelischen Gemeinden in America, 
absonderlich in Pennsylvanien, II. Nachricht von der Gemeinde in Lancaster, in 
Nachrichten von den Vereinigten deutschen evangelisch-lutherischen Gemeinen in 
Nord-America, absonderlich in Pennsylvanien (Hallesche Nachrichten) (Halle, 1787), 
PP- 1330-1369; 1351-1352. 
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Davidische Psalterspiel der Kinder Zions. Both hymnals drew on 
Freylinghausen’s as well as on Inspirationist and other hymnals.?? 


Music as Adiaphoron 


The adiaphora of the Baroque era are best known through debates between 
Pietist and Orthodox writers. The debates addressed not only music, but also 
(in the early modern European context) things such as clerical vestments, can- 
dles in the liturgy, card games, and dancing. Joyce Irwin has provided the most 
thorough and up-to-date discussion of the debates.?? While Pietists followed 
official Lutheran doctrine in considering the adiaphora to be theologically 
neutral, they stressed the ease and frequency with which the adiaphora could 
be “misused,” corrupting participants and observers. The debates had many 
generic features. The term and even the specific forms of culture discussed in 
the Baroque era were similar to those that had been discussed around Europe 
during the Reformation. Debates on the proper and improper pursuit of cul- 
ture went back to antiquity. Both Pietist and Orthodox writers defended their 
views primarily by citing Scripture, older theologians, and even ancient phi- 
losophers. However, in the debates that erupted in the 1690s, writers were often 
specific about the types of music, dance, and other entertainment that they 
addressed, as well as about the social contexts in which these were taking 
place. They were reacting to the popularity of opera in Hamburg, Leipzig, and 
in other towns and the courts, to the emergence of coffee houses and pleasure 
gardens, and to the impact of the Italian operatic style and recitativ/aria struc- 
ture on the cantata. 

An early debate on opera was conducted in Hamburg in 1681.34 In 1687, 
Spener had written a theological opinion from Dresden, arguing that it would 
be best to keep the Italian style of music out of the service. Spener wrote that, 
at the most, it might be inserted at the end of the service, so that people who 


32 On Brethren hymns and hymnals, see Hedwig Durnbaugh, The German Hymnody of the 
Brethren, 1720-1903 (Philadelphia, 1986), Donald Hinks, Brethren Hymn Books and 
Hymnals, 1720-1884 (Gettysburg, 1986), and Tanya Kevorkian, “Early Brethren Hymn- 
Singing Practices in Context,’ Brethren Life and Thought vol. 58 (2013), 59-65. 

33 Joyce Irwin, Neither Voice nor Heart Alone. German Lutheran Theology of Music in the Age 
of the Baroque (New York, 1993). See also Kevorkian, Baroque Piety, Ch. 5. 

34 John Lindberg, “Der Pietismus und die deutsche Barockoper: Zusammenpall zweier 
Welten,’ in Gerhard Hoffmeister, ed., Europäische Tradition und deutscher Literaturbarock 
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were not interested could leave. Hymns sung with devotion by the whole con- 
gregation were “more pleasant to the ears of God.”® The debate began in ear- 
nest when Pietists such as Gottfried Vockerodt, a disciple of Francke and rector 
of the Gotha gymnasium, and Christian Gerber went on the offensive. Many 
lived in Saxony, others in Brandenburg-Prussia, Hamburg, Lower Saxony and 
elsewhere. All condemned the moral corruption of youth obsessed by fashion, 
comedies, theatre, opera, and other leisure pursuits. In 1697 Vockerodt wrote, 
“the misuse of music...is a most dangerous reef, along which many a young 
soul, as if called by Sirens...falls into dissoluteness and ungodliness.” Vockerodt 
stressed that the “first Christians” knew only music which honored God.3® 
Pietists in the 1690s and later also devoted much effort to criticizing the influ- 
ence of the modern, secular style on church music. Pietists argued that the 
new style of music shut the congregation out; it made them passive recipients, 
whereas congregational hymns made them more active participants and fur- 
thered their devotion. Pietists also argued that many “common” people did not 
understand enough of music to appreciate cantatas and organ music.?” 

The pronouncements of ordinary Pietists in Leipzig, during and after the 
1688-1690 collegia pietatis, resembled those of Pietist leaders; secular culture 
was something to flee. Beginning with the collegia, an important part of the 
Pietists’ stance was the citation of Scriptural passages condemning worldly liv- 
ing. Pietists connected luxury consumption with divine vengeance. For exam- 
ple, Samuel Knauer, head of the Leipzig shopkeepers’ guild and Francke’s 
occasional dinner host in 1689, to whom Francke referred as a “Christian mer- 
chant,”38 wrote to Francke in 1708, “I have been in this city for fifty-three years, 
but the pride and arrogance of most souls and the excess in dress have never 
climbed as high as at present, so that I fear that God’s vengeful punishment will 
break in heavily.”3° 

The arguments of Orthodox writers were more diverse than those of the 
Pietists. Their backgrounds were also more diverse. While almost all of the 
Pietist writers were clerics or academics, Orthodox writers included the Leipzig 


35 Martin Geck, “Ph. J. Spener und die Kirchenmusik,’ Musik und Kirche 31 (1961), 97-106, 
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cantor, lawyer, and novelist Johann Kuhnau, the Weissenfels court composer 
Johann Beer, the Hamburg and Weissenfels minister and lyricist Erdmann 
Neumeister, the Hamburg composer, performer, music critic and lawyer 
Johann Mattheson, and theology graduate Gottfried Ephraim Scheibel. In the 
1690s, Beer made the argument that music itself was incorruptible and that the 
moral quality of a musician or piece of music was independent of his or its 
musical quality. Kuhnau, however, argued more typically of Orthodox writers 
in holding up the competent, serious, pious musician as a model, and satiriz- 
ing the charlatan whose only goal was to entertain.*° Most Orthodox writers 
emphasized the important doxological functions of music: Old Testament 
psalms specifically called for people to praise God in song and with instru- 
ments. They also stressed that Luther and later Lutheran theologians had 
encouraged music-making, and that it had considerable persuasive appeal for 
many congregants and could therefore enhance devotion. 

Pietist arguments remained relatively constant into the 1730s, but Orthodox 
writers became more assertive over time in defending the virtues of secular 
music. By 1728, in his journal The Musical Patriot, Mattheson was claiming that 
operas were the best schools for church musicians and that opera and church 
music had common origins in the religious festivals of the Greeks and Romans. 
Scheibel, in an argument that Mattheson opposed, went so far as to claim that 
opera arias could be highly effective if they were given sacred texts; he gave 
examples of two arias from a Telemann opera that had been performed in 
Leipzig in 1717.41 

While Pietists were unusual in the vehemence of their opinions, they 
were not alone in having doubts about modern culture. Enlighteners were 
ambivalent about the new secular culture.*2 Orthodox writers also had res- 
ervations. Both stressed the delicate balance between propriety on the one 
hand, and disorder or excess on the other in musical performance. 
Mattheson, Scheibel, and others remained defensive on key points. They 
agreed with Pietists that music could easily be misused. In church, the ulti- 
mate goal must be to praise God and encourage devotion, especially by 
felicitous settings of texts. Kuhnau criticized musicians who used their 
skill to impress women, such as students serenading women and cantors 


40 Johann Kuhnau, Der Musicalische Quack-Salber...(Dresden, 1700, R Nendeln, 1968); Beer, 
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looking down at women’s pews.*? Orthodox pastor Albrecht Christian 
Rothe supported Vockerodt in condemning student serenades. Rothe and 
fellow pastor Georg Motz also agreed with Pietist condemnations of operas 
with lascvicious or purely entertaining plots.** Orthodox writers remained 
elitist, distinuishing legitimate, well-educated, virtuoso musicians from 
common “beer-fiddlers” and charlatans. They praised tasteful music per- 
formed in proper, sedate, elite gatherings and condemned “wild” music 
performed in conjunction with excessive eating, drinking, and dancing. 
As Joyce Irwin has pointed out, mainstream Lutheran political and religious 
leaders had long feared the potential for disorder in church as well as secular 
music.* Regarding church music, admonitions that could easily be confused 
with those of Pietists were heard throughout the Baroque era from city council- 
ors, nobles, and jurists. For example, a decree issued in 1645 in the principality 
of Saxe-Gotha specified that in towns, people who were able should read in 
their prayer books during the performance of figural singing or organ playing. 
The decree noted that this was already a custom in some towns. The decree also 
called for less figural and Latin singing, with more in German instead. *6 In 1723 
jurist Julius Bernhardt von Rohr, who identified himself as an anti-Pietist and 
specifically countered “those who speak ill of church music,” wrote in his com- 
mentary on Saxon ecclesiastical law, “All misuse is to be avoided as much as 
possible. No theatrical music should be introduced into the church; the greatest 
part of the service is not to be spent on music...” He also specified that organists 
“should not praeludiren all too long, or as sometimes happens divertiren a quar- 
ter or even half hour long while the congregation talks or has unrelated 
thoughts.”4 Similarly, city councilors routinely inserted phrasing into cantors’ 
contracts that the cantors should not perform music that was too long.*8 
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In part, pedagogical goals stood behind these admonitions. Councilors’ duty 
to ensure the proper transmission of the Word was at stake: the authorities and 
clerics wanted congregants to understand the words of hymns and other litur- 
gical music, and for people to remain focused on the word of God. Thus, Rohr 
wrote that “the ignorant Volk screams [Latin chants] at the top of its lungs 
without understanding their meaning.”* Earlier, officials in Gotha had been 
concerned that people did not understand Latin chants. 

Secular music also came in for much critique. While music for political 
events and small elite gatherings, such as serenades honoring Electors on their 
visits to Leipzig, or music played at “polite” assemblies, was pronounced 
acceptable, most secular music, including wedding dances and music in tav- 
erns, coffeehouses, or outdoors at fairs was met with much more suspicion, 
and was extensively regulated in sumptuary law. The emphasis of the laws was 
on preventing consumption and display, which were seen as inappropriate to 
the social status of the celebrants, and unseemly behavior on the dance floor.>° 
As late as 1716 coffeehouses and taverns were considered sites of prostitution 
and inappropriate playing of cards and other games. The author of a 1725 guide 
to Leipzig provided a positive description of the coffee houses, adding a defen- 
sive note in writing that people played “various witty and permissible chess, 
board, ladies’, and billiard games.”?! 

After the collegia pietatis of 1688-1690, Pietists came in for forceful criticism 
as dour, hypocritical killjoys, in part because of their general rejection of cul- 
ture. Luise Adelgunde Gottsched, the anonymous author of Pietists in Petticoats 
of 1736, lampooned the Pietists as gullible, greedy, and hypocritical.5* There 
was hostility in the colonies as well. Halle Pietist leader Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg wrote in 1746 that some people near Philadelphia would wait until 
he and his colleagues were out of town to get married so that they could make 
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“a frightful noise with excessive drinking, races, dancing, jumping, and the like” 
without disturbance.5? In 1747-48, he wrote of a wedding of a young, 
Pietistically inclined couple whose family placed him and his colleague Peter 
Brunnholz in a separate room, where they tried to edify themselves with good 
conversation and the singing of hymns, while “the mockers in the next room 
became as if crazy.””* Similarly, Lancaster pastor Justus Heinrich Christian 
Helmuth wrote that when Pietists gathered to “sing hymns, pray, and read from 
the Bible and Arndt” in the 1770s, “old and young lurked outside the windows 
of the homes [where the Pietists gathered], and threw things at the doors in 
order to provoke them,” although some left “when they heard these people 
singing so ardently and praying from their hearts.”°° These incidents demon- 
strate how long conflicts around Pietism continued to generate heat. 

It would appear counterintutive for composers of the Baroque era to have 
been aligned with Pietism, yet Dieterich Buxtehude and Johann Sebastian 
Bach have been associated with the movement in the Pietist secondary litera- 
ture. The evidence for Buxtehude is circumstantial.5° Much has been written 
about Bach’s supposed Pietist-leaning mysticism. Bunners acknowledges that 
much of the earlier research on the subject was not well informed, but still 
considers some affinity a possibility.5” Recent research has shown, however, 
that Pietist leanings are very unlikely and that Bach was solidly in the Orthodox 
camp.°8 

However, at least one composer of the Baroque era, Johann Friedrich Fasch, 
was certainly a Pietist. This is well known among Fasch scholars, although it 
does not appear to have been picked up by historians of Pietism. Fasch, who 
spent most of his career at the central German court of Zerbst, corresponded 
with Moravian leader Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf from 1730 to 1737. He 
regularly visited the court of Cöthen, which was friendly to Pietism from 1720 
onward, and sought to obtain a job in the Pietist-ruled Copenhagen court. 
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(The association with Cöthen is ironic considering that J.S. Bach left that court 
in part because its ruler invested much less money and effort into music after 
1720). Fasch had considerable long-term conflict with anti-Pietists in Zerbst, 
and considered leaving music and studying theology. It appears that a violinist 
and an oboist in the Zerbst court orchestra were also Pietists.59 


The New World: Background 


Pietists in colonial Pennsylvania, the destination of most ethnic Germans in 
the New World, operated in a complex environment. The new environment 
was full of opportunity, but also rich with challenges. The colony’s lack of any 
religious enforcement proved to be a challenge, with Pietist and non-Pietist 
clerics alike decrying the “Pennsylvania religion’ of open indifference. Also 
problematic was the lack of respect for clerics compared with the Old World.®° 
John Smolenski’s application of the concept of creolization to the Quakers as 
they adapted to life in early Pennsylvania is useful for considering Pietists’ 
activities and growing pains.® Smolenski explores how Quakers, having estab- 
lished a set of ideas, practices, and an identity in English society, dealt with a 
much different social and political context upon their arrival in the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Quakers were now political leaders rather than 
underdogs, and inhabitants of an ethnically and religiously diverse, although 
sparsely inhabited place whose co-colonists had many ideas about how to 
forge a new society. They also dealt with religious, political, and social frac- 
tures amongst themselves. Through conflict and negotiation, they gradually 
helped forge a new political structure. Pietists were more diverse than the 
Quakers. While many had endured some oppression in the Holy Roman 
Empire, their specific experiences differed from those of the Quakers in 
England. In the New World, they were part of an ethnic minority, and few 
became political or social leaders. But despite these differences, Pietists’ 
growing pains in Pennsylvania can be compared with those of the Quakers in 
many ways. 
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Pietists had many advantages in the New World. Pietist groups that were 
considered radical, such as the Brethren, Moravians, the Ephrata Cloister 
(which emerged in Pennsylvania under Conrad Beissel), and the Hermits of 
theWissahickon could operate freely. The Quaker leadership actively recruited 
German Pietists and Anabaptists to migrate to Pennsylvania. In 1677, Penn, 
George Fox, George Keith, and other leaders had travelled to Germany to meet 
with Johanna Eleonora von Merlau Petersen and others. In 1683, only two years 
after receiving the charter to establish the commonwealth, Penn had a transla- 
tion of an English-language recruitment pamphlet published in Frankfurt.® 
Quakers and Pietists were kindred spirits with regard to culture. John Jable has 
examined how Quakers turned their rejection of dance, other entertainments, 
and sports into a major legislative agenda from the moment of their arrival.® 
This agenda conflicted with the interests of Anglicans in Pennsylvania and of 
the British Privy Council, which vetoed many of the laws, but Pietists would 
have been sympathetic. 

However, the Pietists also faced challenges. Many of these resulted from 
strife and competition among German religious groups. Aaron Fogleman offers 
a detailed examination of conflicts between Moravians and Halle Pietists, 
which ended with the Moravians being largely pushed back to activity in their 
closed communities in Bethlehem, Lititz, and elsewhere.® Especially in the 
1740s and early 1750s, Moravians were accused by many groups of attempting to 
poach from their membership. Other conflicts are less well explored. Brethren 
and Mennonites accused Beissel and others in the Cloister of recruiting from 
among their members. Furthermore, many Lutherans held ongoing suspicions 
and hostility toward Halle Pietists. 

In his overview of the literature on Pietist hymnals, Christian Bunners notes 
that there is a lack of research on Pietist hymn activity in the New World.® 
This is true, although the Ephrata Cloister and Moravians are exceptions. The 
neglect applies to many aspects of colonial Pennsylvania’s German religious 
history. While there is an abundance of printed and manuscript sources, the 
subject has “fallen between the chairs,” to borrow a German phrase. Many late 
ıgth and early 2oth-century scholars, including Pennsylvania governor Samuel 
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Pennypacker, were fluent in German and published extensively on the various 
groups, but most present-day historians of colonial America do not know 
German, and interest in the topic has decreased. For their part, historians of 
Germany generally have little interest in the colonies. The past two decades, 
however, have seen a shift, with colonial historians such as Aaron Fogleman, 
Mariane Wokeck, and Jeff Bach publishing carefully researched studies with a 
transatlantic focus.®® Some scholars in Germany, including Hermann 
Wellenreuther, the late Carola Wessel, Mark Haberlein, and Wolfgang Splitter, 
have also published studies which extend our understanding of Halle Lutherans 
and others.” 

There are good bibliographic and other resources on Pietism and the 
New World. Gregg Roeber offers an overview of North American Pietist 
groups in Geschichte des Pietismus.°® Karl John Richard Arndt and Reimer 
Eck’s bibliography of German-language imprints lists hundreds of editions 
of hymnals published by many groups.6? Robert Cazden’s history of the 
German-language book trade provides a context for music-related print- 
ing.’0 Charles Glatfelter’s Pastors and People painstakingly catalogs the 
founding dates and early leaders of churches.”! There are also numerous 
editions of primary sources. 

There is a particular lack of work on the different groups in relation to one 
another in general and on music specifically. Most research focuses on an indi- 
vidual group, in part because of the strong identities of many groups. 
Häberlein’s study of religion in Lancaster is one of few exceptions; he specifi- 
cally discusses cooperation among different denominations, which was 
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common despite strife.’”* The four-volume Church Music and Musical Life in 
Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Century brings the music of different German 
and non-German groups into one publication, but individual essays discuss 
them separately. Most articles are based on earlier research on the subject; the 
collection relies heavily on Julius Sachse’s often inaccurate work and it occa- 
sionally misinterprets the previous literature. It also picks up on earlier stereo- 
types of music-loving Germans, which date to the 18th century. However, it 
does include a useful bibliography and can serve as a starting point if its mate- 
rial is checked against other sources.” 


The New World: Hymns and Organs 


As in Europe, hymns not only were central to the devotional practice of Pietists 
in the New World; they also helped structure the identity of a group, were pop- 
ular within it, and reflected broader theology and everyday practices. Hymn 
cultures also demonstrate the diverse directions in which Pietists evolved after 
their arrival in the New World; early Moravians, members of the Ephrata 
Cloister, the Hermits of the Wissahickon, Halle Pietists, and non-Pietist 
Lutherans will serve as examples here. Moravian musical life did not differ dra- 
matically from that in Europe once it became established. In contrast, the 
Cloister in particular was the scene of an original musical life which fascinated 
contemporaries and continues to draw the attention of scholars. 

Building on the foundation of Singstunden established by Francke and 
adopted by Moravians, a strong hymn culture emerged at the Ephrata Cloister 
and among Moravians in particular.”* Hundreds of people from throughout 
the colonies and Europe visited the Cloister in the 18th-century. They were fas- 
cinated by the singing of the celibate men and women there, which was done 
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without instrumental accompaniment. People described their singing as 
unforgettable, and unlike anything they had heard before.”5 Visitors were also 
impressed by the high level of more traditional-style Moravian congregational 
singing at Bethlehem, which was done with organ accompaniment, and they 
contrasted it with the much less refined style in non-Moravian congrega- 
tions.76 At both places, the Cloister and Bethlehem, the intensive cultivation of 
Singstunden paid dividends in the form of precision and quality of sound. 
Conrad Beissel himself, the founder and charismatic leader of the Cloister, led 
Singstunden in Ephrata after their initiator, Ludwig Blum, was deposed. If Betty 
Jean Martin's conjecture that Blum was originally a Moravian is correct,”” Blum 
likely brought the term Singstunde as well as specific voice-training practices 
to the Cloister. Moravians in turn likely were influenced by Halle; Moravian 
leader Count Nikolaus von Zinzendorf had studied in Halle and was close to 
Halle Pietists before diverging from them. At Bethlehem, Singstunden were an 
almost daily activity for one group or another.”® Both the Cloister and 
Bethlehem were relatively closed communities whose members often sang 
together for long periods of time, which facilitated a unified sound. 

Hymns at the Cloister emerged in the context of the unusual beliefs and 
practices of this community. Beissel’s theology combined a variety of mystic 
and other strands. Celibate brothers and sisters worked with married associate 
members to develop a religiously intense and economically successful com- 
munity beginning in the late 1720s. Cloister members achieved fame for their 
singing and music copying. The Swedish Lutheran minister Israel Acrelius pro- 
vides one of the best contemporary accounts of singing at a service, along with 
a reference to the celibate sisters copying manuscripts while singing, and to 
members singing hymns while they were jailed in Lancaster for working on 
Sunday early in the community’s history.”? Betty Jean Martin’s carefully 
researched 1974 dissertation, The Ephrata Cloister and its Music, is still the most 
thorough account of the subject. Lucy Carroll has published discussions of and 
editions of some of the hymns that were composed, copied, and illuminated at 
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the Cloister. 8° L. Allen Viehmeyer has published An Index to Hymns and Hymn 
Tunes of the Ephrata Cloister.®! Jeff Bach’s Voices of the Turtledoves provides an 
up-to-date discussion of the ideas and practices of the Cloister, examining the 
music books, listing the major printed hymnals and supplements and music 
manuscripts, and assessing the secondary literature on music.® 

In the New World, as in Germany, music played an enormous role for 
Moravians; its cultivation extended to trombone choirs, cittern accompani- 
ment of hymns, and collegia musica with amateur instrumental and vocal 
ensembles. One hostile writer, Henry Rimius, accused Moravians of deliber- 
ately using high-quality music to attract followers.®? Moravian music has 
received by far the most thorough treatment of any Pietist group in the second- 
ary literature. Due to centralization and careful record-keeping at Bethlehem 
and Herrnhut, extensive primary sources are available. Sources in modern edi- 
tions include Israel Acrelius’ account of his 1754 visit to Bethlehem; Gregor’s 
hymnal, mentioned above, which was used in the New World as well as Europe; 
and the first two volumes of the Bethlehem Diary, a log of events which includes 
many references to hymns.$* Moravians also have an enviable collection of 
music scores, especially from the later 18th century onward. The catalog of the 
Lititz congregations alone is a large volume.8° Secondary literature includes 
the excellent Music of the Moravian Church in America, and additional litera- 
ture on Tannenberg, citterns in worship, hymns, and brass music, among other 
topics.86 

The Hermits of the Wissahickon (also called the Brethren of the Wissahickon, 
to be distinguished from the full-immersion baptism Brethren discussed 
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above) cultivated a serious hymn life. The Hermits were active only for about 
ten years, its members later merging with other groups, but they are of interest 
because of their early arrival and their pronouncements about music. Figures 
such as Johannes Kelpius and the brothers Daniel and Justus Falckner arrived 
in the 1690s at Germantown, north of Philadelphia. They were unique within 
the commonwealth in being a self-governing commune.®’ Justus had written 
hymn texts while still in Germany. A Brethren traveller wrote in 1694 that on 
the voyage from Europe to America the Brethren “sang hymns of praise and 
joy” as part of their devotions on board ship. Johannes Kelpius wrote numer- 
ous hymns, some of which have been published in facsimile.88 It seems that 
some of the Hermits rethought their relationship to music once they gained 
distance from Europe; they came to miss the very instruments that they would 
have criticized before making their journey. The Hermits acquired a range of 
instruments that was remarkable for this early period in colonial history. An 
anonymous author noted that on the 1694 ocean journey to Pennsylvania, 
Daniel Falckner, Johannes Kelpius, and other Hermits “sang hymns of praise 
and joy, several of us accompanying on instruments that we had brought from 
London.”®? They must have heard about the lack of instruments in the new 
colony, and were perhaps responding to requests to bring some. And in 1703, at 
Justus Falckner’s ordination to the Lutheran ministry at the Swedish Gloria Dei 
church in Philadelphia, fellow Brethren brought and performed music on a 
viol, an oboe, trombones, and kettledrums.?° The trombone and kettledrum 
(more commonly the trumpet and kettledrum, but perhaps no trumpets were 
available) were universal markers of festive music in Europe, used in churches 
on holidays and outdoors for various religious and political ceremonies. 

In 1701, months after his arrival in Germantown, Justus Falckner wrote a 
report to the German theologian Heinrich Muhlen. Falckner offered a lengthy 
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argument for the benefits of bringing organs and other musical instruments to 
the New World as a way of attracting Native Americans and European- 
American colonists to their churches and away from the Quakers, who had 
“abolished (relegiret) all such music.” Falckner recalled Luther’s praise of organ 
and other instrumental music as a vehicle for promoting receptiveness to a 
religious message, as well as Old Testament injunctions to praise God with 
instruments. He lamented the lack of instruments in the New World in con- 
trast to their overabundance in Europe.*! 

Ironically, although they made up a much bigger share of the ethnic German 
population in colonial Pennsylvania than the much smaller, charismatic 
groups examined above, the music of Halle and non-Pietist Lutherans has 
received far less attention proportionately and even in absolute terms. Scholars 
have gravitated to the out-of-the-ordinary aspects of the small groups, whose 
members made up only 20% of the ethnic German population.” There is also 
no repository for sources equivalent to those in Ephrata, Bethlehem, or 
Herrnhut. Further, most Lutheran congregations were not clearly defined as 
Pietist or non-Pietist; pastors could typically expect a mixed congregation. 
However, historians have carefully examined the efforts of Halle Lutheran cler- 
ics to establish a church in Pennsylvania.?? While they most often refer to 
music in the context of festive ceremonies and the construction and dedica- 
tion of organs, their research can serve as a point of departure for more detailed 
work on music. 

In the Holy Roman Empire, clerics were accustomed to a well-established 
educational system, plentiful church buildings, a large supply of clerics, and 
extensive control over congregants. In the New World, especially up to the 1750s, 
they were dismayed with the lack of these things. With a huge amount of effort 
and coordination with Halle, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and others estab- 
lished an adapted version of Lutheranism which was highly organized. In the 
process, they interacted extensively with members of other religious groups, 
sometimes harmoniously and sometimes not, doing their best to recruit and 
retain members. They dealt with a lay leadership (almost non-existent in the 
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Holy Roman Empire) which was, to them, irritatingly independent and unsup- 
portive of their professional goals, although effective in funding church and 
school buildings. They also adapted to a parish structure which, unlike Germany, 
included many congregants in the towns who lived on farms in the surrounding 
countryside and came to town on Sundays (rural churches were rare at the 
time). The letters and diaries of Muhlenberg and other early pastors, publica- 
tions from Halle and Pennsylvania, some of which were collected in the 
Hallesche Nachrichten, and parish records provide an ample base of 
primary-sources. 

There is some research on music in Lutheran churches and on Lutheran 
hymnals. Edward Wolf offers a solid overview of the subject.?* Gregg Roeber 
discusses hymnals and competition among Halle Pietists and others who cir- 
culated them, and cites further literature.” William Hinke and R. Harold Terry 
survey the major Lutheran hymnals that circulated in Pennsylvania.’ The 
Pennsylvania Synodical hymnal of 1786 was modeled on Freylinghausen’s; 
many others circulated before and after its publication, notably the Marburg 
and Freylinghausen hymnals. In his study of organs, Raymond Brunner 
includes many references to music-making in Lutheran churches. As John 
Fesperman notes, Tannenberg’s organs for Lutheran churches were intended 
for playing the organ repertoire as well as accompanying hymns and anthems; 
in contrast organs for Moravian churches were not intended for playing the 
organ repertoire.9” 

There are also many primary and secondary-source references to festive 
music. Halle and non-Pietist Lutherans performed more elaborate music for 
special occasions, just as the Wissahickon Hermits had performed for Justus 
Falckner’s ordination. For example, in 1774 the Lititz Moravian trombone 
choir was invited to perform at the dedication ceremony for the new organ 
at Trinity Lutheran Church in Lancaster.?® And Muhlenberg reported that in 
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Germantown, at a service of thanksgiving ordered by the governor for the 
British victory in the Seven Years’ War, “several Halle hymns were sung musi- 
calisch [i.e. with other instruments, and/or in a setting more elaborate than 
simple four-part harmony] with the organ, on the request of the elders.’99 

Many religious groups considered organs an essential part of hymn singing 
in the worship service, and colonial Pennsylvania saw the development of a 
lively organ culture. As in Germany, an organ was also considered an ornament 
to the town. Brunner’s study gives a good overview of builders, their contracts 
with churches, the specifications of the organs (a listing of their stops), and the 
broader religious and musical context in which construction occurred. Brunner 
also traces the status of the organs to the present day.!°° Non-Germans were 
fascinated by the organs in German churches: an Episcopal visitor to Lancaster 
commented on the Germans’ love of the organ in worship; a British officer was 
bowled over by a tour of the organ at Trinity Lutheran Church in Lancaster in 
1778; and some British soldiers played on a Lutheran church organ near 
Philadelphia in 1777 while the others sang along.!"! These comments are sup- 
ported by the effort and expense to which Lutheran, Reformed, and Moravian 
congregations went to obtain good organs for their churches. Gottlieb 
Mittelberger, the non-Pietist schoolmaster who published an account of his 
voyage to Pennsylvania and his four-year stay from 1750 to 1754, initially came 
because he had been commissioned to accompany, re-assemble, and tune an 
organ built in Germany for St. Michael’s Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, then 
the largest Lutheran congregation in the colonies. He completed his job suc- 
cessfully, gaining a good local reputation for his skills, and came atatime when 
increasing numbers of Pennsylvania congregations had the resources to build 
regular churches with organs. As a result, he was made the American agent of 
the Heilbronn organ maker who had built this organ, and negotiated the trans- 
port of an additional four organs to Pennsylvania, and possibly one to New 
York. Recent research in Germany has fleshed out the background of his activi- 
ties.102 One of these organs was for the church in New Providence, PA which 
was headed by Halle Pietist leader Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
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In the decades that followed, an indigenous organ business thrived in 
Pennsylvania, with builders born in Germany and then in Pennsylvania con- 
structing organs for hundreds of Lutheran, Calvinist, and Moravian churches. 
The most famous Pennsylvania builder was the Moravian David Tannenberg 
(1728-1804), who built dozens of organs in late Baroque style throughout 
Pennsylvania and other states. The one that he completed in 1774 for Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Lancaster, Pennsylvania was the largest piece of cabinetry 
in the colonies.103 Its facade survives as a beautiful piece of craftsmanship, 
although most of the pipes have been replaced. Several of Tannenberg’s organs 
survive, complete with original pipes and little restoration work. There has 
been some good recent research devoted to Tannenberg and the Moravian use 
of organs.!04 Laurence Libin has edited and provided helpful commentary on 
an edition of Tannenberg’s two spiritual autobiographies, with an update on 
relevant research.!°5 Finally, Lou Carol Fix has a good article on the use of the 
organ in Moravian church music.106 


Conclusion 


While many Pietists, except for the Moravians, had the reputation of being 
anti-music in Europe, in the New World they acquired reputations as music- 
loving Germans. What accounts for this shift, and what does Pietist experi- 
ence in the New World show more generally? The experience of the various 
groups shows again that there was no one, fixed Pietist relationship to music. 
Not only did the groups arrive with numerous musical cultures; more impor- 
tantly, they rethought their relationships to music after their arrival, devel- 
oping new texts and musical styles, and sometimes investing considerable 
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effort and expense in bringing over instruments or building them in 
Pennsylvania. 

Music played a variety of roles for Pietists. These were roughly the same as 
for non-Pietist Lutherans, but they also reflected Pietists’ special goals and 
forms of sociability. Hymn-singing as a form of sociability played a major role 
in the formation and identity of all Pietist groups. Hymns were important as 
everyday guides and supports in times of distress, as for example when mem- 
bers of the Ephrata Cloister sang hymns in jail. They also served to demon- 
strate the strength of one’s faith, as when Pietists in Lancaster sang hymns 
during their meetings. Pietists specifically elaborated on and perfected hymn- 
singing in Singstunden, a good example of a new practice that grew from the 
Pietist emphasis on pedagogy. Beyond hymns, in the New World as in Europe, 
instrumental music marked occasions as festive, for example when the Hermits 
of the Wissahickon performed for Justus Falckner’s ordination to the ministry, 
and when the Moravian Lititz trombone choir performed for the dedication 
ceremony of the new organ at Trinity Lutheran Church in Lancaster. The early 
importation of bulky instruments such as the organ and kettledrum to the New 
World demonstrates how important those instruments were to contempo- 
raries, despite some rhetoric to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Conventicle Piety of the Radicals 
Ryoko Mori 
The “Conventicle”: A New Form of Piety 


The term “Pietists” first appeared around 1674 as a mocking characterisation 
by opponents of the followers of Philipp Jakob Spener.! Its use was initially 
sporadic, as Spener’s “Collegium pietatis” found little resonance geographically 
beyond Frankfurt. However, when in 1689 “Collegia pietatis” — private councils — 
emerged in Leipzig, followed by the formation of further groups, the word 
“Pietists” came into more frequent use, in proportion with the increasing num- 
ber of gatherings and increasing number of participants. This led the Leipzig 
professor Joachim Feller to put down in verse: “The name ‘Pietists’ is now 
known city-wide.” This word derived from the Latin “pietas,” meaning “the 
pious people,” and it was the nickname used by contemporaries to mock the 
attendees of private gatherings for their religious beliefs. Feller reinterpreted 
this eponym and its negative connotations. He praises the “Pietists” in his 
sonnet as the genuinely “pious” ones who studiously read the Bible and seek to 
translate its teachings into actions.” Thus, the hostile term imposed from with- 
out was transformed into a positively imbued self-descriptor. Initially, the term 
“Pietists” was only used to describe individuals. As groups of Pietists continued 
to grow, it became apparent to their opponents that it was no longer a matter 
of like-minded individuals, but of a new community to which these people 
belonged. They therefore used the collective term “Pietisterey” for the new 


1 Johannes Wallmann, Der Pietismus, 2. ed. (Göttingen, 2005), p. 22. 

2 Feller’s sonnet reads: “Es ist jetzt Stadt-bekannt der Nahm der Pietisten: / Was ist ein Pietist? 
der Gottes Wort studirt, / Und nach demselben auch ein heiliges Leben führt. / Das ist ja 
wohl gethan, ja wohl von iedem Christen. / Denn dieses machts nicht aus, wenn man, 
nach Rhetoristen / Und Disputanten Art, sich auf der Cantzel ziert, / Und nach der Lehre 
nicht lebt heilig, wie gebührt, / Die Pietist, die muß vor aus im Hertzen nisten. / Der baut 
auch zehnmal mehr, als wohlgesetzte Wort, / Ja alle Wissenschaft, sie nutzt auch hier und 
dort. / Drum weil der Seelge war, bey mancher schönen Gabe / Und nimmer-müden 
Fleiß, ein guter Pietist, So ist er nunmehr auch ein guter Qvietist, / Die Seel ruht wohl in 
Gott, der Leib auch wohl im Grabe.” Hans Leube, “Die Geschichte der Pietistischen Bewegung 
in Leipzig (1921)” in Leube, Orthodoxie und Pietismus (Bielefeld, 1975), p. 153-267, this 
passage p. 191. 
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intellectual movement. Hans Leube writes: “From this point on the new move- 
ment had a name.” Thus “Pietism” emerged as a religious as well as social 
movement.* 

Why was this new movement mocked as “Pietisterey”? For it is by no means 
to be expected that a devout person would be ridiculed for his or her religios- 
ity; “piety” on its own does not offer grounds for mockery. It may be presumed 
that the forms of devotion of this new movement were different from popular 
notions of devotion held by contemporaries. Indeed, in the Pietists’ under- 
standing of devoutness there were some new elements which disconcerted 
fellow citizens and local clergy, and which prompted theological controversy. 

Firstly, from the Pietist perspective, a “true Christian” refers not simply to a 
person who goes to church, but to someone who feels the work of God within 
him- or herself. Personal faith, rather than affiliation with a denomination, is 
primary. Secondly, true faith refers not to a sound knowledge of church doc- 
trines, but to a frame of mind. This is to be attained not by learning dogmas by 
heart, but rather through a personal encounter with God. Thirdly, true faith 
must bring about visible change in one’s everyday life. The person who has 
experienced an inner, personal encounter with God must also convert his 
commandments into action and lead a pious life. Thus, inwardness and actual 
conduct of one’s life were inseparably connected in Pietist ideals of devotion. 
The Pietist demand for this kind of piety would have seemed strange or unusual 
to contemporaries. 


3 Leube, “Die Geschichte,” p. 191; Hans Leube, “Die Entscheidungsjahre der Reformbewegungen 
Ph. J. Speners,” Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 36 (1925), 155-174, this passage p. 161. 

4 Ryoko Mori, Begeisterung und Erniichterung in christlicher Vollkommenheit. Pietistische 
Selbst- und Weltwahrnehmungen im ausgehenden 17. Jahrhundert (Hallesche Forschungen) 14, 
(Halle, 2004), pp. 24, 53-55. Christian Peters also sees in this the “actual hour of the birth of 
the term ‘Pietism.” Christian Peters, “Daraus der Lärm des Pietismus entstanden”. Die 
Leipziger Unruhen von 1689/1690 und ihre Deutung durch Spener und die hallischen 
Pietisten,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 23 (1997), 103-151, here p. 103. Hans Schneider also points 
out the epoch-shaping significance of the Pietist movement in Leipzig. Hans Schneider, 
“Der radikale Pietismus im 17. Jahrhundert,” in Geschichte des Pietismus. Bd.1: Der Pietismus 
vom siebzehnten bis zum frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. Martin Brecht, (Gottingen, 
1993), pp. 391-437, here p. 400. Johannes Wallmann had already drawn attention to this in 
1990: “Die große Welle Pietistischer Konventikelbildung, die fast das gesamte protestant- 
ischen Deutschland erfasst, tritt erst seit ca. 1690 auf (...).” Wallmann, Der Pietismus 
(Göttingen, 1990, 2005), pp. 54, 94. The debate around the definition of the term “Pietism” is 
as old as the field of Pietism research itself. Although a widespread explanatory model 
differentiates between “Pietism in the broader sense” and “Pietism in the strict sense,” there 
is no general consensus among researchers as to what “Pietism” is. 
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The fourth and final element which distinguished Pietist devotion from cus- 
tomary church life were the “private meetings,” also known as collegia pietatis, 
Bible meetings, prayer meetings, meetings for mutual edification, meetings to 
discuss the sermon, or “revival meetings.” These were referred to by opponents 
as “conventicles.” To become a true Christian, attending church services was 
not sufficient; it was not enough merely to hear the sermon with one’s ears; 
rather, one must receive God’s word deeply within one’s soul. For this reason, 
the Pietists deemed it desirable or even necessary to meet regularly with close 
friends in private homes for a personal exchange of experiences and opinions 
in order to deepen their faith, or, in their words, “to be edified.” These regular 
meetings formed the most important basis of the activities of the Pietists. This 
fourth element, the private meeting, was not only “new” but also provoked 
concern in the representatives of ecclesiastical and secular authority. It should 
not be forgotten that it was not deemed legitimate in the late 17th century for 
common people outside of the hierarchical institutions to hold autonomous 
meetings. The formation of a private group was looked upon as rebellious 
towards worldly and ecclesiastical authority. Regardless of its purpose, any 
regular gatherings, aside from public events, amounted to a political act; hence, 
participation in such groups implied that one was a dissident. In this sense, 
Pietism was not only a religious, but also a social movement. 

These four forms of devotion were trademarks of the Pietist movement. 
Undoubtedly, before the emergence of Pietism, there had already been numer- 
ous believers who held their experience of individual devotion to be more 
important than services of the institutional Church. The mystics in the Middle 
Ages built the foundation of their faith on a direct relationship with God. 
Members of the mendicant orders, as well as the so-called heretics, tried to put 
into practice their own of early Christianity. With regard to the four elements 
outlined above, there had been religious groups before the Pietists that shared 
one or another of these elements. What was unique to Pietism, however, was 
that it possessed all four elements. Particularly novel were the autonomous 
gatherings in the private residences of laypeople. The devotion nurtured 
within these informal circles of friends, their “conventicle piety,’ represented 
the essence of the movement of Pietism. 


The Emergence and Expansion of “Conventicles” 
In 1686, eight theology students founded the Collegium Philobiblicum, a 


student circle at Leipzig University committed to the study of the classical lan- 
guages of the Bible. Such university collegia were common at the time and it 
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attracted no special attention.? By 1688, one member after another concluded 
his studies and began his own private collegium, which was permitted for 
“Magister” graduates at that time. These events stirred up considerable atten- 
tion among the students and received an influx of visitors, not only from the 
Theology Faculty. Numerous private citizens, women among them, soon also 
joined these collegia. The time of the meetings, early in the morning, in the 
evening, or Sunday afternoon, was ideal for the participation of private citi- 
zens.® It cannot be ruled out that these times were set with the participation of 
citizens in mind. In any case, townspeople without knowledge of Latin could 
take part, since the collegia were held in German. Due to the fact - or perhaps 
just the pretence — that the private collegia were full, other “Magister” and 
students who had no Master's title began holding similar private meetings on 
their own.” Leube relates the anecdote of the Leipzig shoemaker, Friedrich 
Sigmund Hanisch, who “at 5 o'clock one Sunday evening came and the audito- 
rium was so full that he couldn't get in.” So, together with the others who could 
not get in, he went to the meeting of the council grain clerk, Samuel Voigt.$ 
These private meetings quickly became well known among the townspeople. 
For the most part, the students involved in this new movement took their 
lunch in middle-class homes and then held devotions or prayer meetings with 
them. Townspeople soon began to meet independently. Thus emerged several 
“burgher conventicles” in the town.? Women not only took part in the meet- 
ings; several led them as well. It was unprecedented at the time that burghers 


5 On the Pietist movement in Leipzig, see Leube, “Die Entscheidungsjahre”; Leube, 
“Die Geschichte”; Chr. Peters, Daraus, pp. 103-107; Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 15-24. 

6 Leube, “Die Geschichte,’ p. 187. According to Leube, Johann Casper Schade first began to 
hold lectures in German, after which increasingly more town folk attended. Leube, 
“Die Entscheidungsjahre,’ p. 170. 

7 According to Leube, the private Kolleg had to be closed due to the large number of bourgeois 
participants. Leube, “Die Geschichte,’ p. 185. 

8 Leube, “Die Geschichte,” p. 188. 

g According to Leube it was the burghers who had participated in the Privatkollegien of Johann 
Caspar Schade who first held their own independent gatherings. Schade’s events became 
popular among the townspeople. The Faculty of Theology reported that many burghers had 
founded “Conventicula.’ See Valentin Ernst Löscher, Vollständiger Timotheus Verinus oder 
Darlegung der Wahrheit und des Friedens in denen bissherigen Pietistischen Streitigkeiten nebst 
Christlicher Erklärung und abgenöthigter Schutz-Schrifft vor seiner Lehre, Ambt und Person 
insonderheit gegen eine von Hrn. Joach. Langen edierte Schrift “Die Gestalt des Kreutz-Reichs” 
genannt (...), (Wittenberg, 1718-1721), p. 133. Small circles of townsfolk were formed; they 
attended Schade’s private events regularly. For example, in the houses of the confectioner 
Frentzel, the council grain clerk Voigt, the baker Meinig, the cobbler Hanisch, the merchant 
Knauer, the lace laundress Katherina May; as visitors, Leube names the jeweller Kreugemann, 
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should attend gatherings at the University; that women should be present ata 
meeting with men, and even lead such a meeting, created quite a stir.!° 

This marked the beginning of Pietism as a religious-social movement, and 
the outbreak of the “second wave” of Pietism, succeeding the initial collegia 
of Spener and Schütz in Frankfurt.!! Over the following years the practice of 
meeting with close friends in an informal setting proliferated quickly through- 
out central and northern Germany. Several thousand letters of adherents of 
the movement, containing date and place, and located in the Archives of the 
Francke Foundations and the City Library of Berlin, enable scholars to trace 
the spread of the new movement.! August Hermann Francke, a participant in 
the Leipzig movement and leader of Halle Pietism, received letters from sixty- 
nine different towns in the years between 1690 and 1693. These sources indi- 
cate how far sympathy extended for the new Pietist movement. The rapid 
spread of new group formations also attracted the attention of contemporary 
observers who left behind accounts. Historian Johann Heinrich Callenberg, a 
contemporary, collected numerous reports on the private meetings of the 
Pietists in his unpublished work “Historiae ecclesiastica.” According to a report 
from the year 1691, “hostilities” broke out in various cities such as Hamburg, 
Luneburg, Giessen, Darmstadt, Leipzig, and Erfurt. The “Pietist nuisance” has 
“obstructed the church (...and) caused the greatest dissidence.”'3 In 1692, it was 
reported that the Pietists assembled in a baker's house every Sunday to talk of 
“spiritual things” with one another.!* A polemical pamphlet, published anony- 
mously in 1693, announced: “in a short time the Pietist craze (has) consumed 
everything around it like a cancer / and has strangely spread to all places.”!? 


the merchant Rückert, the goldsmith Krumbholtz, the pharmacist Wächtler, the accoun- 
tant Weidemann, a glazier, the ropemaker Eckart, etc. Leube, “Die Geschichte,” p. 186. 

10 Leube assumes that this is the first time that women visited a German university. Leube, 
“Die Geschichte,” p. 187. Leube, “Entscheidungsjahre,” p. 170. For instance a lace laundress, 
Katarina May, the wife of the baker, Dorothea Meinig, and the widow of a court cobbler 
Rath (her name is unknown). Mori, Begeisterung, p. 20. 

11 Onthe term “second wave of Pietism” (“zweite Welle des Pietismus”) and the evolution of 
the movement, see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 4, 25-56. 

12 On the trans-regional proliferation of Pietist conventicles see Mori, pp. 25-52, 286-298. 

13 Johann Heinrich Callenberg, Neueste Kirchen Historiae von 1689 an. Hauptarchiv der 
Franckeschen Stiftungen Halle (AFSt) D77a, Documenta historiae ecclesiastica recentissimae 
(...) (Dresden, 1978), p. 142f. On Callenberg and his Kirchenhisoriae, see Peters, pp. 120-128. 

14 24.41692, Callenberg, Kirchen Historiae, p. 149 

15 Anonymous, Ausführliche Beschreibung des Unfugs / welchen die Pietisten zu Halberstadt 
im Monat Decembri 1692 ümb die heilige Weynachs=Zeit gestiftet. Dabei zugleich von dem 
Pietistischen Wesen ingemein etwas gründlicher gehandelt wird, (Halle, 1963), p. 116. 
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In the same year, Georg Heinrich Götz, deacon of Saint Jacob’s Church in 
Chemnitz and an opponent of the new movement, observed in a polemic that 
the number of participants in the Pietist conventicles had “during the last four 
years gotten out of control.”!6 The Leipzig Consistory also reported that the 
Pietist conventicles had proliferated quickly after 1689.17 To quote the above- 
mentioned polemic: “the Pietist weed has spread (...) through Germany.”!8 
Within a few short years, the network of Pietist groups expanded to large areas 
of northern and central Germany.!? 


Attacks on the Conventicles 


In light of the increase in private meetings, on the 10th of March 1690 the 
Electoral Prince of Saxony enacted a ban on private gatherings in and around 
the town of Leipzig.?° It is doubtful, however, that this decree was effective, as 
the Consistory reported to the Elector three days later that many Pietists had 
not yet ceased their activities.?! From March to May of 1690, students and citi- 
zens deemed to be Pietists were interrogated, and claimed that they had not 
organised any more private meetings after the ban.?? Nevertheless, the fact 
that the ban was invoked anew in August 1690 reveals that the Pietists had not 
stopped meeting.” When Duke Christian of Sachsen-Merseburg received 
news of a meeting on Pentecost 1691 in the house of the blacksmith Christoph 
Tostlöwe in Böhlitz, a village close to Leipzig, he demanded that the meeting 
be raided and the Pietists arrested as transgressors of the ban. According to 


16 Georg Heinrich Götz, Nöthiger Unterricht von Denen Stoltzen Reden / Pietisten und 
Fanatischen schwärmer / Welche sie Von Reiche Gottes fürbringen (...), (0.0., 1963), AFSt 
65C 7(12), p. EP-E®. 

17 Götz, Nöthiger Unterricht; Leipziger Konsistorium, 4.4.1696, in: V.E. Löschers Sammelband 
von Akten und Briefen zur Geschichte des Pietismus 1676-1717, UB Hamburg Theol. 1163, 
Bl.301. 

18 Ausführliche Beschreibung, p. 33. 

19 Onthe process of the spread of the movement see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 25-82, 286-296. 

20 Dresden, 10.3.1690, Acta Pietistica in der Niedersächsischen Staats- und Universitäts- 
bibliothek Gottingen (GAP), Bd.ı, Nr.14. 

21 Valentin Ernst Löscher, Vollständiger Thimotheus Verinus oder Darlegung der Wahrheit 
und des Friedens in denen bissherigen Pietistischen Streitigkeiten nebst Christlicher 
Erklärung und abgenöthiger Schutz=Schrifft vor seiner Lehre, Ambt und Person insonder- 
heit gegen eine von Hrn. Joach. Langen edierte Schrift “Die Gestalt des Kreutz-Reichs” 
genannt (...), (Wittenberg, 1717 und 1721), p. 133. 

22 Leube, “Die Geschichte,” pp. 207, 211 

23 _ Leube, “Die Geschichte,” pp. 207-8. 
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Tostlöwe’s account, the officials came with a crowd of armed farmers to arrest 
the five participants.** This could be seen as a message from the Elector that he 
would not tolerate any private meetings. On the 18th (28th) of September 1691, 
eight Erfurt preachers submitted to the government a complaint with thirty- 
six articles which repeatedly refer to private meetings of Pietists. They charged 
that the Pietists were organising such “collegia and private conventicles of 
male and female persons” not only in Leipzig, but now in Erfurt too they were 
“forming a faith society” and held their “brotherhood” to be distinct from the 
Lutheran congregation.?? 

It should be remembered that affiliation with a church parish was not a 
matter of personal faith, but rather of town governance. The decision as to 
which church a villager or citizen attended was not voluntary, but determined 
by the authorities. Hence, to attend a private meeting or to seek out a trusted 
pastor at a church of one’s own choosing was a completely foreign notion. In 
this context, it was entirely lawful that Johann Christian Olearius, Consistorial 
Councillor in the government of the Duchy of Magdeburg and Superintendent 
of the city ministry in Halle, should reprimand Pastor Francke of Glaucha, a 
community near Halle, because numerous Halle citizens had attended prayer 
meetings in Francke’s home; Olearius demanded that Francke no longer admit 
Halle citizens to the meetings.?® 


24 Bericht des Konsistoriums, us Hamburg Theol.1163, Bl.310: Schrift von Christoph Tostlöwe, 
AFSt D42 (1692), Bl.100; Anonym [Caspar Sagittarius]: Historische Relation / Was sich mit 
etlichen Leipzigischen Studiosis, welche von Skeuditz nach Merseburg gefangen gefiihrt 
werden / zugetragen, (Magdeburg, 1691). Töstlöwe’s home was a meeting place of Leipzig 
Pietists, who sometimes stayed with him overnight or for a short period. Among them 
were also Spener and Francke. The smith was especially good friends with Schade. 
In addition, Tostlöwe employed the Leipzig student Johann Georg Schilling as private 
tutor. Hans Leube, “Pietistisch-separatistische Bestrebungen in und um Leipzig,” Beiträge 
zur sächsischen Kirchengeschichte 37 (1928), 49-61, here p. 54. On Tostlöwe’s self- 
testimony see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 96-100. 

25 Schrift der Erfurter Pfarrer, 18 (28).9.1691, Acta des Magistrats zu Erfurt in Sachsen des 
Evang. Ministeriums, Mag. A.H. Francke wegen des. Lehrsätze und eingeführter 
Neuerungen betr. 1691, Stadt- und Verwaltungsarchiv Erfurt, I-I/X Aı Nr.13, 130a, S.69; AFSt 
D92, Bl.193-200. Here, Artikel 28, 4. 

26 Francke in a letter to Spener, Gustav Kramer, Beiträge zur Geschichte August Hermann 
Francke’s enthaltend den Briefwechsel Franckes und Speners (Halle, 1861), p. 285. Olearius 
also called upon Breithaupt to discontinue his Collegium, and threatened to report him to 
the electoral government in Berlin. In contrast, Francke described Breithaupt’s gathering 
as “the best and most blessed” and claimed that he and his Pietist friends could “of course 
not close the door” to townsfolk visiting their colleagues. Francke in a letter to Spener, 
Halle o.D. [Feb. / March 1692], Beiträge, pp. 217f. 
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In the 1690s, from the emergence of the second wave of Pietism up to the 
establishment of Halle Pietism, a flood of polemical writings concerning the 
Pietist movement was published. In theological debates, the private meetings 
of the Pietists —’conventicles” - came under repeated attack. In 1691 Albrecht 
Christian Roth, Pastor of Saint Ulrich’s Church in Halle and one of the main 
polemicists against Pietism, published anonymously the first systematic 
polemic, “Eben=Bild Der Pietisterey” (“The Likeness of Pietism”). In this book, 
besides identifying six “mistakes” and “abuses” in Pietist thought, Roth attacked 
the gatherings in private homes. The Pietists held “secret meetings” (“Winkel- 
Zusammenkünfte”) which they exploited as “a means to a special kind of frater- 
nisation.”2” Another, likewise anonymous, polemic alleged that the private 
meetings of Breithaupt and Francke had received a “great influx” of “all man- 
ner of people.”?® For opponents, for burghers not involved in the movement, 
and for local pastors, it was the private meetings that were the particularly 
objectionable aspect of the new movement.?9 

In addition to the breach of administrative orders, there were several other 
reasons for the attacks on Pietist “conventicles.” The opponents feared that 
these groups undermined the traditional social order. Francke reported to 
Spener in the spring 1692 that his comrade-in-arms Joachim Justus Breithaupt 
and he had successfully held collegia.3° The Halle preachers criticised these 
“collegia” in autumn 1692 on the basis that numerous people, mostly “common 
and unlearned people,’ visited the meetings. The 1691 indictment of the Erfurt 
preachers charged that Pietists addressed each other within their group as 
“brother” and “sister,” regardless of age, class, and gender, and “conducted con- 
versations with each other in an unusual way.”?! The already cited polemic 


27 [Albrecht Christian Roth], Eben=Bild Der Pietistery / Das ist Kutzer Entwurff Der 
Mißbräuche und Irrtümer / Welche in der Pietisterey (Die zwar lächerlich / doch villeicht 
nicht wider Billigkeit also beniermet wird) sich finden sollen (...), (0.0., 1691). 

28 Ausführliche Beschreibung, p. 82. 

29 Inthe Electoral Commission of Inquiry of 1692, which will be referred to later, the private 
gathering was a major issue. Still another report shows that women and men from differ- 
ent professions such as bricklayers, furriers and shoemakers, gathered in the house of a 
baker. 24.4.1692, AFSt D77a, Bl.149. 

30 “Sonst finden wir auch in allen Collegiis, die publice und privatem gehalten werden, auch 
guten Fleiß und auffmerksamkeit der studiosorum, und läßet sichs in allem zu einer 
trefflichen Erndte auff künftigen Sommer ansehen.’ Francke in a letter to Spener, o 
.D. [Feb. / März 1692], Beiträge, p. 217. 

31 Indictment of the Erfurt preachers, Artikel 4. EA, XI 13, 130a, S.69; AFSt Dg2 Bl.193-200. 
According to a similarly worded report, the Pietists in Tennstedt “called each other 
brother and sister” and “locked themselves in the chamber.” AFSt D774, Bl.327. 
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declared that in Francke’s meetings “nen, women, maidens, maidservants, stu- 
dents, [and] apprentices” gathered.?? Many contemporaries found it unusual 
and disconcerting not only that people from different social classes should 
gather and meet, but also that men and women came together in private 
homes.?3 Roth charged, for instance, that men and women dealt with each 
other in Pietist meetings “more familiarly” than was normal “by standards 
deemed appropriate.”** Pietist meetings were sometimes blamed for extra- 
marital sexual relations.?® 

In Pietist gatherings, each participant was permitted to speak and interpret 
texts of the Bible. One can imagine that this free expression of opinion under- 
mined the exegetical monopoly of the pastors. Opponents reacted aggressively 
against this lay freedom of expression. Pastors in Halle charged that a student 
was holding prayer meetings in two private homes every day and that he inter- 
preted Bible texts.?6 Before the board of inquiry of 1692, Christian Schrader, 
cathedral preacher and consistorial councillor in Halle, stated that Breithaupt 
permitted free commentary by his students in his colloquium (exercitium sab- 
baticum) and that he would not correct these, even if they were “wrong.”37 
Several accounts show how the division between priests and laypeople was 
being relativized. For example, a report sent to Dresden in 1692 declares that 
“in the so-called Pietist entities here, not only are secret conventicles being 
held, but various students are also teaching the Greek language to tradesmen 
and other common folk.’38 Jochann Richter testified before the electoral board 
of inquiry that he had witnessed the following scene: “the Pietist Mrs. Schwartz 
[...] gave instructions to the people and entreated and blessed those present as 


32 Ausführliche Beschreibung, p. 100. 

33 Halle pastor Johann Richter reported that the majority of 16 participants at a Pietist gath- 
ering were women. Glaucha 19.11.1692, Thiiringisches Hauptstaatsarchiv Weimar, 
Außenstelle, Altenburg, Seckendorffisches Archiv Nr.1067: Reskripte, Untersuchungsakten 
und Protokolle, Halle und Halberstadt 1692 (Altenburg), 778-779, Nr1 

34 Roth, Eben=Bild Der Pietistery. 

35 The Pietists “gathered and perpetrated mischief.” Ausführliche Beschreibung, pp. 100f. 
A similar accusation in this book states that, at a gathering in Francke’s home, a male 
participant carried out “such disgrace” toward a female participant. 

36 18 November 1692, Altenburg, Bl.710; Marienbibliothek Halle, Archiv der Ober-Pfarr- 
Kirche zu Unser Lieben Frauen in Halle, A. Generalia III, Tit. D3 C-2 Akten betr. die 
Untersuchungskommission (Halle, 1692). 

37 Testimony of Christian Schrader, AFSt Dg2, Bl.ıoof; Klaus Deppermann, Der Hallesche 
Pietismus und der preußische Staat unter Friedrich II.(I.) (Göttingen, 1961), p. 83 

38 15 June 1692, report of Office and Council Dresden, in Callenberg, Kirchen Historiae AFSt 
D77a, Bl.148. 
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would a priest, after which the ‘conventicles’ were adjourned.”3? “The Pietist 
Mrs. Schwartz” refers to Adelheid Sybille Schwartz, the wife of a painter in 
Lübeck.*° The fact that a commoner learned Greek, or that a female citizen 
held a sermon, was considered illegitimate by the clergy. 

The attacks on the freedom of laypeople to express their opinion in conven- 
ticles were based on the fact that the contents of these speeches tended to be 
critical towards the authorities. They accused the Pietists of using their sup- 
posed “sermon summaries” to ridicule and mock the public sermons held 
in worship services. The preachers in Halle complained that the participants 
in the conventicles “behaved very stubbornly towards their local priests” and 
used “a manner of speaking which is adverse to church doctrine.’*! Erfurt 
pastors reported that the Pietists “disparage the churches as ‘stone houses” 
and prefer to hold devotions “at home,” asserting that everyone carries the 
church within himself.*? Roth wrote that neither church nor state can tolerate 
Pietism because the Pietist conventicles “do away with the estates of the realm 
and pave the way for public upheaval.’* 


The Attraction of “Conventicles” 


If the Pietists’ private meetings provided the basis for denunciations by 
opponents, one can also speculate that the attraction of the movement for 
the Pietists lay in the very aspects that opponents found so aggravating. 
As opponents charged, a Pietist conventicle presented itself as a community of 
like-minded people who were connected with each other as “brothers” and 
“sisters,” independent of social status or gender.* They felt themselves to be 


39  Glaucha1g November 1692, Altenburg, Bl.778f. Nr.7. 

40 For more on Adelheid Sybille Schwartz see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 144-147; Ulrike 
Witt, Bildung und Biographie. Frauen im Umkreis des Halleschen Pietismus (Hallesche 
Forschungen) 2 (Tübingen, 1996), pp. 24-33. 

41 Text by the clerics of Halle, 18 November 1692, Altenburg, Bl.706. Olearius claims: “1) 
The participants of the Collegium disdain the clerics, 2) They fail to attend church 
services, 3) They are not entitled to teach the townspeople.” Francke in a letter to Spener, 
Halle o.D. [Feb. / March 1692], Beiträge, pp. 217-218. 

42 The indictment of the Erfurt preachers (Artikel Nr.20), EA, XI 13, 130a, p. 69; AFSt Dg2 
Bl.193-200. 

43 Deppermann, Der Hallesche Pietismus, p. 74. 

44 There are divergent opinions on the question as to whether the Pietist community really 
relativised distinctions between the estates. Iwould like to point out that the members of 
the Pietist groups felt <so>’ and that this subjective experience played an important role 
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bound intensely with one another. Francke described their communal spirit in 
a letter: “Moreover, the students are generally also in very high spirits amongst 
each other and are warmly bound in love [...] strangers also come to us [...] and 
we are bound to each other in heart-felt and brotherly love.”45 The author of 
the Halle chronicle did not overlook this tight community. The Halle General 
Chronicle makes note of the Pietist group that met in the house of Mrs. 
Ringhammer, a well-known Pietist, and refers to them as the “Quaker brother- 
hood’ in the Berlinerstrasse.*6 The Leipzig shoemaker Hanisch testified at his 
hearing as follows: he attends Francke’s collegium twice during the week and 
on Sunday evening. When, on one occasion, there was no space at the colle- 
gium in the home of Johann Caspar Schade, he became acquainted with the 
grain clerk, Vogt. Since then he has taken part in a meeting for edification held 
in Vogt’s home. In addition, he occasionally attends other meetings and he 
himself has held prayer gatherings in his residence. It can be assumed that 
Hanisch was no exception, and that the Pietists met almost every day. It is not 
surprising that so tight a bond existed among the Pietists and that they seemed 
like a brotherhood to the other townspeople.? It was a new phenomenon in 
the history of religious practice that laity should meet privately and regularly, 
and that this type of meeting should proliferate to so many parts of the 
country.*8 

As already mentioned, the “sermon reviews” functioned as an occasion to 
critically discuss, rather than to reinforce, the sermons of the clergy. Several 
accounts relate the Pietist view that knowledge of the Bible is given to the 


for their self-awareness. See, for example, Joachim Trautwein, Religiosität und 
Sozialstruktur. Untersucht anhand der Entwicklung des wiirttembergischen Pietismus, 
(Stuttgart, 1972); Martin Scharfe, Die Religion des Volks. Kleine Kultur- und Sozialgeschichte 
des Pietismus (Giitersloh, 1980). 

45 Franke to Spener, Halle o.D. [Feb./March 1962], Beiträge, p. 217. 

46 Hallische Allgemeine Chronicke 1678-1763, p. 232 (4 Match 1693), Marienbibliothek 
Ms.176b. At the time, Pietists were sometimes referred to as “Quacker.” 

47 Testimony of Hanisch, Leipzig, o.D. Stadtarchiv Leipzig, Die sogenannte Pietisterey, 
Bl. 16-19; Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 2of. 

48 This could be regarded as a kind of harbinger of Enlightenment salon culture of the 
18th century. Trepp notes that “the private’ emerged in the late 18th century among 
the urban bourgeoisie, and that private circles of friends attached great importance to 
“emotional relationships.’ The meetings of the Pietists were a new type of leisure activity 
that differed from the traditional pastimes of communal life, such as dancing, card 
playing, drinking and so on. Private meetings of like-minded Pietists cannot simply be 
considered a forerunner of the later salons or circles of friends in the time of the Enligh- 
tenment, but they must be kept in mind, in my opinion. See Anne-Charlott Trepp, Sanfte 
Männlichkeit und selbständige Weiblichkeit (Göttingen, 1996). 
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Christian directly by God if he or she is genuinely repentant. To understand the 
Bible properly, one need only be repentant; there was no need to hear the ser- 
mons of the pastors. In the eyes of opponents this meant that “the unlearned 
had the audacity to dare to interpret Holy Scripture for themselves.”*? Pietist 
theology student Georg Andreas Meissner testified that participants in the 
collegia “would take up a certain text, interpret the passage, and then draw a 
practical application for morals and living.” Many attended the Pietist meet- 
ings because they offered participants the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions freely. The statement of Hanisch confirms this impression. He reported on 
his experience in Francke’s private collegium: Those present expressed what 
they thought about the passage and explained their opinions by reference to 
another Bible passage. Most tellingly, Hanisch described how a goldsmith 
related his experience at the podium. Hanisch expressly added that the person 
in question was a “short fat man.” In this brief, rather superfluous remark, one 
can detect how deeply impressed he was that a simple craftsman could 
stand before the audience and express his opinion.?! Another Pietist proudly 
stated that in his meetings for edification, all those present were permitted to 
speak, whereas in a church service only the preacher spoke, and no one else.5? 
It can be surmised that this was an important reason for the proliferation of 
Pietist groups. 

Women were not excluded from these private gatherings, nor from the 
opportunity to express themselves freely. While this proved attractive to 
women, it incurred the serious reproaches of critics. Not only in Leipzig, but in 
other places as well, women met regularly with their male friends in the faith 
and expressed their own opinions. An opponent of the main polemicist, 


49 Caspar Sagittarius, (...) UnTheologische und abgeschmackte Lehr-Sätze / von Pietismo: 
Nicht zur Ehre Gottes / sondern Verwirrung Christl. Kirche / und Hinderniß der wahren 
Gottseligkeit (...), (0.0., 1691), p. agb (Nr.20). 

50 Johann Franz Buddeus (1667-1729): Historia Pietismi. Forschungs- und Landesbibliothek 
Gotha A.299, Bl.313-354, here Bl.322; Gerichtliches Leipziger Protocoll in Sachen die so 
genannten Pietisten betreffend (...) 1692 in August Hermann Francke, Streitschriften (Text 
der Geschichte des Pietismus) II/I, ed. by Erhard Peschke, (Berlin u. New York, 1981), p. 31. 

51 “[The goldsmith] recited something out of Chapter 53 of Esaias, moreover mentioned 
that he (had...) examined his life and found that he had not lived as a Christian thus far, 
therefore had separated himself from evil and licentious company. (...), after examining 
his life, intended to improve it and (...) had planned not to take Holy Communion until he 
judged that he had significantly improved his life.” Harnisch cites the statement of the 
goldsmith in detail, which also attests to his admiration. Testimony of Hanisch, Leipzig 
o.D, Stadtarchiv Leipzig, Die sogenannte Pietisterey, Bl. 16-19. 

52 Mori, Begeisterung, p. 55. 
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Caspar Saggitarius, reported that in Erfurt, “many women and virgins’ visited 
the private meetings for edification and some of them “preached in the 
houses.”53 A report from Gotha indicated that women were present in the 
Pietist group there.°* In Lübeck, meetings for edification had been taking 
place since the 1680s in the house of the painter Hans Heinrich Schwartz, in 
which his wife Adelheid Sybille Schwartz played the central role.*> Likewise in 
Halle, Mrs. Ringhammer made her house available as a gathering place for the 
Pietists.°® The conventicles, which formed the basis of Pietist activities, 
presented themselves both as the point of attack by opponents and the source 
of attraction for followers. 


Self-confidence based on the New Piety 


The image of the Pietists found in polemical writings sometimes reveals 
the true personality of the Pietists more clearly than the statements of Pietists 
themselves. From the reproaches of opponents one can surmise that the 
followers of the new movement had developed the self-confidence to mould 
an independent, religious life. As one polemic states, the Pietists wanted to 
“edify each other in their collegia pietatis and private gatherings.’5” 

The confidence of the Pietists was based on their certainty of having “a true 
faith.” According to their ideals: (1) true faith is more important than belonging 
to the institutional church; (2) true faith cannot be attained through knowledge 
but only by personal encounter with God; (3) true faith has power to change the 
conduct of one’s life. So, Pietists maintained, true faith must leave a visible 
mark on one’s everyday life. The conventicles were designed to allow Pietists to 
talk with each other about these matters, and thereby to become true Christians. 


53 Joh. Heinr. Lerche an Caspar Saggitarius, Hasselfelde 3 February 1691, in Theodor 
Wotschke, “Der Pietismus in Thüringen,’ Thüringisch-Sächsische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Kunst 18 (1929), 1-55, here p. 2. 

54 Johann Christ. Nehring, Gotha 9 January 1692, Wotschke, “Der Pietismus in Thüringen,” p. 16. 

55  Formore on the gatherings in the Schwartz family home, see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 144- 
150. On the Pietist movement in Lübeck, see Theodor Wotschke, “August Hermann 
Franckes Debora,” Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 20 (1929), 264-283 and 292-303; Theodor 
Schulze, “Die Anfänge des Pietismus in Lübeck,” Mitteilungen des Vereins für Lübecker 
Kirchengeschichte (1902), 68-96 and 99-113; Witt, Bildung und Biographie, pp. 24-33. 
For historical background, see Jonathan Strom, “Early Conventicles in Lübeck,’ Pietismus 
und Neuzeit 27 (2001), 19-52. 

56 On Frau Ringhammer and the community in her home, see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 187-189. 

57 Ausführliche Beschreibung, p. 23. 
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These notions of “true faith,’ which were constantly reinforced in Pietist 
meetings, breached the authorised doctrines of the orthodox Lutheran church. 
Pietists claimed that while faith is undoubtedly essential, it must for this very 
reason “bear fruit” if it is true faith at all. Subsequently, intense debates broke 
out on account of these views.58 In Erfurt in 1691, the utterance of a Pietist 
grammar school pupil triggered a theological controversy between the rector 
of the high school and Joachim Justus Breithaupt, which came to a head in the 
dismissal of Francke. In the same year, a sympathiser from Erfurt wrote to 
Breithaupt that the Pietists firmly believed that a Christian must strive for 
renewal “out of emulation of Christ and out of holy moral conduct,’ and a 
heated debate ensued.®? The conflicts around the question, whether a person 
must lead a holy life, or whether good works are required for salvation, spread 
throughout the entire domain of Pietism’s second wave. 

At first glance, this discord appears to be rooted in theological disagree- 
ment. But if one analyses what was being debated, it becomes clear that it was 
not about theological opinion so much as about the social consequences of 
these ideas. A good example is provided by Caspar Johann Weidenhein, pastor 
in Schloßvippach, a village close to Erfurt. In his December 1691 writing on 
so-called “Christian perfection,” Weidenhein described the significance the 
Pietist teaching on the practice of faith could have in a Christian’s everyday life. 
He wrote: We walk “in Jesus’ footsteps so that others may see how he has been 
formed within us.” A holy Pietist lifestyle reveals that Christ lives within a 
person. This was the real sense of pious conduct according to the village pastor. 
He continued: “Just as one person surpasses another in malice and sinful charac- 
ter, so can one Christian surpass another in goodness; otherwise, it would not be 
necessary to strive to become more perfect.’ Weidenhein laid stress on the supe- 
riority of the Pietists over their non-Pietist contemporaries. In striving to put 
faith into action, it was a matter of being superior to other people. In this, one 
can see that Pietist notions of devotion extended beyond theology and acquired 
a social aspect. It is in this context that the following words must be understood: 
“Do not model yourself on old teachers, on father or mother, brother or sister; 
they have lived in drunkenness, avarice, pride, discord, and other sins.”° 


58 On conflicts surrounding the piety teachings of the Pietists, see Mori, Begeisterung, 
pp. 56-83. 

59 Joh. Lor. Pfeiffer (Deacon at the Barfüßerkirche) to Joachim Justus Breithaupt, Erfurt 
[Autumn] 1691, in Wotschke, “Der Pietismus in Thüringen,’ pp. 2-3. On the dispute over 
Pietist promotion of piety in Erfurt, see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 72-79. 

60  Weidenhein, 14 December 1691, AFSt/H D89, Bl.1099-1167. Regarding Weidenhein, see 
Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 79-83. 
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This expresses how, for practitioners of the new piety, traditional norms 
were no longer seen as authoritative. One sees an independent personality 
which no longer wished to follow traditional norms. The “true faith” that 
Pietists wanted to build in their “conventicles” had a practical, outward 
significance. 

The Pietists, therefore, felt justified in disregarding the clerical hierarchy. 
Whoever had true faith had the right to interpret the Bible and to instruct 
others. Conversely, someone without true faith had no right to teach, even 
if he had been ordained by the church. In 1690, the Leipzig state ministry 
reported on the Pietist pronouncement that any person may teach others 
on the basis of the universal priesthood.*! An opponent accused Breithaupt 
of having said in his collegium that a pastor who did not lead a devout life, and 
therefore had not received a divine calling, was incapable of preaching.s? 
Samuel Schelwig’s polemic offered examples of the Pietist assertion of the 
right of every layperson to teach, to the point of rejecting the competency of 
the clergy to teach.® As early as 1691, Saggitarius wrote scoldingly that the 
Pietists despised authority, destroyed the preaching office, and allowed “suspi- 
cious conventicula to come into fashion,” all on the basis of their purported 
devoutness.®* 

The diminishment of ecclesiastical authority developed in parallel with 
that of worldly authority. Heinrich Julius Elers (1667-1728), one of the early 
collaborators in the Leipzig movement, stated that his opinions derived from 
his own conscience, and, hence, had nothing to do with “external powers.” 
He did not regard himself as obliged to obey the magistrate.®° His comrade- 
in-arms in Leipzig, Johann Christian Lange (1669-1756), expressed the idea 
that, although worldly authority has been put in place by God, its status is 
merely secular and subordinated to God. Those chosen by God have the inner 
freedom to disobey external worldly authority. They follow it only in superficial 


61 _ Léscher, Vollständiger Timotheus Verinus, p. 133. 

62 Statement of Johann Jacob Brunner, 21 November 1692, Altenburg, Bl.257f. 

63 Samuel Schelwig, Itinerarium Antipietisticum, Das ist Kurtze Erzehlung einiger Dinge / so 
Er auff seiner / schon im vorigen 1694sten Jahre verrichteten Reise / der Pietisten wegen / in 
Teutschland wahrgenommen (...), (Stockholm, 1695), p. 9. Schelwig reports that a woman 
in Hinter-Pommern had said to her confessor that while he claimed to be a teacher, he 
could not even teach himself. 

64 C. Sagittarius, UnTheologische und abgeschmackte Lehr-Sätze, S.a2 (Nr.10). 

65 First, Elers followed Francke to Erfurt, after which he was a private tutor in Arnstadt, until 
he was expelled from the city in 1694. Later, he would become Francke’s most trusted col- 
league in Halle. Schelwig, Itinerarium Antipietisticum, p. 19. 
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situations, and only according to their own free will.66 It was conventicles that 
provided the fertile soil of this new piety, and the self-confidence it bred. 


Development and Radicalisation of Pietist Self-confidence 


The Pietist self, and its consciousness of being chosen of God, was reinforced 
through mutual encouragement in conventicle meetings on the one hand, and 
through attacks from enemies and scattered conflicts on the other hand. The 
Pietists were innocents being persecuted by their enemies, but they would 
achieve the final victory. In a letter from pastor Johannes Rümpler in Obergrüna, 
one can detect this confidence and at the same time a sense of crisis: “Satan 
must surely be under attack, that he should struggle so violently and with his 
tools so slander (...) the work of the Lord. Now, the Lord God will eventually 
see this in his own time, and in keeping with his promise provide succour, that 
one should safely teach. Now it has gone so far that he who takes pains to attain 
the true divine blessedness (...) is persecuted and slandered.’6’ Another letter 
from the same period, from Quedlinburg, conveys a similar mood: “Praised be 
the Lord God who grants his children victory against the devil and the world 
(...). Brother, I live in child-like hope in our dear heavenly Father, that he will 
further demonstrate this victory and his holy office be further blessed, so that 
Satan’s empire may everyday be more and more destroyed, and the kingdom of 
Christ spread and increase in the hearts of the people.”® 

It is against this tense background that the case of the so-called “three 
enthusiastic maidens” must be considered. During Advent 1691, three servant- 
girls surfaced almost simultaneously in Halberstadt, Quedlinburg, and Erfurt, 
where they fell repeatedly into a trance-like state, had visions, and heard 
messages from God. The three women, Catharina Reinecke (Halberstadt), 
Magdalena Elrich (Quedlinburg), and Anna Maria Schuchart (Erfurt), served 


66 Johann Christian Lange, Gewissenhafte Anmerckungen Von Dem Amte einer Christlichen 
Obrigkeit / Sonderlich die in Beziehung auf göttlich- und weltliche Rechte eingeführte 
Straffen der Ubelthäter betreffend (...), (0.0., 1698), pp. 1, 6. Lange became the private tutor 
for Johanna Eleonora und Johann Wilhelm Petersen, the influential theorists of Radical 
Pietism. 

67 Johannes Rümpler (pastor) to Francke, Obergrüna 19 March 1692, AFSt D42, Bl.127. 

68 Johann Heinrich Sprögel to Francke, Quedlinburg 17 February 1692. AFSt D42, Bl.134. 
The letter from Weimar has the same tone: “Meanwhile, the world has not neglected 
to hate and persecute me. It is disconcerted that that I no longer run with it.” Lambert 
Vent (pastor) to Francke, Weimar, 22 November 1692, in Wotschke, “Der Pietismus in 
Thüringen,” pp. 22-23. 
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as maids to the leading figures of the Pietist circle in each respective town. The 
Pietists believed that the extraordinary experiences of the maidens were 
caused by God, and so interpreted the women’s visions as the pouring forth of 
the divine spirit. They were convinced that God had revealed Himself through 
these “instruments of God.’6? The news of the extraordinary phenomena 
quickly spread in Pietist circles beyond the three towns, and released a chain 
reaction among the Pietists. Beginning in 1692, one sensational phenomenon 
after another arose in various towns. From New Year’s 1692 to Pentecost 1693, 
more than forty people had ecstatic experiences of God. The second wave of 
Pietism attained its zenith with this religious enthusiasm. 

These extraordinary phenomena represented not only a quantitative 
increase of similar events, but also a qualitative progression. The visionaries 
became increasingly self-confident, and accordingly, the contents of the Pietist 
visions and auditions evolved radically over the course of time: from the divine 
election of believers, to the infernal punishment of unbelievers, to the wrath 
of God against worldly authority, to the devastation of towns. Starting in 
the autumn of 1692, the emotions and tensions of the Pietists ran so high that 
several people in Gotha, Quedlinburg, Halberstadt, and Halle were moved 
simultaneously into an extraordinary state and, in the end, expected a miracle 
of God. For instance, in October 1692 in Halle, the Pietists witnessed the 


69 On the Pietist movement in Erfurt, Quedlinburg, and Halberstadt, and on the visionaries 
in these cities, see Claudia Wustmann, Die begeisterten Mdgde. Mitteldeutsche Prophe- 
tinnen im Radikalpietismus am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts, (Leipzig, 2008), pp. 127-163. 
In my book, I interpret the women’s extraordinary phenomena as a means of self- 
expression. The Pietist ideas that the women had received in Pietist gatherings were 
reflected in the contents of their visions and auditions. This was one reason why the 
Pietists considered their stories to be the “extraordinary” revelation of God. However, 
their visionary images were not just a mere reproduction of Pietist ideas, but also an 
expression of a newfound self-awareness. Anna Maria Schuchart, for example, did not 
always say “what the Pietists wanted to hear, to be recognised as such” (Wustmann, p. 176), 
as Claudia Wustmann criticises without any compelling reasons. “The instrument of God 
not only possessed the harmless, wonderful visions of the hereafter that those Pietists 
observing wanted to hear about.’ (Mori, p. 140) I regard these “extraordinary” phenomena 
of the women to be self-expression, but have never written that these were consciously 
“falsified” (Wustmann, p. 173), or that they sprang from “cool calculation” (Wustmann, 
p. 176). Moreover, I have dealt in my book with arguments later presented by Wustmann 
(without reference to my work), such as the possible connection to the publication of the 
oracles of Juliane Rosamunde von der Asseburg, the difficult situation of the Pietists, the 
reinforced confidence of the women as a result of their recognition as mediators of 
the divine will and the change of focus in the auditions from the love of God to the wrath 
of God (see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 129-149). 
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“great miracle,” namely, the sweating of blood by Anna Maria Schuchart, who 
had moved from Erfurt to Halle a short time before.”° In view of this radicalisa- 
tion of the “extraordinary” phenomena, the authorities immediately put sup- 
pression into force. In Halle, the Elector issued an order in November 1692 to 
investigate the Pietist movement thoroughly. The results of the investigation 
were published on the 27th of November 1692 as an electoral decree and were 
read out on the 18th of December from every pulpit in the town. The decree 
addressed three essential points: the orthodoxy of Pietist theology, the require- 
ment to obey worldly and ecclesiastical authority, and disapproval of the belief 
in personal revelation.”! 

An important, contentious issue was not mentioned in the decree, nor in 
the announcements from the pulpit. It concerned the private meetings of the 
leading figures of the Pietist movement in Halle, Joachim Justus Breithaupt 
and August Hermann Francke. Right up to the end, the Pietists and their oppo- 
nents could find no common ground on this problem: the town Ministerium 
demanded that Breithaupt and Francke cease their Bible classes and prayer 
meetings with townspeople. The first draft of the agreement required that 
Breithaupt and Francke end their private meetings forthwith. Neither of the 
Pietist professors would give way and insisted on deletion of the relevant 
passage. The town Ministerium did not want to entertain the compromise 
proposed by the electoral committee to limit the time of meetings and partici- 
pation of burghers. Only the second compromise proposal was accepted: 
Breithaupt would cease his Bible instruction temporarily until the Elector’s 
decision was made, and Francke was to change the starting time of his prayer 
meeting. Breithaupt and Francke accepted this second compromise, but only 
on condition that this passage was not included in the text of the decree, for 
they feared that it would give the impression that the private gatherings of the 
Pietists had been forbidden if this limitation of their activities were published 
and legally anchored in the decree.’? Clearly the Pietists held private meetings 
to be indispensable, and their opponents wanted to abolish them uncondi- 
tionally. Nevertheless, the private meetings of Breithaupt and Francke evolved 
in such a way that in Breithaupt’s Bible classes, townspeople were only permit- 
ted to listen to Breithaupt’s lectures, but had to leave the room when theology 


70 On the evolution of the “extraordinary” phenomena and radicalisation of the same, 
see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 120-203. 

7ı Regarding the policies toward the church of the Electoral Prince and his Commission of 
Enquiry, see Mori, Begeisterung, pp. 204-214. 

72 On the negotiations regarding the private gatherings, see Mori, Begeisterung, 
pp. 214-216. 
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students were making statements. Francke’s prayer meeting was moved into 
the church and converted into a public event. 


“Conventicles” after the Emergence of Halle Pietism 


As a result of the negotiations before the board of inquiry, Breithaupt’s 
Collegium Biblicum and Francke’s prayer meeting lost the character of sponta- 
neous private meetings of lay people. This may be regarded as in fact the aboli- 
tion of collegia pietatis — conventicles — as the characteristic element of the 
Pietist movement. This event marked the transition from the second wave of 
Pietism toward Halle Pietism, as Francke pursued a new direction. Over Easter 
1695, he opened a school for the poor which was well received among the 
citizenry. The number of pupils grew so that the school reached about 50 to 60 
after only a few months. Thanks to the financial support of burghers and rich 
patrons, Francke expanded his educational facilities. In autumn 1697, Francke 
founded a “bourgeois school,” in 1698 the “Paedagogium regium” for the sons of 
the noble patrons, and the “Gyndceum” for their daughters. At the same time, 
Francke extended his activity beyond the schools. Halle Pietism developed 
into a complex of organisations, including schools, an orphanage, a widows’ 
home, a Bible institute, mission organisations, a publishing company, book 
store, pharmacy, manufacturing, and foreign trade in luxury goods. During the 
rapid growth of the educational institutions, a centralised organisation devel- 
oped, at the head of which Francke stood as patriarch. And so Halle Pietism 
emerged as an institutionalised education movement.’ The new movement in 
Halle exercised decisive influence on those in other places who were involved 
in the second wave of Pietism. Some previous fellow travellers were hired on as 
employees of the Halle institutions, while others founded facilities similar to 
those in Halle. In addition, Francke and Spener arranged training positions at 
schools, churches, or with private families in various cities for followers who 
were willing to adapt to the new direction of the movement.”4 

Halle Pietism, however, was not able to integrate all members of the second 
wave of Pietism; documents reveal that private meetings still continued to 
exist in various places after the emergence of Halle Pietism. In February 1693, 
three months after the decree, a report was submitted to the Consistory in 


73 On the origins and evolution of Halle Pietism, see August Hermann Francke, Segenvolle 
Fußstapfen des noch lebenden, waltenden, liebreichen und getreuen Gottes (Halle, 1709); 
Deppermann, Der Hallesche Pietismus. 

74 Mori, Begeisterung, p. 236. 
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Wurzen that “M. Thieme publicly defended and continued to hold forbidden 
conventicula.” This refers to Clemens Thieme (1667-1732), who had been one 
of the eight founders of the Collegium Philobiblicum and who became arch- 
deacon in Wurzen at the beginning of 1692.” In 1695, Christoph Tostlöwe 
wrote to the Merseburg Consistory: “I do not hold conventicles, unless one 
calls it a conventicle when I gather my children and servants daily, have them 
read something (...) from the Bible or read something myself, (...) and sing one 
or two songs of atonement and other songs.” Considering the fact that Tostlöwe 
wrote the above in his own defence, it is not convincing that nobody was 
present at his conventicle apart from family members.’6 Former student 
Johann Georg Schilling, who since the beginning of the Leipzig movement had 
lived as a private tutor with Tostlöwe, was arrested in the same year because, in 
a state of ecstasy, he demanded separation from the church. Leube writes that 
there were several groups meeting outside of the church in the area around 
Leipzig.’” 

In 1698, Georg Heinrich Briickner, a leading figure in Pietist circles in Erfurt, 
sent a letter to Francke in Halle in which he wrote: I was aggressively ques- 
tioned about my prayer meeting as a forbidden conventicle... Meanwhile, 
I have not ceased this prayer meeting; a few trusted friends still come to us 
individually, and we strengthen each other daily in the Lord. The chief admin- 
istrator, who was so cruel during our dear brother's stay, is being so cruel again. 
(...) Who knows who must go next. Christhufland’s wife and H. Weidling 
have already stood before the government committee. H. Fratscher and Mrs. 
Annchen, the wainwright’s wife, were also summoned (...). The main points of 
the inquiry are whether they go to church and take Communion, whether they 
come to my prayer meeting, and who among us expounds on the Bible; and 
what I and H. Weidling, H. Fratscher, and H. Urbich, and others do, while we 


75 Report to the diocese consistory in Wurzen, 10 February 1693, AFSt D77b, Bl.137. Thieme 
had, in the ecstatic phase, preached about the appearance of angels to his friend. See 
Ausführliche Beschreibung, p. 35. 

76 Tostléwe to the consistory, Theodor Wotschke, “ märkische Freundeskreis Brecklings” 
Jahrbuch fiir Brandenburgische Kirchengeschichte 23 (1928), 134-203, here 196. Leube, 
“Pietistisch-separatistische Bestrebungen,’ pp. 54-57. His warning gives rise to the 
assumption that the former participant in the second wave of Pietism had become 
dissatisfied with the newly emerging form of Pietism: “I hear the ceaseless trumpet of 
God in my ear, which tells us: Come away from them and separate yourselves saith the 
Lord, and touch not that which is unclean (...) The day of the Lord comes, cruel, angry, 
furious, to unsettle the land, to destroy the horror of sin, (...) You poor Jerusalem, you 
must now be torn down and built entirely anew.” 

77 Leube, “Pietistisch-separatistische,” p. 57. 
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ponder every chapter, read out verse by verse, and each in his own 
simplicity offers his opinion (...) But I trust in God, who has always helped me 
out.’8 

Justus Lüders, participant in the second wave of Pietism and a collaborator 
in Halle Pietism since 1693, reported in 1698 that in Quedlinburg, Pastor Sprögel 
secretly organised private meetings every day in his house.’7? At the height of 
the second wave of Pietism, the pastor had taken in several female visionaries, 
and accompanied the Quedlinburg goldsmith Heinrich Kratzenstein up to his 
death in prison in 1696. 

Leipzig, Erfurt, and Quedlinburg were the places in which the activities of 
the Pietists were especially lively at the time of the second wave of Pietism. 
The four above-mentioned Pietists had already played leading roles in the 
early phase and occupied key positions at the height of the “extraordinary” 
phenomena. Rather than join the new movement in Halle, they maintained 
their private meetings - collegia pietatis or conventicles. They wished to remain 
Pietists, not Halle Pietists. The devotion nurtured within these informal circles 
of friends, their “conventicle piety,” represented the essence of the movement 
of Pietism. As to what later became of their conventicles, further research is 
needed to determine this. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Pietist Connections with English Anglicans 
and Evangelicals 


Scott Kisker 
Introduction 


The difference between those zealous servants of God, who, in Germany by 
some are called Pietists, in England Methodists, in France Jansenists, in 
Italy and Spain Quietists, in the Roman Church in general often known by 
the character of preachers of repentance and asceticism, but in the 
Protestant Church generally thought mystics on the one side, and our 
[Moravian] economy on the other, is this: the former strive either for an 
alteration in the religious worship; or even for abolishing the external part 
[of worship]; we preach nothing but the crucified Christ for the heart (...).! 


So wrote an English Moravian in 1749, contrasting Christian movements through- 
out Europe. This desire to distinguish Moravians from other manifestations of 
the “religion of the heart”? within Protestantism and even Roman Catholicism 
shows that the problem for Moravians in the mid-1700s, as the author saw it, was 
not that people (perhaps even fellow Moravians) thought Pietists, Methodists, 
Jansenists, etc. were completely different movements.’ Rather, people failed to 
differentiate Moravians from other Protestant and even the Catholic manifesta- 
tions of these “zealous servants of God.” Thus the debate over defining and dis- 
tinguishing forms of pietistic Christianity in England and continental Europe 
extends back at least to the mid-eighteenth century. 

Scholarly interest in connections among these renewal movements was 
almost the exclusive preserve of continental historians until the mid-Twentieth 
century.* Martin Schmidt, a German Methodist scholar, helped to bridge German 


1 Acta Fratrum, London 1749, p. 83, quoted by A.J. Lewis, Zinzendorf: Ecumenical Pioneer 
(London, 1962), p. 71. Also see the quotation in Henry Rack, Reasonable Enthusiast: John 
Wesley and the Rise of Methodism (Nashville, 1992), p. 169. 

2 Ted Campbell, Religion of the Heart: A Study of European Religious Life in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Columbia, 1991). 

3 Rack, Reasonable Enthusiast, p. 169. 

4 Heinrich Heppe began his history of Pietism with a discussion of English Puritanism and the 
Dutch “Second Reformation.” See Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik in der 
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and English scholarship after World War II.5 Schmidt's first volume of his biogra- 
phy of Methodist revivalist John Wesley was published in German in 1953, 
emphasizing Wesley’s connections with German Pietism. This caught the atten- 
tion of English speaking Methodist scholars. 

In a 1961 article, Ernst Benz linked German Pietists and English Puritans in 
colonial America. Building on German scholarship, F. Ernest Stoeffler traced 
the origins of Pietism, beginning with later English Puritanism (which he 
called Pietistic Puritanism) and moving through Holland and into Germany.’ 
In 1966 the second volume of Schmidt's Wesley biography was published;8 in 
the same year an English edition of both volumes appeared, which increased 
its impact among English speaking scholars. 

Stoeffler’s German Pietism in the Eighteenth Century (1973) explored links 
with English Evangelicalism.9 Egon Gerdes further helped define Pietism for 
an English audience in his essay “Theological Tenets of Pietism” (1976). Gerdes 
used a broad definition of Pietism to include “the sibling movements of that 
name on the European continent and their Anglo-American cousins, usually 
called Awakenings.” Two years later, Dale Brown’s Understanding Pietism 
(1978) defined Pietism using tendencies within religious movements that 
crossed boundaries of confession and nationality. In a 1978 study of German 
Reformed Pietism, Johann Goeters examined the influence of English 
Puritanism in the development of Dutch Pietism, and delineated forms of 
“Pietism” within Puritanism." And Geoffrey Nuttall examined “Continental 
Pietism and the Evangelical Movement in Britain.” 
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Beginning in the 1990s, the amount of English language scholarship looking at 
connections between the English Protestant and continental Pietism increased 
dramatically. Ted Campbell’s Religion of the Heart: A Study of European Religious 
Life in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (1991) treated various religious 
renewal movements in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as a common 
religious phenomenon.!? Perhaps most influential, W.R. Ward’s The Protestant 
Evangelical Awakening (1992) examined the revival movements of the eighteenth 
century as a global Protestant network, tracing the connections among revivals 
in Germany, Austria, the American colonies, and the United Kingdom.!* 

There have been numerous works, with a narrower scope, that highlight the 
interconnectedness of seventeenth and eighteenth century renewal move- 
ments. Henry Rack’s Reasonable Enthusiast: John Wesley and the rise of 
Methodism (1992), considers the influence of various pietistic movements on 
Wesley and the developing Methodist movement.!? Daniel Brunner’s Halle 
Pietists in England: Anthony William Boehm and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (1993), traced the cross-channel influences in the found- 
ing of that Anglican renewal organization.!® Colin Podmore’s The Moravian 
Church in England, 1728-1760 (1998) examined the connections between 
Moravians and English Evangelicals.” Scott Kisker’s Foundation for Revival: 
Anthony Horneck, the Religious Societies, and the Construction of an Anglican 
Pietism (2008) used the German born founder of the Anglican Religious 
Societies movement to trace the connections between these and other English 
renewal movements.!® Also treating this issue are several articles or chapters in 
English and German by scholars such as Craig Rose,!? Renate Wilson,2° Martin 
Brecht,” Sugiko Nishikawa,?? and Alexander Schunka.?3 
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Defining Terms 


In a brief overview of Pietism scholarship, Hartmut Lehman traced the scholarly 
debate about the limits and inclusivity of the term “Pietism.’”24 The conflict 
results from historians’ tendencies to describe forms of pietistic Christianity 
from within their particular nations, ethnic groups, and confessions. Such move- 
ments often appear as discrete, emerging separately from different ethnic and 
confessional soils. Other scholars have found these descriptions inadequate, 
arguing that pietistic forms of Christian expression are rarely completely sepa- 
rate from each other. While perhaps not directly planted by “foreign” pietistic 
groups, the origins of such movements within national and confessional bound- 
aries almost always include international/transconfessional contacts. Focusing 
too closely on a movemnt’s native ecclesial and social context, they argue, 
obscures or minimizes the wider connections. 

This conflict becomes especially clear when describing English pietistic 
movements, which have a variety of origins. Some are indigenous. Others, like 
English Moravians, are more obviously a foreign transplant. Yet in nearly every 
case, the interactions and cross-fertilization among various pietistic groups 
(even those most anxious to distinguish themselves from the others) reveal 
them to be related, if not by blood then by marriage. One reason for this is the 
almost desperate need Pietists have to connect with others who share their 
experiential and activist view of Christianity. This includes the formation of 
small groups and societies within particular movements, and cooperation with 
others of similar temperaments in other movements, countries, and confes- 
sions. When pietistic movements emerged in England, within Anglicanism 
and among other Protestants, they did so through a combination of indigenous 
and international influences. 


English Puritanism and Continental Pietism 


German scholars Heinrich Heppe and August Lang and American Ernest 
Stoeffler connected the origins of German Pietism with English Puritanism 
and the Dutch “Second Reformation.”?? English Puritanism in turn they 


24 Hartmut Lehman, “Pietism in the World of Transatlantic Religious Revivals,” in Jonathan 
Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, and James Van Horne Melton, eds. Pietism in Germany and 
North America 1680-1820 (Surrey, 2009), pp. 13-21. 
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Dutch “Second Reformation.’ Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus, pp. 14-52. 
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connected to Reformation roots through Martin Bucer (1491-1551), the irenic 
reformer of Strasbourg, whose institution of small groups in church life marked 
him as unusual among magisterial reformers.?6 Bucer was invited by Thomas 
Cranmer (1489-1556) to come to England and help with the Reformation of the 
church during the reign of Edward VI. He began teaching at Cambridge 
University in 1550. August Lang called Bucer “the Pietist among the Reformers.”?7 
Stoeffler connected Bucer with the earliest forms of Reformed pietistic thought 
in England, citing Bucer’s disciple at Cambridge, John Bradford (1510?-1555), 
who is considered an early Puritan. An example of Bradford’s connections with 
the more pietistic branches of early German Lutheranism was his translation 
into English of Phillip Melanchthon’s Godly Treatise of Prayer.?8 

As the name implies, English Puritans shared a desire for a purer form of 
Christianity in the Church of England, preferably one shorn of the perceived 
excesses and abuses of Roman Christianity. Historians often date the begin- 
ning of Puritanism during the reign of Elizabeth I with the vestarian contro- 
versy (1559-1567) over correct forms of worship. Many of the Marian exiles 
returned to England impressed with the piety and discipline of the Reformed 
churches on the continent, where they had sought refuge. For some, the most 
important aspect of reform was worship; for others it was purity of church dis- 
cipline; and for still others the overriding concern was piety and the salvation 
of the individual.?? As Episcopal Anglicanism became dominant, along with 
and the increased power of the crown, Puritanism’s more pietistic, and less 
political, elements became prominent.®° 

In the early seventeenth century, these elements were nurtured through 
cross-communication between English practical divines of pietistic sensibilities 
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and continental forerunners of Pietism.*! These lines of communication demon- 
strate both the growth of pietistic ideas in England, Holland, and Germany and 
their interconnectedness. Dutch pastor Jean Taffin’s (c. 1529-1602) Of the Marks 
of the Children of God, and of their Comfort in Affliction (1586) was translated into 
English by Anne Lock in 1590.32 Taffin’s The Amendment of Life (1594) appeared 
in English translation a year later. Anglican Puritan bishop Lewis Bayly (d.1631) 
published his chief work, The Practice of Piety: Directing a Christian How to Walk 
that He May Please God, around 1613.33 It was first translated into Dutch in 1620, 
and into German in 1628, with a Lutheran version in 1631.34 Willem Teellinck 
(1579-1629), considered the father of the Dutch proto-Pietist movement for “fur- 
ther reform,” spent nine months in 1604 living with an English Puritan family and 
later married an English woman.?? Lutheran Johann Arndt, who spent consider- 
able time in Reformed circles, published his Four Books of True Christianity in 
1610, which was translated into English in 1646. 

The practices associated with Pietism, particularly groups for the cultiva- 
tion of piety, were also developing in both English Puritan and Dutch and 
German Reformed circles. In 1616 English Puritan reformer Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had spent a number of years in Holland and influenced Puritan 
William Ames (1576-1633), organized a voluntary Christian community that 
maintained communion with the established church. Gisbert Voetius, who 
published his own translation of Bayly’s Practice of Piety into Dutch in 1643, 
began organizing his students at Utrecht into small groups for the precise 
observance of the moral law, a movement that came to be known as “precisian- 
ism.”36 Jadocus van Lodensteyn (1620-1677), who had been a theology student 
under both Voetius and the German Reformed theologian Johannes Cocceius 
(1603-1669), brought together Voetius’ zeal and use of small groups with 
Cocceius’ more moderate theology in his church in Utrecht.?” In the small 
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groups he established there, disputes over doctrine were forbidden. German 
Reformed pastor Theodore Undereyck (1635-1693), who also studied under 
Voetius in Utrecht, established small groups in his church in Mühlheim an der 
Ruhr in 1665 and later in Bremen, where he came into conflict for holding such 
meetings during service times. W.R. Ward asserts that Undereyck’s “pupils nat- 
uralized [Pietism] in the Reformed parts of East Friesland.”3® 

The connections between English Puritanism, the Dutch movement for 
“Further reform,” and Early German Reformed and Lutheran Pietism are so 
complicated that the knot of historical threads is impossible to unravel. It is 
not surprising that these relationships should continue when Pietism fully 
emerged in Germany as a distinct renewal movement. Cooperation, appropri- 
ation, and adaptation were the norm for Christians with pietistic sensibilities, 
and they continued even as confessional identities hardened and diverged. 
The role of German Reformed Pietism in the spread of both Lutheran and 
Anglican pietistic movements is often missed by scholars.3° 


English Protestantism during the English Civil War and Interregnum 
The period of the English civil war and the Interregnum (1642-1660) was not 
conducive to cross-confessional cooperation or to pietistic forms of 
Protestantism. While it is perhaps inaccurate to describe the civil war as a war 
of religion, religion certainly played a large role. The conflict between King and 
Parliament, beginning in 1629, pitted high church Anglicans, committed to 
Episcopal polity and the high church reforms of Archbishop William Laud 
(1573-1645), against a Puritan Parliament that included both Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. Even among Puritans there were deep divisions. The 
largely Presbyterian Parliament appreciated the military prowess of Oliver 
Cromwell’s (1599-1658) model army once open warfare began in 1642. However, 
they were wary of the army’s appropriation of a more radical gathered church 
polity. After the defeat of the king’s forces and the beheading of Charles I, 
Presbyterianism was legally the polity of the Church of England. However, a 
plurality of church forms was common. Cromwell, who became Lord Protector 
in 1649 and preferred any form of gathered church, ignored or only loosely 
enforced any ecclesial laws regarding church practice. By the end of Cromwell's 
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Protectorate, the ecclesial situation included a confusing variety of options 
with regard to practice and opinion.*° 

In 1660, Charles II was invited by Parliament to return from France and 
occupy the throne. The newly reorganized Church of England was episcopally 
governed, high church, primitivist with regard to the first five centuries of the 
Church, and supportive of the monarchy. Puritanism was seen as dangerous, 
even subversive. The 1662 Act of Uniformity brought about the loss of ecclesial 
positions for some 2,000 clergy who would not submit to reordination at the 
hands of a Bishop or were unwilling to use the Book of Common Prayer. 

Some of the ejected clergy were men of pietistic temperament such as 
Richard Baxter and Samuel Annesley (grandfather to eighteenth century evan- 
gelists John and Charles Wesley). There were also clergy with Pietist leanings 
who remained within the established Church, and were, in good conscience, 
able to conform. Several of these clergy helped produce renewal movements 
within restoration Anglicanism that profoundly affected the spread of pietistic 
Christianity in England and its connection to continental movements. 


The Religious Societies and High Church Pietism 


The religious societies movement emerged as a form of Pietism within the 
legal, theological, and devotional limits of restoration high church Anglicanism. 
My 2008 book investigates the role of Anthony Horneck (1641-1697), a founder 
of this movement. Horneck had strong connections to developing continental 
Pietism. Born into a Reformed family in the city of Bacharach in the German 
Palatinate, he studied theology in Heidelberg and Leiden and moved to 
England in 1660, shortly after the restoration of the monarchy. At Oxford he 
adopted the theology of the restoration Anglican Church and was ordained a 
priest in 1664. After a time as tutor to the sons of George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, Horneck made at trip back to Germany in 1669-1671, where he 
likely encountered the spreading influence of Reformed Pietism. When he 
returned to England in 1671, Horneck began ministering at the parish church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, which met at the Savoy Chapel, in what was then an eco- 
nomically declining area of London.” 
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A small revival in the parishes of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Giles Cripplegate 
was led by Horneck and a curate, Mr. Smithies. Several young men became 
serious about religion. “The benefit of Dr. Horneck’s awakening sermons, and 
the morning lectures on the Lord’s Day in Cornhill, preach’d by Mr. Smithies 
(chiefly for the instruction of youth), having occasion’d much of this happy 
work upon the spirits of these young men; they did apply themselves to these 
divines for direction.”* In 1678, three years after Phillip Jakob Spener’s (1635- 
1705) Pia Desideria inspired the Pietist renewal movement within German 
Lutheranism, Horneck began to encourage the piety of some young men by 
organizing them into small groups, called Religious Societies. 

Like Spener’s collegia, the Religious Societies were within the established 
church and under the supervision of its clergy. Horneck also provided the 
societies with rules to guide their common life. The rules were published in 
1698 in Josiah Woodward’s An Account of the Rise and Progress of the Religious 
Societies in the City of London. The introduction stated “That the sole design 
of this society being to promote real holiness of heart and life: (...) that 
the persons who enter into it, do seriously resolve to apply themselves in 
good earnest to all means proper to make them wise unto salvation.”** The 
third rule read: 


That the members of this Society shall meet together one evening in the 
week at a convenient Place in order to encourage each other in practical 
holiness, by discoursing on spiritual subjects and reading God’s Holy 
Word; and to pray to Almighty God, and praise his Name together. And to 
this assembly any serious person may be admitted, upon request.* 


Consistent with the character of Restoration Anglicanism, Religious Societies 
were noted for their sacramental piety. At the Savoy Chapel, where Horneck 
preached, “so great was the number [of communicants], that there was need of 
great help of clergymen to assist in the delivering the bread and wine; and with 
such assistance it was very late before the congregation could be dismissed.”*® 
Membership in the societies ranged from ten to forty-nine people, mainly 
“men following distinctly manual trades.’4” 
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There was a partial collapse of the societies during the reign of James II due 
to persecution. However, by the time of Horneck’s death in 1697, atleast fifteen 
societies were meeting weekly in London and Westminster.*® During Queen 
Anne's reign, the influence of the Religious Societies initially expanded, and 
then contracted towards the end of her reign.*? Even with such ebbs and flows, 
Thomas Bray wrote in 1718, that there were thirty such groups meeting in the 
London area, more than double the number of groups in 1694.5° 


The spck and Halle Pietism 


After the Glorious Revolution of 1688 that brought William and Mary to the 
throne of England, other related organizations developed specifically philan- 
thropic agendas. The Horneck-inspired Religious Societies were instrumental 
in the rise of the Societies for the Reformation of Manners (SRM) in 1691, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (spck) in 1699, and of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (sPG) in 1701.5! Daniel L. Brunner noted: 


Behind the activism of the spG, the SPCK, and the Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners lay the fervent spirituality of associations like 
those of Horneck and Woodward, in which an introspective, quasi-Puri- 
tan concern for the personal safety of the individual soul blended with 
the liturgical devotion of the Restoration Church.?? 


Brunner has described the ways in which these groups, especially the SPCK, 
became important links to continental Pietists as well as conduits for their 
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influence in England. The spck was founded by Thomas Bray (1658-1730), who 
initially envisioned it as a Church of England version of the Roman Catholic 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fidei. The SPCK soon became more ecumenical, 
supporting and encouraging Protestantism in its many forms. 

Sugiko Nishikawa has researched the spck’s international connections and 
particularly their efforts to promote Protestantism in Europe and to present a 
strong opposition against Roman Catholic Christianity. 


The sPcK made great efforts, sporadic as these may have been, to become 
involved with the Europe-wide Protestant Reformation against Rome. 
From their point of view, Protestant minorities threatened by the Roman 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, such as the Vaudois [Waldensians] and 
the Lithuanian Calvinists, stood in the front line in this war. Thus, finan- 
cial support was regularly offered to the distressed brethren across the 
continent, and plans for Protestant union in Europe, from a military level 
to an ecclesiastical one, are evident throughout the period.?3 


In their efforts to promote a vital Protestantism across Europe, the SPCK 
quickly became involved with continental Pietism, particularly the ministries 
of August Hermann Francke (1663-1727) in Halle, Germany. 

As part of Spener’s efforts to place Pietists on the faculty of Halle University, 
Francke was called in 1691 as professor of Greek and Oriental Languages and as 
pastor in Glaucha, a suburb of Halle. In Halle, Francke continued the work of 
renewal and began to establish several Pietist institutions, including an 
orphanage and schools. He was also active in foreign mission work. Francke’s 
belief in the need for a world witness to Christianity (of a particularly Pietist 
variety) motivated him to cross political and confessional boundaries. His 
ecumenism grew out of “his endeavor to reform the world by transforming 
individuals.’>+ This led Francke naturally to connect with groups in England 
such as the sPcK and the Religious Societies. 

Brunner traced Francke’s entry into England through Heinrich W. Ludolf 
(1655-1712), former secretary to Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
Princess Anne. After a serious illness, Ludolf resigned in order to devote his life 
to the promotion of a pan-confessional “Universal Church.’ He became a fol- 
lower of Francke’s version of inward Christianity. His missionary endeavors in 
the 1690s took him to Russia and the eastern Mediterranean, where he devel- 
oped an appreciation for Eastern Orthodoxy. His Russian grammar was 
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published in England in 1696. Ludolf’s relationships in England were wide. 
Through Ludolf, the spck invited “two Germans that Professor Franck of Hall 
in Germany lately sent over to set up catechetical schools here.”>> Francke 
became the first corresponding member of the spcK.®® 

Ludolf was also responsible for Wilhelm Boehm (1673-1722), a student of 
Francke’s at Halle, becoming court preacher in Prince George’s royal chapel. 
Boehm translated into English an account of Francke’s work in Halle entitled, 
Pietas Hallensis (The Piety of Halle). Clearly aware of the importance of English 
connections, Boehm included a twenty-five page history of Pietism in which 
his “conscious objective was to legitimize Pietism by linking it to the Anglican 
voluntary societies.””” He also translated Francke’s Nicodemus, Arndt's True 
Christianity, and the letters of the Danish/Halle missionaries Bartholomäus 
Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Plützschau. 

Publication of missionary letters was intended to generate English support 
for the endeavor. It was thanks to these letters that Samuel Wesley (1662-1735), 
the father of the eighteenth-century evangelists, considered offering his ser- 
vices as a missionary in the East Indies in 1706.58 His wife, Susanna (1669-1742), 
became concerned for the care of the individual souls of her children after 
reading them.5? She also formed a quasi-religious society in 1712 when she 
began, during Samuel's absence, to hold meetings in her home where she read 
from these same missionary accounts. The success of the meetings, which 
reportedly drew 200 parishioners, prompted Samuel’s curate to charge her 
with forming a “conventicle.’ 

Through contacts with Halle, the SPCK became involved with the resettle- 
ment of Protestant refugees from Catholic territories on the continent. 
Nishikawa has shown how the SPCK used its political and financial resources 
to enable many beleaguered Protestant minorities to resettle in Ireland and, 
especially, in the English colonies in America.6 Ward has emphasized the 
importance of these minorities in the development of Evangelicalism. The 
international attention given to the migration of Salzburg Protestants, 
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beginning with their expulsion in 1731, included the coordinated efforts of 
Halle, the spck, and the Trustees of the Colony of Georgia. 


The spcx and the Religious Societies 


In June or July 1700, the SPCK appointed a committee to inspect the proceed- 
ings of the Religious Societies. As the Religious Societies began to establish 
charity schools in their local parishes, the connection between them and the 
SPCK grew even stronger.®? The spck began to distribute Woodward's Abstract 
of Orders for a Religious Society among their correspondents to encourage 
the formation of Religious Societies in parishes around the country. At its 
March 3, 1700-01 meeting, the SPCK noted, “Col. Colchester reported from the 
Committee that they had drawn up a list of books which, as they did con- 
ceive, were necessary to be sent to the correspondents.” Among the books 
to be distributed were “Dr. Woodward's Book and an abridgement thereof” 
and “the Account of Societies, in Eng. and French.”® Evidently one of these 
(most likely the first) was Woodward's Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Religious Societies. 

The spck was also involved in translating these works for continental 
consumption. An abstract of a letter from “Mr. Hales in Schaffhausen” to the 
corresponding secretary discusses the many international activities of the 
SPCK and mentions “Dr. Woodward's book ab’t Religious Societies which was 
printed at Berlin.” There was also a “learned Dr. in [St. Gall] who is about 
Dr. Horneck’s works and has already turned Dr. Burnett's works into Latin, 
which are much esteemed there.”® An abstract of Francke’s letter to the SPCK, 
written in 1700, reads: 
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The eminent success of your undertakings hath been made known in 
Germany by the reverend Dr. Jablonski, Chaplain to the newly crowned 
King of Prussis, who hath translated the Account of the Societies out of 
English into the German language. Nor hath this Gentleman’s labors in it 
proved unsuccessful: for besides the good it hath done to the souls of 
many particular persons, who have been awakened (...), it hath had a par- 
ticular good effect at Norenburgh, in that it hath mightily put forward 
and encouraged a society, consisting of a great number of citizens, who 
had some time before begun to meet at each others houses upon a reli- 
gious account and from a sincere desire of the truth.® 


Along with what was happening at Nuremberg, Francke reported that societies 
existed at Augsburg, Ratisbon, and Schaffhausen. Francke concluded, “I look 
upon these things as comfortable signs that the Spirit of God is now about a 
great work to put a new face on the whole Christian Church.”6” Woodward 
published a book in 1705 with abstracts of letters from around the world telling 
of similar movements, which the spck distributed. The spck clearly under- 
stood themselves as encouraging a Protestant renewal movement divided 
more by language and nationality than by confession. Although the Religious 
Societies never called themselves “Pietists,” thanks in good measure to the 
work of the sPCK they understood themselves as related movements.®8 


The Evangelical Revivals in England 


The history of the rise of Methodism and the English Evangelical revivals in the 
early eighteenth century is often told from the perspective of national issues, 
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or by focusing on its leaders, George Whitefield (1714-1770) and John (1703- 
1791) and Charles (1707-1788) Wesley. Both John Simon, in John Wesley and the 
Religious Societies, and Kisker have drawn attention to Methodism’s roots in 
the older Religious Societies Movement. A longer tradition in German scholar- 
ship views Methodism as part of the international movement of European 
Pietism. Lang’s Puritanismus und Pietismus: Studien zur ihre Entwicklung von 
M. Butzer bis zum Methodismus [Puritanism and Pietism: Studies in their 
Development from M. Bucer to Methodism] (1941) is an early example. Dieter 
Voll’s book discusses both Wesleyan Methodism and the Oxford movement: 
Hochkirchlicher Pietismus [High-Church Pietism] (1960).°° Ernest Stoeffler’s 
The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (1965) andW.R.Ward’s The Protestant Evangelical 
Awakening (1992) follow this line. 

The spck’s and Religious Societies’ connections to English eighteenth-cen- 
tury revivals is well documented. Samuel Wesley, the father of John and Charles 
Wesley established a Religious Society at his parish in Epworth, England. The 
minutes of SPCK for June 30, 1701, record, “a letter read from Mr. Wesley,’”° 
which was actually two letters. In the abstract of the one dated June 16, 1701, 
Wesley “says that he has been laboring ten years to carry on the business of 
reformation, & the greatest part of last year in a small society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with very little success; but hopes he shall not despond.’”! 
Samuel “complains that he stands alone in this great work; ...and begs the 
prayers, advice, and continual correspondence of the society, which, he says, is 
the greatest comfort he has in this world.” The other Wesley letter, written six 
days earlier, on June 10, 1701, was a request for several of the works in a list sent 
to him by the society including “Dr. W’s acct of the Religious Societies.””* 

On April 16, 1702, Samuel was present at the SPCK meeting as a correspon- 
dent. There “Mr. Wesley’s account of the Religious Society at Epworth was read, 
for which the Society gave him their thanks.’”? The society Wesley established 
at Epworth began with eight members of the choir, “the most sensible and 
well dispos’d persons.””* The purpose of the group was “First to pray to God; 
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secondly, to read the Holy Scriptures, and discourse upon Religious matters for 
their mutual edification; and thirdly, to deliberate about the edification of our 
neighbor, and the promoting of it.”” 

The society at Epworth grew, and rules similar to those suggested by 
Woodward were adopted. Along with their weekly meeting, members attended 
the Lord’s Supper every month, and were encouraged to give both money and 
time to charitable works. The group also resolved to set up a charity school, “to 
go a great way towards securing the two generations.” Several smaller societ- 
ies formed in the surrounding area due to a rule, instituted by Samuel, limiting 
society membership to no more than twelve, a modification his son, John, 
would adopt in the class meeting structure. 

When Samuel’s sons went to university, they became involved with similar 
groups. The Oxford Holy Club, in which several future leaders in the revivals 
participated, included both Wesley brothers and George Whitefield and seems 
to have been organized by Charles around 1729. That year, concerns over ortho- 
doxy in the University had prompted a circular from the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Houses. Tutors were encouraged to explain the Articles of Religion to 
students and recommend reading the Bible and orthodox books. Charles took 
this seriously. In 1785 he recounted, “I went to the weekly sacrament and per- 
suaded two or three young students to accompany me, and to observe the 
method of study prescribed by the statutes of the University.’”” John was serv- 
ing his father as curate. When he returned to Oxford, he became involved in 
the group, helped regularize it, and took on leadership. The group originally 
read the classics on weekdays and divinity on Sundays. By 1730 they had a regu- 
lar pattern of meeting on particular days in different members’ rooms, reading 
“chiefly the Greek New Testament.”’8 

Over time a network of Methodists at Oxford, not all under the Wesley’s 
supervision, developed. Rack makes clear that the Holy Club at Oxford did not 
follow the exact pattern of Horneck’s societies. He admits that “when work by 
the Oxford Methodists extended to the townspeople, however, societies more 
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like the old type do seem to have been developed.”’? Richard Heitzenrater sees 
a closer connection between the two. “There appear therefore to have been 
several groups meeting together with various degrees of proximity to the lead- 
ership of John Wesley, somewhat after the organizational pattern of his father’s 
at Epworth.”8° 

These groups at Oxford attracted the attention of the spck and of Pietists 
on the continent. After his father’s death in 1727, Gotthilf August Francke 
(1696-1769) took over leadership of the Halle institutions. Shortly after his 
appointment, the younger Francke became a corresponding member of 
the SPCK and, like his father, was intent on nurturing contacts in England.®! 
Ward noted, 


Atavery early stage, certainly by the summer of 1733, the younger Francke 
[Gotthilf August] had reviewed reports of what was afoot in Oxford, and 
the German community in London had sent translations of the first 
defense of that circle in print — The Oxford Methodists (London, 1733) — 
which was to have a longer run in Germany than in England.®? 


These connections proved quite influential for the leadership development of 
the English revivals. 


Moravians in England 


Moravians also had a strong influence on the development of English 
Evangelicalism. The most extensive account of the early period of the 
Moravians in England is Podmore’s The Moravian Church in England, 1728- 
1760. Both Podmore and Ian Randall emphasize the significant role of the 
Moravians in the development of English Evangelicalism.®? The leader of the 
Moravians was Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760). Zinzendorf 
was born in Saxony to a Pietist noble family. Spener was his godfather. At the 
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age often he was sent to the boarding school in Halle run by Francke. He later 
went to university in Wittenberg, where he attempted unsuccessfully to recon- 
cile Pietism with Lutheran orthodoxy. After a period of foreign travel, during 
which he formed a friendship with the Jansenist Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
Louis De Noailles, he developed his Philadelphian ecumenical vision.$* 

In 1722 Zinzendorf invited a group of migrating Bohemian Brethren (Unitas 
Fratrum) to settle on his estate in Saxony. The settlement was named Herrnhut 
(The Lord’s Watch). In 1723-24, the community built a school modeled on the 
one at Halle. In April 1727, the young Count obtained a leave from his position 
at the Saxon court to attend to divisions that had developed among the reli- 
gious immigrants who had come to Herrnhut. In May he issued statutes and 
instituted small groups as the basis for spiritual growth. During a communion 
service on August 13, the community experienced what they understood as an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit and became unified instead of divided. 

Within a year of this experience, the church sent its first messengers to 
England. They were Johann Töltschig (1703-1764), David Nitschmann (1695- 
1772), and Wenzel Neißer. The three were sent in response to interested parties 
in England, especially the Countess of Schaumburg-Lippe Johanna Sophia, 
one of Queen Caroline’s ladies in waiting. Nitschmann declared that the pur- 
pose of their visit was “to bear witness to God’s wondrous power and to seek to 
become acquainted with all children of God.”85 C.W. Towlson views these visits 
as having “something of a missionary character.”®® Podmore argues that they 
did not seek to proselytize, but were “drawn into a religious world which 
already possessed focal points of spiritual vitality.”87 

The next Moravian visitor, August Gottlieb Spangenberg (1704-1792), a grad- 
uate of the Pietist Jena University, arrived in December 1734. Spangenberg 
intended to arrange for a Moravian settlement in the colony of Georgia. 
Because of the colony’s desire for hard working German Protestants, the 
Trustees had already agreed to take Salzburg Protestants, under the care of 
Halle, at the behest of the SPCK. 

Spangenberg was welcomed in London by another group of Protestant 
immigrants — the French Prophets and their descendants, who had been 
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allowed to immigrate to England due to Boehm’s influence on Queen Anne.88 
The Trustees of Georgia were initially less than welcoming, but after a meeting 
with Governor Oglethorpe in which Spangenberg convinced him they were 
orthodox Protestants, the Trustees were reassured and the sPCK even supplied 
them “a packet of small tracts in English.”®® The first group of Moravian 
colonists, accompanied by Spangenberg, departed for America on January 23, 
1735. In October 1736, Nitschmann and another group left for Georgia on the 
Simmonds, with John and Charles Wesley on board as missionaries under the 
auspices of the SPCK. 

James Hutton (1715-1795), an early English Moravian, was introduced to 
the Moravians through John and Charles Wesley. He was the son of John 
Hutton, a non-juring Anglican clergyman and corresponding member of 
the spcx.9° The elder Hutton hosted a Religious Society in his home in 
Westminster, which James joined.?! Samuel Wesley (1690-1739), older 
brother of John and Charles, lived next door to the Huttons in College Street, 
and beginning in 1729, both John and Charles spent time with the Huttons. 
John Wesley had also become a corresponding member of the SPCK in August, 
1732.22 After the death of his father, he volunteered as a missionary to the 
colony of Georgia under sPCK auspices and convinced his brother to do the 
same. Initially James Hutton wanted to join John and Charles on their mis- 
sion to America, but because his period of apprenticeship was not over, he 
remained in London. Hutton’s first contact with Moravians came when he 
met their bishop and some of the brethren who traveled on the ship to 
America with the Wesleys. 

The mission to America was John Wesley’s first contact with Moravians. 
John was already acquainted with Halle Pietism through his frequent contacts 
and requests for books from the sPcK.?? One of the few books he brought with 
him on the trip was Francke’s Nicodemus in Boehm’s English translation. 
During the voyage he grew increasingly impressed with Moravian piety. Within 
three days he “began to learn German, in order to converse (a little) with the 
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Moravians.”?* When they arrived in Georgia, Oglethorpe visited the Moravian 
settlement and brought Spangenberg back to meet the new settlers and John. 
On their second meeting, Spangenberg directed a few questions to the Oxford 
don that revealed to Wesley his lack of a Pietist assurance of faith.9° 

Wesley met regularly with Moravians, participating in their Bible studies 
and times of singing. But when Wesley desired to receive the sacrament with 
them, he was refused. Participation in communion, said Töltschig, assumed an 
experience of grace, peace, and reconciliation with God. When Wesley’s rela- 
tionship with a young colonist named Sophie Hopkey soured and his life in 
Savannah became increasingly difficult, he sought support and guidance from 
Töltschig and other Moravians. Finally, on December 2, Wesley concluded that 
his ministry in Georgia had become impossible and left for England. 

There were other continental Pietist influences on John in Georgia. He trans- 
lated some thirty-three hymns from Pietist hymnals. These hymns, especially 
those of the Reformed Pietist Gerhard Tersteegen, would be important in prepar- 
ing Wesley for his later conversion experience at Aldersgate.?6 Wesley also had 
contact with Halle’s pastors in Georgia, but his commitment to the primitivism 
espoused by high church Anglicans, prejudiced him in favor of the Moravians 
and their claim to apostolic succession. The Halle Lutherans did not make such 
a claim and found Wesley intransigent on the issue.?” Furthermore, Wesley’s 
connection to Spangenberg, who had split with Halle and gone over to the 
Moravians, made Halle’s representatives somewhat wary of him. Whitefield, by 
contrast, would become much more involved with Halle than with the Moravians. 


The Eighteenth Century Revivals and their Continental Supporters 


By early December 1736, Charles had returned to England from America and 
renewed his acquaintance with Hutton. While the Wesleys had been in 
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America, Hutton had received regular letters from Charles and a journal from 
John. He set up a society in his own house, based loosely on the Oxford Holy 
Club, where these were read. This new society was intentionally separate from 
the more established Religious Societies like the one his father patronized, 
though membership overlapped. Hutton’s meetings were scheduled so that 
members could attend both their own various Religious Societies as well as his 
group. When former members of the Oxford Holy Club were in London, they 
often made contact with Hutton’s group.?® Hutton was also a member of a new 
society that had a room in Aldersgate Street.99 When Zinzendorf arrived in 
London in 1737, Charles introduced him to Hutton.!°° 

When John returned to England, he introduced Hutton to Peter Böhler 
(1712-1775), who had passed through London on his way to Georgia. Wesley 
had met Böhler and several other Moravians at the house of a Dutch Pietist 
named Weinantz who had also hosted Zinzendorf when he was in London. 
Böhler took a special interest in Hutton’s society. In April, Böhler spoke to this 
society and began visiting its members. On April 24, he decided that he should 
attempt to form those who had come under his influence into a Moravian con- 
fessional group called a band. On the 28th Charles returned to London and 
immediately fell ill, for which reason John also returned to London from 
Oxford. On the evening of May ı Böhler invited a select group to gather at 
Hutton’s, and after discussing the Moravian principles of fellowship, they 
agreed to form a band. John was present. 

This society was not strictly a Moravian society. None of the members 
had been received into the Moravian Church; they all belonged to the 
Church of England. However, they did not use the rules of the older 
Anglican Religious Societies regarding membership in the Church of 
England or the oversight of priests. The society “followed the lines of ear- 
lier religious societies, but with the rule simplified.” The effect was that “a 
set pattern of devotion was avoided and non-Anglicans, in this case 
Moravians, could be invited to share in the proceedings.”!™ As attendance 
increased, the society was forced to find other quarters. On May 1, 1738, the 
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Fetter Lane Society was founded, “in obedience to the command of God by 
St. James, and by the advice of Peter Böhler.”!02 

Since his return to England and coming into contact with Böhler, John Wesley 
had become convinced by the scriptures and by living witnesses that “justifying, 
saving faith, a full reliance on the blood of Christ” was a knowable experience. 
On May 21 Charles experienced such faith at the home of John Bray where he 
was recovering from illness with Böhler at his side. Three days later, John too 
received this experiential faith at the society meeting in Aldersgate Street. When 
Bohler left for America, John and James Hutton shared leadership of the Fetter 
Lane society.!©3 John then took a trip to Germany, accompanied by Töltschig. He 
met and was hosted by Pietists in the Netherlands and Germany.!°* What Wesley 
discovered on this trip ultimately led to his rejection of Moravian Pietism as a 
model for his own Anglican variety, which can be seen as a renewal of the earlier 
character of the Religious Societies movement.!0® 

Fellow Oxford Holy Club member, George Whitefield, became a correspond- 
ing member of the spck in October, 1736 and made use of these connections 
as he prepared for his first preaching tour of the American Colonies.!06 Late in 
1738 Whitefield returned. Not only had the trip helped begin to connect various 
pietistic revival movements throughout the American colonies, it served to 
connect him more closely with the spck. In February 1739, the SPCK was the 
conduit for a gift of two guineas, recording that the funds for the “orphanhouse 
in Georgia, be paid to Mr. Whitefield, as proposed by Mr. Salwey.”!°” Throughout 
the 1740s, he frequently requested books and aid for various projects in England, 
Ireland, and America.!08 Whitefield also assisted the spcK. He seems to have 
had a quasi-official role in the frequent dealings the spck had with the Halle 
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sponsored Salzburgers in Georgia, from 1738-1740. His work for the SPCK was 
part of an extensive communication network that connected the spck with 
the Ebenezer settlement in Georgia and Halle Pietists in Germany.!°9 

Whitefield first wrote to Gotthilf Francke shortly after his first preaching trip 
to America, beginning a thirty-year correspondence. When Whitefield began 
preaching outside the established church, Halle found it disconcerting. There 
was considerable discussion in letters between Francke and his representa- 
tives in England about how ill-advised such a practice was. Two of Whitefield’s 
letters to Francke, in which he mentioned the success of the gospel through his 
open air preaching, went unanswered.! The two men did renew their corre- 
spondence, especially after Whitefield established an orphanage in Georgia, 
inspired by the institutions at Halle. 

Whitefield’s relationship with the Religious Societies was both dependent 
and divisive. In February 1739 Whitefield began preaching the “new birth” in 
Bristol. He was soon excluded from the pulpits of Bristol’s parish churches, but 
he continued to preach at the meetings of Bristol’s Religious Societies, as he 
had done in London. A few of the Religious Societies in Bristol owed their 
foundation to Whitefield’s earlier 1737 preaching tour, when he also used them 
as preaching venues.! In May 1737, controversy had erupted in Bristol over his 
teaching, and “a private society or two were erected.”!3 These private societies 
may have been semi-schismatic, having left an older society after adopting the 
“new” teaching on regeneration. 

A letter Whitefield wrote as he sailed to Philadelphia in late 1739 was 
addressed to “the Religious Societies lately set foot in several parts of England 


109 Alexander Pyrges describes the transatlantic communication network with a hub at the 
Salzburger settlement in Georgia. See Pyrges, “Religion in the Atlantic World: The 
Ebenezer Communication Network, 1732-1828,” in Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, 
and James Van Horne Melton, eds. Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820 
(Surrey, 2009), pp. 51-67. 

110 Zehrer gives an account of the correspondence regarding Whitefield as well as that 
between Whitefield and Francke. See Zehrer, “The Relationship between Halle and 
Methodism,” pp. 217-223. 

111 Zehrer, “The Relationship between Halle and Methodism,” p. 223. “For about thirty years 
Gotthilf August Francke and George Whitefield corresponded with one another.” 

112 Whitefield preached a sermon on “Religious Society” in the parish church of St. Nicholas 
in Bristol that year, and then delivered the same sermon to a quarterly meeting of the 
Religious Societies in London. In his journal, he mentioned “a sweet little society of seek- 
ing souls” at Stonehouse, in Gloucester. George Whitefield, William V. Davis, ed., George 
Whitefield’s Journals (1737-1741) (Gainesville, 1969), pp. 73-75. 

113 Whitefield, Journals, pp. 73-75. 
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and Wales.’ In this letter he pointed out the differences between the old and 
the new organizations. In general, the newer societies were less rigid. It was 
not necessary for the new societies to use a form of prayer, and he questioned 
whether the rules found in Woodward’s book had any authority. In doctrine 
he advised emphasis only upon justification by faith, and urged that mutual 
confession be a cardinal feature of the newer organizations. 


For want of this, most of the old societies in London are sunk into a dead 
formality. They meet one Sabbath evening, read a chapter and sing a 
psalm, but seldom, if ever, acquaint each other with the operation of 
God's Spirit upon their souls, notwithstanding this was the great end of 
those who first began these societies.!!4 


The Religious Societies movement was also significant for Wesley’s ministry. 
When Wesley took over the work in Bristol from Whitefield, he also utilized the 
network provided by the Religious Societies, just as he had done in London 
when the pulpits there were closed to him. These pre-existing societies formed 
the core of a new society in Bristol, the first Methodist Society there, organized 
on the model of the Fetter Lane society in London. 


In April I went down to Bristol; and soon after, a few persons agreed to 
meet weekly, with the same intentions as those in London. These were 
swiftly increased by the occasion of several little societies, which were till 
then accustomed to meet in divers parts of the city but now agreed to 
unite together in one. 


Some historians have concluded that this was part of a strategy. “[Wesley’s] 
plan was to make old institutions serve his purpose by infusing into them a 
new spirit. From what has been said it is clear that some of these old institu- 
tions in Bristol, which were afterwards banded together on the model of Fetter 
Lane and the Foundry, were of the earlier type.”""6 While to call it a “plan” is 
perhaps an exaggeration, both Wesley and Whitefield made heavy use of the 
Religious Societies to spread their evangelical movement. 

It is probably no coincidence that, after the Methodist movements achieved 
a national presence, the Religious Societies, in the older sense, disappeared. 


114 Quoted in Portus, Caritas Anglicana, pp. 210-212. 

115 John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids, 1978), 13:308, quoted from 
Wesley’s A Short History of the People Called Methodists. 

116 Portus, Caritas Anglicana, pp. 213-214. 
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Although it is “quite possible that some Religious societies in the country 
lingered on into the second half of the eighteenth century,” It is likely the 
vast majority of Religious Societies were simply absorbed by the energy 
of Methodism. In effect, these societies were “united” as Methodist Societies. 
Atthe very least, the Religious Societies were a considerable aid to Methodism, 
enabling it to spread extensively and quickly throughout Britain. 


Conclusion 


Relationships among the different religious awakening movements in England 
and the Continent were not always friendly. Indeed, as time went on they 
became more strained. As the quotation at the beginning of this chapter indi- 
cates, in the competition for converts there was as much incentive for groups 
to distinguish themselves from one another as there was for them to cooperate. 
Controversies over points of doctrine and personalities resulted in separate 
organizations for various Pietist and Evangelical movements in the eighteenth 
century. Halle Pietists and the Moravians came into conflict. The Moravians 
and the Wesleyan Methodists separated over the doctrine of sanctification. 
The Calvinist (Whitefieldian) and Arminian (Wesleyan) wings of Methodism 
separated over understandings of election. And the earlier religious societies 
viewed Methodism as a threat as it expanded and in some cases split or 
absorbed earlier societies.8 The SPCK published a history of itself on its bicen- 
tennial distancing itself from the evangelical revival by asserting incorrectly 
that the spck had opposed Whitefield and the Wesleys from the beginning, 
and that John had never been a member.!!9 


117 Portus, Caritas Anglicana, pp. 210-212. 

118 William Dodd, Cautions against Methodism; Or, Unity Recommended in a Sermon on 
Ephesians, Chap. iv. Ver. 3. Preached before the Religious Societies in and about London, at 
their Annual Meeting, in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on Easter Monday, 1759 
(London, 1769). 

119 W.O.B. Allen and Edmund McClure, Two Hundred Years: The History of The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898 (London, 1898), p. 127. “When the Religious 
Meetings at Oxford - begun in 1729 - issued in the movement headed by John Wesley and 
George Whitefield in 1738, the S.P.C.K. did not take the side of the innovators, but rather 
opposed them, as we gather from its publications at the time. It was adverse to ‘enthusi- 
asm’, and one is prepared to find no representative of Mr. Wesley’s school on its list of 
members. Although John Wesley’s father was a member of the Society until his death 
(1735), neither of his sons, John or Charles, appear on its lists.’ 
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And yet, as scholarship over the last fifty years has demonstrated, the num- 
ber of interconnecting threads that link religious awakening movements in 
England with each other and with those on the continent make it difficult to 
view them as completely separate. This includes Puritanism, continental 
proto-pietist movements, The Religious Societies movement, Halle Pietism, 
the SPCK, the Moravians, Methodism, and English Evangelicalism. All of these 
groups were personally and institutionally linked at several points. Differences 
in confessional, sacramental, and ecclesial understandings prevented a com- 
mon organic union. However, in their origins they shared a common under- 
standing of the nature of Protestantism: the need for conversion, and a zeal to 
see the outworking of faith in society and the world. While not ambivalent 
toward matters of doctrine, polity or worship, these various groups were com- 
mitted to cooperation and communication where possible, and they formed 
a network of disciples who worked across national, theological, and institu- 
tional barriers. 

There is considerable research still to be done on the interrelationships 
of various forms of English Protestantism and German Pietism. The effect 
of the English Civil War on the extensive cross-channel connections 
between pietistic Puritans and Second Reformation advocates in Germany 
and the Netherlands needs further study. The relationship between the 
pre-existing networks of Religious Societies and the rapid spread of 
Whitefield’s and Wesley’s evangelical connections has not been thoroughly 
investigated, nor has the effect of Methodist movements on the relation- 
ships between the revival leaders, the spck, and Halle been adequately 
documented. 

One area of scholarship that shows particular promise is the impact of 
English Evangelicalism and German Pietism on global Christianity as it spread 
through the channels created by British colonialism. J. Gnaneseelan Methuraj 
has looked at Protestant missions in India connected with the spcK and 
Halle.!2° Also, a recent collection of essays, Pietism in Germany and North 
America 1680-1820, looks at the English and German speaking religious con- 
texts in North America.!?! More research in this area could do much to help 
scholarly understanding of Protestant Christianities around the world, espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa. 


120 J. Gnanaseelan Methuraj, “Anglican Puritanism, sPCK, Halle Pietism: Early Protestant 
Mission in India,” Bangalore Theological Forum 39:2 (December 2007), 1-35. 

121 Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, and James Van Horne Melton, eds. Pietism in 
Germany and North America 1680-1820 (Surrey, 2009). 
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CHAPTER 9 
Pietism and Trans-Atlantic Revivals 
J. Steven O’Malley 
The Quest for Pietist Influences 


The extent to which German Pietism in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries became a transatlantic phenomenon has been the subject of renewed 
interest in recent years.! While classical Pietism is best known as that movement 
of revitalization impacting the German Lutheran church from Arndt through 
Spener and Francke, since Ritschl and Heppe, German scholars have long 
included a wider array of figures and traditions. These have included represen- 
tatives of the German and Dutch Reformed and of radical centers like Berleburg, 
all of whom contributed to shaping the Pietist ethos within the Baroque era. 

It has been customary for historians of American religious awakenings 
to acknowledge, at least tacitly, the Pietist influence on the awakenings.” 
What is less clear are the specific ways in which those connections can be 
demonstrated. To be sure, there have been selected examples of Pietist con- 
nections with early American revivalism that are well-known. Attention has 
been given to John Wesley’s contacts with Spangenberg in Georgia in the 
1730s that were formative for his subsequent conversion at Aldersgate, in 
London. Correspondence between the New England Congregationalist Cotton 
Mather and August Hermann Francke signifies a point of contact between 
nascent New England revivalism and the Halle world mission. W.R. Ward and 
others have focused on George Whitefield’s association with Zinzendorf in 
Pennsylvania in the aftermath of the First Great Awakening. Research showing 
the impact of the First Great Awakening on Pietist-trained leaders of continen- 
tal Lutheran and Dutch Reformed churches has featured the Lutheran Henry 
Melchior Muhlenburg, a Halle missionary to Pennsylvania, and the Dutch 
Reformed pastor Theodor Freylinghausen in the Raritan Valley of New Jersey.? 


1 See Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehman, and James Van Horn Melton, eds., Pietism in Germany 
and North America 1680-1820 (Farnham, 2009). 

2 eg. Sidney Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People (New Haven, 1973), or 
Winthrop Hudson, Religion in America (3rd ed.) (New York, 1982). 

3 Thomas]. Muller, Kirche zwischen zwei Welten: Die Obrigkeitsprobematik bei Heinrich Melchior 
Muhlenburg und die Kirchengrundung der deutschen Lutheraner in Pennsylvania (Stuttgart, 
1994), and James Tanis, Dutch Calvinistic Pietism in the Middle Colonies (Leiden, 1967). 
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Pietist denominations in America that have been the subject of intensive 
research by American as well as continental scholars include the (Dunker) 
Church of the Brethren, its offshoot, the Ephrata Community, and the Moravians.* 

Significant recent titles that have deepened and changed the field of inquiry 
on Pietist connections in North American revivalism include a definitive study 
by Reginald Ward and an anthology edited by van Lieburg and Lindmark which 
locate this discussion in a comprehensive intellectual context.5 Contemporary 
historians and theologians of American Methodism who examine Pietist influ- 
ences include Elaine Heath, on the influence of Madame de Guyon on the holi- 
ness revivalist Phoebe Palmer, and Laurence Wood and Steven O’Malley on 
the relation of the Swiss émigré John Fletcher on the theology of John Wesley.’ 
The subject of spiritual revitalization in the Christian tradition, including 
Pietism, has been pursued by systematic theologian Veli-Matti Kärkkäinen and 
by scholars working in the current Revitalization Studies project at Asbury 
Seminary.’ A 2008 United Methodist historical conference was devoted to a 
collaborative study of the Evangelical United Brethren traditions.? Finally, the 
theme of the 2012 annual meeting of the Yale-Edinburgh Group on the History 
of the Missionary Movement and World Christianity was “Religious Movements 
of Renewal, Revival and Revitalization in the History of Missions and World 
Christianity.” Several papers addressed the role of Pietism.!° 


4 Church of the Brethren historians include the late Donald Durnbaugh, Marcus Meier, and 
Jeff Bach who has written a definitive study of the Ephrata Community. Prominent among 
studies of American Moravian communities are those by Peter Vogt, Beverly Smaby, and 
Katherine Engel. 

5 W. Reginald Ward, Early Evangelicalism, A Global Intellectual History, 1670-1789 
(Cambridge, 2010) and Fred van Lieburg and Daniel Lindmark, eds., Pietism, Revivalism 
and Modernity, 1650-1850 (Cambridge, 2008). 
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Revitalization for the Early Twenty-First Century (Lexington, KY, 2011). 
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Yale Divinity School, and the Overseas Ministries Studies Centre (New College, Edinburgh, 
28-30 June 2012). 
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What is needed is a more precise delineation of what it was in the Pietist 
literature and message that attracted the attention of the principal German 
American revivalists of the 18th and early ıgth centuries and precisely how 
those lines of influence occurred. The delineation of that twofold task will be 
the objective of this study. 


Terminology and Factors that Measure Pietist-influenced 
Revivalism 


For the purpose of this discussion, revivalism means the appeal to the Holy 
Spirit, working through human instrumentality, in manifesting vitality or spiri- 
tual life through the grace of Jesus Christ among persons and communities of 
faith, resulting in transformation of human society. As a corollary, revitaliza- 
tion denotes a process or movement marked by a sense of divine intervention 
that not only gives new life but breaks spiritual and temporal principalities 
and powers of human bondage, including conditions of social injustice. The 
outcome of that intervention is typically perceived as effecting a renovation of 
the image of God within humanity. 

In terms of historical context, Pietist-shaped revivalism embraced the 
following factors: 

(1) It emerged in the ebb and flow of diaspora movements in Europe due to 
the dislocations of warfare during the baroque age of the late 17th and the early 
18th centuries. (2) It was a revivalism that was preeminently confessional in 
nature, but not in the sense of the confessionalism expressed in the political 
culture of the Holy Roman Empire, borne out of the religious settlements 
arranged by princes for their territories." For Pietist-influenced revivalists and 
their adherents, confession referred less to the political dictates of the state 
and more to the community of expectant witnesses to the in-breaking order of 
God and the coming age of the Spirit. (3) There was also a prophetic element 
in Pietism that distinguished it from mystical spiritualism and also established 
its eschatological dynamic for embracing revivalism. This theme was rooted in 


11 There is also evidence that portions of Halle Pietism, focusing on the Busskampf, 
were confessionalized in various German territorial churches of the early 18th century. 
See Markus Matthias, “Bekehrung und Wiedergeburt,” in Hartmut Lehmann, ed. 
Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten. Geschichte des Pietismus, IV (Göttingen, 2004), p. 61; 
see also J. Strom, “Conversion, Confessionalization, and Pietism in Dargun,’ in Fred van 
Lieburg, ed., Confessionalism and Pietism: Religious Reform in Early Modern Europe 
(Mainz, 2006), p. 168. 
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the federal theology of Johannes Cocceius (d.1669). (4) Pietist-influenced 
revivalism also transformed the language of seventeenth century mystical 
spirituality that spoke of a dichotomy between the outward and the inward 
aspects of religion. Mystical spirituality took different forms in the baroque 
age. For example, theosophist Jakob Boehme (d. 1624) placed focus upon the 
turmoil in nature that was a harbinger of the coming reign of God. For French 
Quietists, such as Madame de Guyon, there was a dichotomy between a reli- 
ance on outward means of grace and their renunciation in favor of an inward 
abandonment to God that alone led to an authentic beatific vision. Influence 
from the federal theology of Cocceius shifted the focus from these forms of 
mystical spirituality. Reformed Pietists began to speak of the outward/inward 
dichotomy as signifying an attachment to the present external form of religion 
versus discerning the inbreaking new order of the Spirit to which they bore 
witness. (5) Finally, Pietist-grounded revivalism sought a renewed appropria- 
tion of the apostolic theme of Pentecost. Here we find a controlling motif 
for embodying the eschatological dynamic that energized Pietist revivalists. 
If the Protestant Reformation was grounded in a theology of the cross, it may 
well be that evangelical Pietism had its grounding in Pentecost and the prom- 
ise of anew humanity. 

The literature embodying these aspects found appeal among leaders of 
revival among German émigrés in America. The distinctive features of a Pietist- 
influenced revivalism were manifested in Europe and then within the American 
context, particularly among those Germans who relocated to North America in 
the pre Revolutionary War era. Looking at the subject in this way may assist in 
distinguishing between American revivalism shaped by Pietism versus other 
varieties that found dominance in the North American scene. 


Revivalism in the American and European Contexts 


Pietist-influenced revivalism is distinguished by reference to the historical nar- 
rative in which it is embedded. Several aspects of this narrative merit close 
consideration. 


Diaspora 
Revival that emerged from continental Pietism has different roots from 
those stemming from Anglo religious traditions. Its genesis is to be found else- 
where. Since a resurgence of eschatology was a dominant feature in early 
modern renewal movements, including both Puritans and Pietists, this cannot 
be claimed as a distinctive of Pietist revivalism. Revival in its continental 
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expression was shaped differently due to the particular role exercised by dias- 
pora in human aspirations. 

The historical context for continental diaspora was provided by the upheav- 
als triggered by the Thirty Years War (1618-1648). Whether in its Lutheran, 
Reformed, or radical expressions, Pietists manifested an eschatological dyna- 
mism that was conditioned by the virtually unprecedented destruction 
unleashed in central Europe during the confessional warfare of the seven- 
teenth century. In reconstructing the Christian project in the wake of that war, 
Pietists came to anticipate definitive events of salvation history in a variety of 
ways. For some, the old age of Christendom would be displaced by an apoca- 
lyptic upheaval resulting in an imminent final judgment of the old order; 
for others, there was anticipation of a coming age of the Spirit that would 
transform global Christianity and renew the imago Dei in a fallen humanity. 
The latter option is the one that set a course toward the outbreak of revivalism. 
First steps in this direction can be traced to Spener’s dissertation on the 
Revelation of John. The historical hope it engendered for the completion of 
salvation history was essential to his reform proposals for the Lutheran states, 
later set forth in the Pia Desideria (1675). This was a reform program that had as 
its chief emblems heartfelt and life-centered preaching of Scripture, the mes- 
sage of the new birth, as well as schools and conventicles (the collegia pietatis) 
for activating laity. But it was not yet revivalism, as defined in this study. 

In this discussion, two Pietist-related movements of revival that would have 
implications for revival in North America are featured. One originated in 
Western Europe (France), and the other in Eastern Europe (Silesia). 

(1) The inception of revival in the Pietist genre may be traced to diasporic 
movements of persons displaced by confessionally-tinged warfare in the 
baroque era of the latter seventeenth century.!? Protestant subjects of hostile 
regal absolutists were being displaced, often with much suffering. The earliest 
expression of revivalism may have been a circuitous consequence of the 
revolt of the Camisards in France under the Sun King, Louis XIV. In his virulent 
anti-Protestantism, Louis had revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, which 
had granted toleration to Huguenots. Most had fled to surrounding nations, 
notably Brandenburg, where they would help to build the Prussian economy 
while enjoying religious freedom in union with Lutherans. The remnant that 
remained in France, stripped of their church, included those who turned 
to open air lay preachers. Their number included children, among whom 
prophecy erupted in 1688, which declared the coming apocalyptic end 


12 W. Reginald Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Regime (1648-1789) (Cambridge, 1999), 
pp. 17-18. 
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of persecution. Their numbers grew in subsequent outbursts of prophetic 
meetings until, after the military defeat of their cause, their surviving remnant 
eventually found exile in other nations. In England their prophetic enthusiasm 
was rejected— giving popular definition to this term. Forming a society in 171, 
they sent prophetic emissaries to reach French emigrants in Germany. Those 
who embraced their message were radical Pietist sectarians and hermits of 
Philadelphian influence, whom the Inspirationists brought out of isolation 
into nonsectarian prayer groups replete with love feasts, singing, and a burst of 
hymn writing and publishing, in revival style.!? 

Max Goebel discovered that Halle was an early site of the transfer of the 
French Inspired to the German diasporic context. Drawn to this center of 
Lutheran Pietism, they set up a missionary initiative there that attracted 
many religious seekers and separatists, including London Inspirationists and a 
number of “awakened” Lutherans and Reformed who joined in a love feast in 
the center of Lutheran Pietism. Impressed by these Inspirationists’ testimony, 
A.H. Francke commented: “It would be good for it to be ascertained by 
the most rigorous examination that there is no deception at work here”! 
The final consensus among the Halle faculty was to be critical of this event. 
The Inspirationists were increasingly shunned and forced into a sectarian 
posture, retreating to the radical Pietist center of Wittgenstein-Berleburg. 
From this base, they resumed their revival campaigns throughout Western and 
Central Europe under the itinerant leadership of Eberhard Ludwig Gruber 
(d.1728) and his successor, Johann Friedrich Rock (d. 1749). The movement 
assumed institutional features when Gruber, while inspired, set forth the 
“Twenty-Four Rules of True Godliness and Holy Conduct” as well as a children’s 
catechism (Die Kinderstimme).!? 

(2) A second main center for revivalism in European Pietism was tied to 
the Counter Reformation and also had links to Halle. It too was rooted in 
diaspora, with revivalism birthed by children in lower Silesia. It is believed 
they were influenced by the model of the French child prophets of Cevennes.!® 


13 For full discussion, see W. R. Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge, 
1992). 

14 See Max Goebel, “Geschichte der wahren Inspirations-Gemeinden, von 1688 bis 1850,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie 18 (1854), 304. Goebel cites Francke here without 
identifying his source. 

15 Donald Durnbaugh, “Communication Networks as One Aspect of Pietist Definition,’ in 
J. Strom, et al., Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820, p. 47; also, Ulf-Michael 
Schneider, Propheten der Goethezeit: Sprache, Literatur, und Wirkung der Inspierierten 
(Göttingen, 1995), who treats both Gruber and Rock. 

16 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Regime, pp. 18 and 94. 
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The Silesian children were moved to hold open air prayer meetings to inter- 
cede for the return of Protestant worship in their homeland that had been 
seized by the Catholic Habsburg emperors in the wake of the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648). 

The diasporic context for this revival may be summarily described. The 
revival occurred in the wake of the invasion of Silesia by the Lutheran Swedish 
king Charles XII (1708), whose intent was to prevent the annihilation of the 
persecuted Protestants (Lutherans) of Silesia. In violation of the terms of 
Westphalia, Silesian Protestants had been forced into diaspora where they reor- 
ganized communities of faith in Saxony, Brandenburg/Prussia, and Poland, and 
especially along the Saxon border adjacent to Silesia. There was only a handful 
of holdout Protestant congregations in this eastern province of the Holy Roman 
Empire, chiefly in its capital, Breslau. Faced with the decimation and discour- 
agement of the Protestant leaders who remained in Silesia, growing numbers of 
children of Protestant parents spontaneously, and without parental support, 
began open-air camp meetings with chosen prayer and music leaders. In doing 
so they were modeling the open-air prayer meetings of the Swedish soldiers, 
who had been forced by circumstances to meet out of doors due to the dearth 
of Protestant churches. This Swedish intervention saved Silesian Protestants 
from the near extinction faced by their cohorts in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia.” However, it was the initiative of the praying children that would 
reverberate over time to effect significant revival through the uprooted and 
scattered groups of Protestants across Silesia. It was a pioneer expression of 
revival initiated from the grassroots and without ecclesial supervision. 

The Swedish invasion initially resulted in the return to Protestantism of 120 
of their churches in Silesia, plus the planting of a few new “Grace” churches 
among the dislocated Protestant elements living in the majority Catholic sec- 
tors.!8 This agreement was wrested from imperial authorities in the Convention 
of Altranstädt (1707).!9 These new congregations became a base to spread 


17 The complexity of these population movements is traced by Ward (supra), who notes that 
this turnaround in Protestant fortunes occurred amid the growing divide between 
Protestant Poles, who had been won to the Reformation cause in Silesia, and Catholic 
German Habsburgs who were in ascendancy in Silesia. Catholics countered Protestant 
gains with strong help from Jesuits who were establishing schools there. In addition, there 
were large numbers of displaced Czech and Slovak Protestants caught in this mix, after 
fleeing the religious cleansing now sweeping their homelands. The Swedish invasion that 
resulted in the children’s revival was itself precipitated by open air preaching among itin- 
erant Protestant lay preachers in the hills of upper Silesia. 

18 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Régime, p. 94. 

19 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Régime, p. 94. 
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revival among persons longing to recover their Protestant identity, though 
largely devoid of churches in which to do so. Halle agents, dispatched by 
Francke, and also working in collusion with the Prussian state, provided criti- 
cal support for this endeavor by attempting to set up a small replica of Halle— 
replete with commercial and educational initiatives—in one of the so-called 
Grace churches, located in Teschen. From this center emerged in time an 
indigenous Slavonic-speaking church known as the Jesus Church. Teschen 
happened to be a crossroads center for the displaced people groups in Upper 
Silesia, near the borders with Poland and Moravia. Working outside the fixed 
boundaries of traditional parishes, the Jesus Church eventually claimed a con- 
stituency of some 40,000 diasporic members from the transnational ethnic 
groups at play in Silesia, thus making it something of a revival-based “mega” 
church long before that term was invented.?° 

The influential senior pastor at Teschen was Johann Adam Steinmetz 
(d. 1762), a Silesian Lutheran educated at Leipzig and devoted to the works of 
Spener. His preaching attracted large numbers of persons from near and far, 
and he dispatched itinerant preachers to conduct revival meetings as well as to 
distribute Halle-based Pietist literature, even extending their work into 
Bohemia and Moravia under Habsburg opposition. Among those revitalized 
by Steinmetz and his team was Christian David, who in turn would become 
instrumental in fanning a revival in the new community of Herrnhut, under 
Zinzendorf’s watch—a development that influenced John Wesley during his 
visit there in 1738. That influence resulted in a theological construct that would 
have decisive influence upon later American Methodist revivals.?! 

Halle had interaction with both of these proto-revivalist movements. 
As noted, the first inter-confessional love feast held by the French prophets 
was held at Halle under the oversight of Francke, although the Halle faculty 
censured the movement and its future operations were conducted elsewhere.?? 
As for the Silesian revival, it had direct influence on the young John Wesley 


20 Ward notes that its auditorium accommodated at least 5,000 worshippers. (p. 95). 

21 Wesley reported in his journal that his important distinction between “being justified” 
and “having the full assurance of faith through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost” came 
from his encounter with the preaching of Christian David at Herrnhut. This distinction 
would provide theological framework for the holiness revivals that swept through 
American Methodism and related traditions of revivalism in the nineteenth century. See 
John Wesley, Journal and Diaries (1735-38) in W.R. Ward and Richard P. Heitzenrater, eds., 
The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John Wesley (Nashville, 1984), pp. 270-272. 

22 Max Goebel, “Geschichte der wahren Inspirations-Gemeinden, von 1688 bis 1850,” 
304-305. 
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through Christian David, so that this too carried Francke’s imprint. Nevertheless, 
although he bought into this revival effort, it was reform, not revival, that was 
basic to Francke’s original program in Halle.?3 


Prophecy 

According to Spener’s Pia Desideria (1675) and his “hopes for better times,’ the 
old age of Christendom would be renewed, and be marked by the demise of 
the Catholic Church and the conversion of the Jews. Spener’s doctoral disserta- 
tion on The Revelation of John, and the hope it engendered for the completion 
of salvation history, were essential to his reform proposals for the Lutheran 
states. In the case of radical Pietists, the prophetic vision included a coming 
millennial age, sometimes called the age of the Spirit. 

However, the systematic exposition of the prophetic spirit in Pietism and in 
later revivalism may be traced to the work of Johannes Cocceius (d. 1669) of 
the University of Franeker. Within the Reformed communities of Holland 
and Germany, the federal theology of Cocceius?* and its attending symbolic- 
prophetic and typological biblical exegesis developed by the Dutch biblical 
scholar Campegius Vitringa, shifted the focus of dogmatics from Aristotle to a 
biblical/covenantal hermeneutic. That schema provided the historical dyna- 
mism for the Reformed Pietist “order of salvation” (Heilsordnung) that was 
popularized by Friedrich A. Lampe (d.1727). Lampe’s major work, Geheimnis 
des Gnadenbundes*® offered a basis for revitalization within the world 
Reformed community of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The radical 
sectarians generally worked within the historical/eschatological dynamic as 
well, but without the counterbalance of ministering to the unconverted as well 
as to the converted, and also without the dogmatic and institutional super- 
structure of Christendom.?® 


23 “Francke was basically a preacher of reform rather than revival” notes Ward in The 
Protestant Evangelical Awakening, p. 72. 

24  Cocceius (d.1669) shifted the center of systematic theology in Protestantism from an 
Aristotelian to a biblical/covenantal model which became critical for Reformed and also 
Lutheran theology in the eighteenth century. See Grete Möller, “Föderalismus und 
Geschichtsbetrachtung im XII. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 50 (1931), 
292-340. 

25 F.A. Lampe, Geheimnis des Gnadenbundes (Bremen, 1712-1719), 6 volumes. 

26 In The Federal Theology of Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669) (Leiden, 2001), Willem J. van 
Asselt has critiqued a one-sided emphasis that interprets Cocceius by an “evolutionary,” 
salvation history model, rather than acknowledging a “synthetic” model, which recog- 
nizes the “vertical” emphasis in Cocceius that focuses on the Trinity, the divine decrees, 
and predestination. Van Asselt is to be commended for offering a more comprehensive 
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The influence of prophecy in the stream of Reformed Pietists can be seen 
both among the Inspirationists and the Silesian revivalists: 

(1) Among Lampe’s students was chaplain Knauth, the Reformed court 
preacher at Halle who sanctioned the first interconfessional love feast of the 
Inspirationists to be celebrated at that university. Knauth was dismissed from 
his post for allowing this indiscretion.?” Inspirationists, with their revolution- 
ary and counter-cultural history, were feared by Halle Pietists. Their court 
preacher had seen this unpartisan love feast of the Inspirationists as evidence 
of extraordinary manifestations of godly revelation in the latter days of the 
history of the church.?8 These diasporic revivalists were popularly dubbed 
the New Prophets, reminiscent of Montanism or the Inspired. Their base 
was in the traditional radical Pietist enclave, the principality of Berleburg- 
Wittgenstein, where they left their mark on the radical Pietist Berleburg Bible, 
in which the older Philadelphian and the newer Inspirationist themes 
converge.?? The Halle-trained Gruber, and his successor Rock, itinerant evan- 
gelists who led the Inspirationists, directed the network of lay witnesses who 
traversed the Empire, preaching revival, not reform, under prophetic inspira- 
tion and holding interconfessional love feasts among displaced religious 
seekers irrespective of their confessional background. The unpartisan revival 
they launched from Halle was later extended to the volatile mix of displaced 
persons in Silesia with the arrival there of Johann Friedrich Rock on behalf of 
the Inspirationists’ hope of gathering all those belonging to the coming church 
of the Spirit. 

Prophecy and revival, Inspirationist style, also found new supporters from 
unlikely places. The physician Johann S. Carl came under their influence in the 
Wetterau and became editor of the Geistliche Fama (News of the Spirit). It was 
the first publication to chronicle the spontaneous revivals then spreading 
throughout the Empire and beyond.3° Carl also caught wind of revival in 


exposition of Cocceius’ federal system, yet, the “heilsgeschichltlich” and prophetic themes 
in Cocceius exercised a great influence upon Reformed Pietism, as van Asselt acknowl- 
edges in his graph (p. 340). It is that line that we find in Lampe and Otterbein, who under- 
stood Cocceius as their inspiration. It remains important, therefore, to identify the 
salvation history motif in Reformed Pietism and the influence of Cocceian themes. 

27 Goebel, “Geschichte der wahren Inspirations-Gemeinden,” 304. 

28 Other federalists studied by Knauth were Vitringa, Roell, Burmann, Witsius, as well as 
Cocceius. See Goebel, “Geschichte,” 304. 

29 The Berleburger Bibel was an eight-volume annotated translation of the Bible with com- 
mentary, edited by Johann Friedrich Haug. See Douglas H. Shantz, An Introduction to 
German Pietism (Baltimore, 2013), chapter 8. 

30 The Geistliche Fama was published from 1730 to 1744 in 30 installments. 
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America and in England with his reports on the awakenings under Jonathan 
Edwards and the Wesleys, believing that these indicated a breaking of the 
structure of decadent Christendom in Europe and the imminent fall of “priest- 
craft” allied to monarchy in the Old World, to make way for the sway of the 
Spirit. Carl wrote of these events as follows: 


Even the simple peasant class and especially the mob in all sorts of coun- 
tries give independent evidence of more understanding and desire to 
learn than in previous centuries, and they gradually begin to see with 
their own eyes into the things concerning the salvation of their souls; 
many thousands of witnesses arise in our way daily, not only in blind 
Popery, who tear themselves from darkness in Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, 
and Carinthia; but the light is spreading in all sects, most of all among 
simple and lowly people, even further.?! 


Inspirationists drew to their cause separatists like Gottfried Neumann, who 
found a deep sense of community with the love feasts and joyous singing that 
addressed their isolation, living as they were in lonely waiting for the elusive 
Day ofthe Lord to break the hold of darkness in fallen human society. 

This prophetic-driven revivalism also caught the attention of Count 
Zinzendorf. He detected in the Inspirationists the making of a Philadelphian 
society of brotherly love, that he had admired in the Philadelphian-ordered 
principality of Ebersdorf, for which his wife Erdmuthe Dorothea served as 
Countess.?2 In his effort to extend Moravian influence beyond Herrnhut to the 
west, his emissary Christian David met with a large gathering of Inspirationists, 
while Zinzendorf sought leverage with Rock, inviting him to visit Herrnhut.3® 
The meeting turned into a disaster when Rock judged the community there as 
too hierarchical and liturgical and devoid of the Spirit. Both Rock and 
Zinzendorf, however, in their different ways, caught the vision of prophecy. 
Ward explained the import of the reception these prophets received as signify- 
ing that “prophecy had now been transformed into revival” and the vision of 
this strenuous evangelism was a view to “gathering in all the children of the 
Prophets, from among all sects and peoples.” 

The original hope of delivery from the tyranny of Louis XIV was transformed 
into the (equally illusory) expectation that the structure of authority in central 


31 J.S. Carl, Geistliche Fama (n.pl., 1733-43), 23, 6-7; cited in Ward, Protestant Evangelical 
Awakening, pp. 168-169. 

32 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Régime, p. 113. 

33 Ward, Protestant Evangelical Awakening, pp. 171-173. 
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and northern Europe had been so undermined that outbreaks of revival might 
be expected anywhere.** 

(2) In like manner, the Silesian revival was born in prophecy. Spener and 
Francke may not have anticipated a situation where revitalization would take 
place without an intact church structure, as it did in Silesia.?° This happened 
with the child prophets in camp meetings with praying and singing, often 
against their parents’ wishes,3® and with the purpose of bearing witness to a 
coming day when the Protestant churches and schools of their homeland 
would be restored. These prophecies from children lacking personal memories 
of the Protestant past?’ awoke memories and hopes for a new day within their 
elders. In similar fashion, the revival stemming from Steinmetz’ ministry in 
Teschen spread to Herrnhut when that Moravian center was divided in its rela- 
tions with the Lutheran parish and its commitment to the Unity of the 
Brethren. Revival began in the Lutheran church with preachers from Teschen 
(Liberda and Schwedler), followed by prayer vigils led by Christian David. 
A children’s revival opened the impulse to pray under prophetic inspiration. 
The impact of the Silesian revival, in its new location at Herrnhut, had the 
effect of lowering barriers among members of the Moravian community that 
threatened its life and mission. It also assisted Zinzendorf in establishing 
pastoral oversight.38 


The Metamorphosis of Mystical Spirituality through Revivalism 
This prophetic mode of gathering the children of God was the revivalist ver- 
sion of achieving the seventeenth century mystical spiritualist vision of the 
Philadelphians. The English Philadelphians linked an emerging community of 
brotherly love with an eventual universal reconciliation of all things (apocatas- 
tasis panton). Their spiritualist worldview was influenced by the theosophy of 
Jakob Boehme, thanks to English translations of his works in the seventeenth 
century. For the radicals, these end time events would occur apart from any 
involvement with the structures of Christendom. After 1700, those who 
followed in the train of Jane Leade (d. 1704) and her German supporters, espe- 
cially Heinrich Horch among the German Reformed and the Petersens among 


34 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Regime, p. 20. 

35 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Régime, p. 93. 

36 Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Regime, p. 94. 

37 Ward notes that it had been half a century since the Protestant churches were removed. 
Ward, Christianity under the Ancien Régime, p. 95. 

38 Erich Beyreuther, Zinzendorf und die sich allhier beisammen finden (Marburg, 1959), 
pp. 206-207, cited in Ward, Protestant Evangelical Awakening, p. 127. 
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the Lutherans, began to read these coming changes in light of the disappoint- 
ment of many sectarians that the millennial kingdom did not occur in the 
decisive year 1700. It had been fervently hoped that the parousia would 
signify a fitting end to the brutalities of the seventeenth century. When 1700 
passed without this expected eschatological crisis, the Philadelphian ideal 
persisted in different forms; among some, the focus shifted to revivalism.39 

When transferred to Germany, Philadelphian thought came under the 
influence of German federal theology based in Cocceius, as mediated to the 
radicals by Heinrich Horch.*° The key to the interpretation of Scripture shifted 
from the Boehmist theosophy and cosmology, built on Wisdom (Sophia) as 
the true bride of Christ, to a prophetic reading of the biblical text based on 
the dispensations of history set forth in the covenant theology of Cocceius. The 
Philadelphians, working from Leade’s great vision of the Virgin Wisdom, 
sought the secret to a virginal life. The Philadelphian Society that she founded 
in London, in 1694, aspired to attain a true spiritual church as a remnant 
group called out of all parts of Christendom. While Leade’s vision was for 
the remnant, the Inspirationists’ vision was for the many, at least in their 
unitive stage at Halle. In this shift, the distinction of letter and spirit now 
referred not to a mystical-allegorical schema imposed on the text but rather to 
a typological, prophetic outlook, signifying an imminent age within history 
when the full meaning of the covenant of grace would be lived out by an 
obedient, Spirit-filled fellowship of the godly. This hermeneutical shift from 
Boehmist Philadelphianism to a federalist outlook was also a step toward the 
revivalist hope of a “general spread of the gospel”*! in historical terms, without 
the cosmological overlay of Boehmist Philadelphianism.*? 


39 For a development of this trajectory, see Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism 
(Lanham nj and Toronto, 2007). 

40 Horch also produced the symbolic-prophetic Marburg Bibel, which was repressed by the 
state church authorities in Germany for its departure from Protestant Orthodoxy: 
Mystische und Prophetische Bibel/das ist Die ganze Heil. Schrifft/Altes und Neues 
Testaments/Auffs neue nach dem grund verbessert/sampt Erklärung/Der fürnehmsten 
Sinnbilder und Weissagungen/Sonderlich Des H. Lieds Salomons und der Offenbarung J.C./ 
Wie auch/Denen fürnehmsten Lehren/bevoraus die sich in diese letzte Zeiten schicken 
(Marburg, 1712). 

4ı This was the title of John Wesley’s sermon on the renewal of Pentecost in world 
Christianity, beginning with the Methodist revival in Anglicanism. See The Works of John 
Wesley (3rd ed), 6, Sermon 63, pp. 277-287. 

42 Another proto-revivalist influenced by the Philadelphian vision of a spiritual church 
replacing old divisions was Ernst Hochmann von Hochenau (1670-1721), an itinerant 
writer and preacher who provided the most appealing religious option in that diverse 
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Confessionalism 

Even mystical spiritualists, perhaps those most opposed to the confessional 
churches of that polemical age of Protestant Orthodoxy, found it useful if not 
expedient to establish normative declarations of their faith commitments. 
This tendency included those who contributed to the rise of a revivalist 
ethos within continental Pietism. A case in point is the London Philadelphian 
Society, who required members to subscribe to a creed, replete with 
Boehmist presuppositions.*? This expectation was rejected by their German 
friends when London's representative, Johann Dittmar, sought to introduce 
Philadelphian thought in Germany under the “dawning golden age of the 
Spirit.’44 Fear of adverse political consequences led these friends to prefer an 
informal society of brotherly love in the Spirit. 

Nevertheless, a confession of faith was composed by the early Philadelphian- 
influenced revivalist in the Wetterau, Ernst Hochmann von Hochenau 
(1670-1721), who along with Alexander Mack was influential in the formation 
of the German Baptist Brethren (the present-day Church of the Brethren) at 
Schwarzenau in 1708. An itinerant writer and preacher in the Wetterau and 
later Berleburg, Hochmann began holding meetings filled with ecstatic wor- 
ship and love feasts intended to signify the approach of the age of the Spirit. 
In line with federalist use of biblical typology, his intent was to restore the 
order of Melchizedek in renunciation of the “sects” (state-sponsored ecclesial 
bodies).4° This new priestly order was identified with each person reborn in 
the Spirit in renunciation of the old confessional churches and their fallen 
sign, water baptism. His ministry bore the radical Pietist marks of announcing 
the coming age of the Spirit alongside strong jeremiads prophesying the 
destruction of Babel, his designation for the state churches and their hold 
on the population. All external forms of worship were now “adiaphora” 
(non essential) and were to be shunned in favor of large revivalist gatherings, 
marked with ecstatic worship as evidence of the Spirit's fire. The opposition to 
the old confessional order led to his frequent imprisonment in the Wetterau. 
Upon release from prison in Detmold in 1702, he was required to compose and 
sign a confession of faith. This coerced confession would be affirmed as the 


urban market place for nourishing a hopeful future for those rising from the ranks of an 
agrarian serfdom. Hochmann set the tone for a pneumatological brand of revivalism that 
resisted the authority of the state churches in the name of the end-time “church of the 
Spirit” whose arrived he announced in enthusiastic homilies. 

43 Schneider, German Radical Pietism, p. 67. 

44 Schneider, German Radical Pietism, p. 68. 

45 Genesis 14:18-20; Hebrews 5:6-11. 
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credo for the religious societies formed under the aegis of Hochenau’s 
ministry. It was a credo that stood over against the official confessional docu- 
ments of the Reformed principalities in which Hochenau was ministering. 
A Trinitarian affirmation, his confession relates the Godhead to the indwelling 
Christ, through whom the Spirit-baptized will become “not only righteous but 
entirely sanctified.”46 

Following on the heels of Hochmann von Hochenau's revival activities, the 
long anticipated “age of Philadelphia’ was given new impetus in the revival 
associated with the Inspirationists. However misguided the New Prophets 
(Inspirationists) may have been perceived, markers were painstakingly set in 
place by their leaders, Gruber and Rock, to gauge what constitutes prophecy 
that is biblical. To that end, confessional norms were instituted that offered 
a theological grounding for this revival movement, based on appeals to the 
fruit as well as the gifts of the Spirit. These norms were sought as prophecy 
proliferated. Norms of accountability were sought by the leaders to keep the 
movement on track. Twelve “Instruments” were instituted by Gruber’s son, 
Johann Adam, to regulate those communities of Inspiration that were “true” or 
authentic. Visitations were conducted, resulting in the formation of classes 
of members, ordered by age and levels of spiritual maturity. Each class was 
led by a director and two elders who met in conferences to administer the 
work and provide for the poor. Their authority was considered valid only when 
Spirit-led.4” 

After 1716, subscribing to Gruber’s “Basis for Faith and Responsibility” 
(“Glaubensgrund und Verantwortung”) was part of being a New Prophet in the 
Budingen community of the Inspired. In federalist fashion, its focus was placed 
on an “Economy of Inspiration” (“Inspirations-Öekonomie”).*8 This document 
reflects an increasingly scrutinized and routinized movement, rather than one 
marked by free prophecy as at the beginning of the movement. Being in the 
form of a catechism, its fifty-four questions were those that had first been 
posed by their interrogators, the civil authorities of Pfalz-Zweibrucken, who 


46 Hochmann develops this theme at length in his confessional document, Das Detmolder 
Blaubensbekenntnis (November 19-30, 1702), found in Heinz Renkewitz, Hochmann von 
Hochenau (Breslau, 1935; repr. Witten, 1969), p. 404. Hochmann avoided the Luther Bible, 
preferring instead the Piscator Bible, produced at Herborn (1605-1619) by Johannes 
Piscator in the Ramist style of pedagogy, which was foundational to the emerging federal- 
ist stream of Reformed Pietism. 

47 See the discussion of these confessional norms in Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 
p. 122, and Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, p. 167. 

48 The exposition of this text is given in Goebel, “Geschichte,” 426-438. Its theme reflects 
Poiret’s Oeconomie Divine, which Gruber read during his student days at Tübingen. 
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took legal action against them for their rejection of official confessionalism. 49 
Their answers to these questions embodied their declaration of freedom from 
submission to the means of grace as then practiced, which they saw as the 
“misuse of holy things.” They also vowed to regulate their use of prophecy 
according to the revelation of holy Scripture.5° These confessional points come 
together in the climactic affirmation that 


The entire Economy of Inspiration with all its witnesses and spiritual 
operations aim and work toward the restoration within humanity of the 
image of God, Christ, the new creature, through the Spirit of faith, which 
is active through love. The basic principle of this doctrine and life is 
Christ in us, fellowship with Christ, and following Christ in unconditional 
obedience...We are striving Christians.°! 


For a time the Inspirationists outstripped the Moravians in numbers and influ- 
ence in the Wetterau, where they took over the former Moravian colony of 
Herrnhaag in 1749 and used it as a basis for their ministry for almost a century. 
When they were finally closed down by the provincial government, a remnant 
of their community emigrated to Iowa where they continue as the Amana 
community. From that American base the Society of the Inspired continued to 
dispatch occasional prophetic messages directed toward German society into 
the 1930s.52 

When Inspirationist revivalists made their forays into the Ruhr valley and 
into the city of Muhlheim, they served as channels for an urban-based, ecstatic 
religious environment which was formative in the early life of Gerhard 
Tersteegen (1697-1769). His writings would become a major vehicle of spiritual 
guidance for early German-speaking revivalists in North America, where they 
were frequently reprinted. Reared in the milieu of the Reformed congregation 
in Muhlheim, Tersteegen has been called the most remarkable figure in the 
entire history of religious revival.53 He found his spiritual center in his solitary 
life of prayer, gifted lyricism, reverence for all persons, and in his study of the 
“select lives of holy souls,” a massive collection of Catholic mystical writers 


49 Goebel, “Geschichte,” 435. 

50 Goebel, “Geschichte,” 435. 

51 Gruber, “Glaubens Grund und Verantwortung” (1716), cited in Goebel, “Geschichte,” 436. 

52 For further treatment, see Frank M. Moore, The Amana Society, 1867-1932: Accommodation 
of Old World Beliefs in a New World Frontier Setting (PhD dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 
1988). 

53 Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, p. 230. 
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which he translated into German.5+ By his winsome Christian persona, he 
guided seekers of the godly life into the presence of God in Christ through 
patient correspondence borne of compassion for humans in all conditions 
of need. 

A recluse by nature, Tersteegen renounced his solitude when those disci- 
pled to Christ by his correspondence and hymns persuaded him to enter the 
life of an itinerant revivalist, spawning major awakenings in northwest 
Germany and the Netherlands after 1750. His style was to adopt the language of 
the Inspirationists in his revival address, but without their focus on external 
gifts and ecstatic behavior.5> His message called for hearers to reproduce lives 
hid with Christ in God, to experience the ever-present indwelling of “Jesus 
Immanuel.” In this way he helped to reshape the language of mystical spiritual- 
ity into the practical piety of true Christianity. 

Tersteegen’s revivalist bent also found expression in prophecy. His writings 
join Johann Arndt’s True Christianity as the most frequently reprinted Pietist 
works in American history.5* He embodies what the radical Pietist historian 
Gottfried Arnold called “impartial” Christianity. That term does not infer mere 
latitudinarianism or lack of a clear confessional identity.5” On the contrary, 
Tersteegen began his quest as a “Friend of God” by subscribing to a self-com- 
posed confessional declaration. It was a letter to his Lord, abandoning himself 
to His Love, and sealed in his own blood. The letter shows a convergence of a 
covenantal and a confessional declaration: the former being initiated by God, 
and the latter the human response to that initiative.?8 


54 Gerhard Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen heiliger Seelen (1733-5), 3rd ed. 
(Essen, 1784-86). 

55 Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, pp. 232-240. 

56 See F. Ernest Stoeffler, Mysticism in the German Devotional Literature of Colonial 
Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, 14 (Allentown, 1949), chapter 1. 

57 Here the confessional commitment of radical Pietists is to be contrasted with the attitude 
of tolerant, non-committal gentility associated with the latitudinarians who formed a 
party within eighteenth century Anglicanism. Arnold traced a stream of mystical spiritu- 
ality through the history of Christianity that ran counter to the polemical credos of offi- 
cial church bodies, cf. Gottfried Arnold, Unparteiische Kirchen und Ketzer Historie 
(Giessen, 1699). This emphasis was a prominent motif for later United Brethren in Christ, 
whose protocol required that members remain “unparteiisch” (unpartisan), signifying 
“free from sin and a party spirit.” cf. A.W. Drury, “Protol of the United Brethren in Christ” 
(September 25, 1800 and September 23, 1801) in Arthur C. Core, Philip William Otterbein: 
Pastor, Ecumenist (Dayton, 1968), p. 121. 

58 On Green Thursday, 1724, Tersteegen wrote: “My Jesus! I sign myself over to you, my only 
Saviour and Bridegroom Jesus Christ, as your entire and eternal possession. I renounce 
from my heart all rights and powers over myself such as Stan may have wrongly bestowed 
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Pentecost Reclaimed 

The representatives of Pietist-influenced revivalism, presented above, demon- 
strate the in-breaking of the church of the Spirit by an appeal to a renewed age 
of Pentecost.5? Each of the major figures treated in this study made reference 
to this theme in the course of their ministry.6° We find this theme implicit 
throughout the testimonies of the Inspirationists. Pentecost was also the 
theme of the collection of revival addresses published by Steinmetz as an 
outcome of his revival work at the Jesus Church in Teschen (Upper Silesia). 
In addition to chronicling the spread of the gospel among the diaspora peoples 
of Eastern Europe in those destabilizing days, he published a now obscure 
volume on The sealing of the faithful with the Holy Spirit in some hours of 
Pentecost-inspiration from Ephesians 4:30.51 The volume was intended to nur- 
ture those drawn into revival through his ministry in a mega church of several 
thousand refugees. 6? 

In the hands of Tersteegen, the Pentecost theme was featured in a major 
revival address he presented in 1753 to a large crowd of religious seekers 
in Amsterdam. He recounts three manifestations of Pentecost in the biblical 
witness to salvation history. Then, he appeals to the theme in the genre of a 
prophetic exhortation: 


on me. From this evening on,...your wrestling and sweating of blood in the Garden of 
Gethsemane have purchased me as your possession and bride...May your Spirit seal what 
your unworthy possession has written in all simplicity. Gerhard Tersteegen.’ The text of 
Tersteegen’s “blood letter” (1724) is found in English translation in Shantz, An Introduction 
to German Pietism, pp. 300, 301. The original of Tersteegen’s blood-signed covenant is 
located in the Landeskirchenarchiv in Diisseldorf. 

59 In that connection, it is appropriate that his revival preaching began in response to 
outbreaks of revival in the Wetterau on Pentecost in 1699 and 1700 (cf.). 

60 This is a theme treated in the following study: Steven O'Malley, Pentecost and the New 
Humanity (publication pending). 

61 J.A. Steinmetz, Von der Versiegelung der Gläubigen mit dem heiligen Geist, in einigen 
Pfingst-Erbauungstunden aus Epheser 4,30 (Frankfurt a. M, 1857). Steinmetz first pub- 
lished this work in the mid eighteenth century in the wake of his revival ministry at 
Teschen. 

62 Steinmetz, Von der Versiegelung der Gläubigen mit dem heiligen Geist, in einigen Pfingst- 
Erbauungstunden aus Epheser 4,30. 

63 These glorious manifestations of God were at Sinai, the Lukan Pentecost, and in the com- 
ing Judgment of all (Romans 2:9-12,16). See Albert Löschhorn and Winfried Zeller, eds., 
Gerhard Tersteegen; Geistliche Reden (Göttingen, 1979), “Rede 53 über apg 2,1-4, gehalten 
am 2. Pfingsttage, dem 11.6. 1753,” and in translation: “The Outpouring of the Holy Ghost,” in 
Gerhard Tersteegen, Sermons and Hymns (Hampton, TN, n.d.), pp. 40-41. 
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O, let us strive to be unanimous! Let us incessantly and unweariedly strive 
after it! If we cannot outwardly unite with [others of faith], let us at least 
do it in spirit. I am certain that, according to Zeph 3:10, the Lord will bring 
souls together more and more from all places and corners of the earth, 
from all the different religious bodies, and lead and guide them all to the 
one thing needful! The vital need for all is the baptism with the Spirit and 
the heavenly unction to the conversion and the renewal into the image of 
God which entirely depends upon it, to the great mystery which has been 
hid from the beginning of the world and from all ages but which is now 
revealed to the saints of God, which is Christ in us...6* 


The six features of Pietist-influenced revivalism identified in this study® find 
their resonance in the New World among a different set of proto-revivalists, 
also with Pietist pedigrees. 


The Transatlantic Revivals 


Ulrich Bister observed an extension of revitalization networks in Western 
Europe to European diaspora groups in North America during the first half of 
the eighteenth century.®® These networks have apparently been largely invisi- 
ble to English-speaking scholars of American religious history. In addition to 
the transference of old networks, there was formation of new networks in 
the new world that reflected the influence of literature produced in the Pietist 
networks in continental Europe. 

The German settlement in colonial North America began in 1683 with the 
arrival of radical Pietist sectarians and mystical spiritualists at the invitation of 
proprietor William Penn and the Golden Book of Queen Anne. By 1751 there 
were 90,000 Germans in Pennsylvania, representing a full spectrum of ecclesial 
traditions, and by 1790 that number grew to 600,000 out of a population of 
3.5 million in the colonies.6” Many of the Swiss and Germans brought with 


64  Tersteegen, “Outpouring of the Holy Ghost,” p. 53. 

65 Features of Pietist-influenced revivalism might also have been documented with refer- 
ence to the legacy of the Salzburg expellees, or the Swiss revival under Samuel Koenig. 

66 Ulrich Bister, “Gerhard Tersteegen—Die Rezeption seiner Schriften in Nordamerika und 
sein dortiger Freundeskreis,’ in M. Kock (ed.), Gerhard Tersteegen— Evangelische Mystik 
inmitten der Aufklärung (Köln, 1997), pp. 123-134. 

67 Most of the immigrants were from Switzerland and the Palatinate, areas where Pietism 
had made headway. See F. Ernest Stoeffler, ed., Continental Pietism and Early American 
Christianity (Grand Rapids, M1, 1976), p. 212. 
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them their Pietist convictions and literature, particularly the works of Arndt 
and Tersteegen, which were the most frequently reprinted Pietist authors 
in North America. The discussion of Pietist influence upon the awakenings 
in the British North American colonies has given less focus to the indigenous 
movements of revival among German Americans in the colonial and post- 
colonial eras. These will be treated under the headings ofthe Otterbein-Boehm 
movement and the tradition of German-American revivalism associated 
with Jacob Albright and the Evangelical Association, which were the two larg- 
est and most influential of indigenous German-American revival church 
bodies.68 


Somewhat surprisingly, the first document in Abingdon’s sourcebook, 
The History of American Methodism, is not a text from Wesley but a sermon 
published by Philip William Otterbein (1726-1813) in Pennsylvania in 1763. This 
piece is the result of the rise of an incipient revival movement among the 
German Reformed, Mennonites, and others groups in the colony such as 
Schwenkfelders and Dunkers. The sermon, delivered in the Reformed church in 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, in 1760, helped lay the foundation for a series 
of “great meetings” (grosse Versammlungen) held in Southeastern Pennsylvania 
in that decade.®9 These initiatives preceded the sending of the first Methodist 


68 They together grew to achieve a critical mass of 763,000 in the United States (1963) and 
close to one million worldwide in their mission enterprises. Other groups related to the 
Otterbein/Boehm and Albright movements in their inception included the River 
Brethren, now Brethren in Christ, the United Brethren in Christ Old Constitution, the 
United Christian Church, the Evangelical Congregational Church, the Evangelical Church 
of North America, and the Missionary Church. The United Brethren in Christ represented 
the ninth largest American church body (including Catholic and Jewish bodies) in 1906. 
Evangelicals also had a significant presence in Canada as well as in Germany and 
Switzerland. These church bodies all stood in a revivalist tradition. Other German- 
American immigrant-related movements and church bodies include the Church of the 
Brethren, the German Baptist Brethren, the Amish, the Schwenkfelder Church, the 
Rappites, the Amana Colony, and the Winebrennarian Church of God, among other 
groups. A Scandinavian-American Pietist/revivalist denomination is the Evangelical 
Covenant Church, as well as the Evangelical Free Church. A German-American body that 
opposed Pietist influences includes the Evangelical Synod of North America, the 
American counterpart to the Prussian Union of Lutherans and Reformed in the 19th 
century. That body was joined to the church Otterbein served, the German Reformed 
(later Reformed Church in the United States) in 1934 to form the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, which in turn was united with the Congregational Church in 1957 to form the 
United Church of Christ. See Steven O’Malley, On the Journey Home: Mission History of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church (New York, 2003). 

69 Some “great meetings” may have drawn as many as one thousand seekers. 
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preachers to America by John Wesley.” They also differed in language and 
strategy from the Methodists. Otterbein is included in the volume as the earli- 
est documented Methodist in view of the union between his spiritual succes- 
sors and the Methodists in 1968, 205 years after the publication of the sermon. 
The connection is also represented by Otterbein’s acceptance of the invitation 
from the first Methodist leader, Francis Asbury, to assist in the Methodist’s ordi- 
nation and consecration as the first superintendent (later called bishop) for the 
newly organized Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore (1784). 

Otterbein came to this event with the pedigree and experience grounded in 
the federalist tradition of Reformed theology he learned in the Herborn acad- 
emy, as well as unmistakable strands of influence from the radical German 
Pietist hermeneutics and spirituality.”! The Herborn academy provided the 
first group of missionaries to the German Reformed in North America in 1752, 
sent under the auspices of the classis of Amsterdam. This group included the 
revivalist pastor Philip William Otterbein. The Herborn graduates brought 
with them a pietistic rendition of the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), which 
made its great declaration that “I belong to my faithful Saviour” into the affir- 
mation of the converted believer who has experienced the regenerative work 
of the Spirit.”? This mission activity helped to facilitate the organization of 


70 However, in the 1760s there were a few non-appointed, lay Methodists who arrived from 
England and began local work in the colonies. 

71 The Reformed academy of Herborn provided the theological basis for an anti-scholastic 
approach to catechesis in their handling of the irenic Heidelberg Catechism of the 
German Reformed Church. Herborn was also the German center for the Ramist pedagogy 
that had long challenged the Aristotelian dominance of Protestant Orthodoxy. It was a 
method of reasoning that, in its theological application, led to the search for a biblical 
witness confirming Christian truth claims, and this in turn contributed to the rise of 
Cocceian federalism and its symbolic-prophetic mode of biblical interpretation. The 
Ramist pedagogy was summarized by the editor of the works of TJ. Frelinghuysen, the 
Dutch Reformed leader of the Great Awakening in New Jersey, as “drawing one matter out 
of another, thereby discovering the state and condition of his auditors to themselves.” 
Frelinghuysen taught this technique to Whitefield, who used it effectively in his revival 
preaching in the American colonies. See Hendrik Visscher, Preface to his translation of 
TJ. Frelinghuysen, “A Clear Demonstration of a Righteous and Ungodly Man, in the 
Frame, Way, and End” (1731), cited in James Tanis, “Reformed Pietism in Colonial America,” 
in Stoeffler, Continental Pietism, p. 55. This closely resembled the revival preaching tech- 
nique of Otterbein a generation later. Tanis (op. cit.) notes that “this method of thinking 
[not accepted by John Wesley, who was Aristotelian] was a major factor in the revivals 
which were to mark this phase of Pietism’s upsurge.” [editor’s gloss] 

72 For the Herborn theology of Reformed Pietism, see Steven O’Malley, Pilgrimage of Faith; 
the Legacy of the Otterbeins (Metuchen, 1973). 
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Reformed North American émigrés into parishes. However, under the impetus 
of Otterbein, what began as the missional extension of the German Reformed 
confessional church life in the Middle Colonies developed into revivalism, 
reaching the unchurched diaspora population that was pouring into Maryland 
and Pennsylvania in the decades leading up to the American Revolution. 

The core event that defined the ministry of Otterbein in the American set- 
ting was his participation in something called by German-American revival- 
ists, a great meeting (grosse Versammlung) at the Isaac Long barn in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1766 or 1767. There he heard the Mennonite preacher 
and bishop Martin Boehm (d. 1812) testify to his recent experience of the 
Wiedergeburt (new birth). Otterbein, an ordained missionary pastor represent- 
ing of the official Reformed classis of Amsterdam, had come unannounced to 
the meeting. Upon hearing the preacher’s winsome testimony, he stepped 
forward in a crowd of several hundred ecstatic religious seekers to embrace 
the preacher, with the words “wir sind Brüder” (we are brethren). Given the 
tragic history of persecution of Anabaptists by representatives of European 
Christendom during the 240 years preceding this event, the climactic feature 
of that meeting is all the more surprising.” 

The Long barn meeting launched an informal brotherhood of revival 
preachers from the ranks of these two divergent church traditions whose ties 
would continue to be strengthened over the next three decades in the midst of 
the crisis of the American Revolution. Their larger vision was not to build their 
respective denominational churches that each was ordained to serve. It was to 
sense an awakening from the Holy Spirit to revitalize and gather all who sought 
to be true children of God from among the sectarian groups of colonial 
Pennsylvania and Maryland.” As Donald Yoder explained, the Pennsylvania 
Germans of the mid-eighteenth century were divided into three main ethnic 
communities based on religious confession: there were the church Deutsch 
(Lutherans and Reformed), the plain Deutsch (Mennonites, Amish, and other 
Anabaptist groups), and the newly emerging “bush meeting” Deutsch, like 


73  Boehm’s participation in the revival movement, with its sense of abandonment in love to 
God, he deemed a more compelling choice than continuing in his Mennonite sectarian 
identity. He would subsequently be excluded from the Mennonites for his participation 
in this new movement. Schrag cites the Mennonite bishop Christian Burkholder as 
arguing in favor of the ethical focus of the Mennonite heritage against Pietism and its 
emphasis on spiritual experience. See Martin H. Schrag, “The Impact of Pietism upon the 
Mennonites in Early American Christianity,” in Stoeffler, Continental Pietism and Early 
American Christianity, p. 105. 

74 Donald Yoder, Pennsylvania Spirituals (Lancaster, 1961), pp. 43-48. 
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those responding to the “big meetings” conducted in the open air and in barns 
by Otterbein and Boehm. These men, and those who heard them, were deci- 
sively influenced by Pietist streams of spirituality and proto-revivalism to 
form new structures of Christian community that would be indigenous to their 
new environment in a colony dedicated to religious toleration and liberty of 
conscience. 

As in the European revivals based in Pietism, the German-American mis- 
sional initiatives spearheaded by the Otterbein-Boehm movement represented 
ministry to a diasporic population of émigrés and their families. The process 
of “churching” this expanding population by missionaries from the Lutheran 
and Reformed authorities in Europe was far from complete, as the supply of 
missionaries was insufficient for the population that had arrived. Many settlers 
had turned away from concerns for religious faith given the necessities of eking 
out an existence in what was for Europeans essentially a wilderness. Further, 
the Otterbein-Boehm initiative primarily concerned revitalization, not mis- 
sion to a pre-Christian population, because the German settlers were ordinar- 
ily from the confessional church traditions, or had chosen to be separated from 
them, as in the case of radical Pietists, who were among the earliest to arrive 
from Germany at Penn’s invitation. 

Otterbein represents a transitional figure in the metamorphosis from 
Pietism to revivalism, and this is reflected in the content of his sermon in 1760. 
It was delivered in a German Reformed context but was applicable to anyone 
desiring to be awakened by the Spirit and to be released from bondage into the 
experience of new birth and the life of holiness in Christian community. As its 
published title suggests, “The Salvation Bringing Incarnation and Glorious 
Victory of Jesus Christ over the Devil and Death,” the sermon is a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the course of salvation history. It delineated the basis for 
human bondage by the analogy of the indentured servant—the condition of 
many German immigrants in that day. Otterbein’s case reflects a clear trajec- 
tory: one gains a certain right over a person when one holds any of that per- 
son’s property. So, to the extent that there is sin (ie. bondage to self and the 
devil) in one’s life, to that extent we are not our own. Hence the powerful reign 
of the kingdom of Satan. The devil could find none of his evil in Christ, and so 
held no power over Him.”5 


75 Philip William Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung und der Heerliche Sieg 
Jesu Christi über den Teufel und Tod,” translated as “The Salvation-bringing Incarnation 
and Glorious Victory of Jesus Christ over the Devil and Death” (Lancaster, 1763), in Steven 
O'Malley, Early German-American Evangelicalism; Pietist Sources in Discipleship and 
Sanctification (Lanham, NJ, 1995), p. 21. 
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The preacher’s point was that one stands under wrath to the extent that one 
lives under the power of Satan. The mere external profession of grace, ex opere 
operato, is a delusional “building on a Christ who is merely outside of us.’”6 
There is a twofold response of grace to this condition: (1) Christ’s death has 
“reconciled His heavenly Father to us, and (2) Christ has given us a picture of 
what He must do within us: destroy the kingdom of Satan within us even as He 
has destroyed this kingdom outside of us.’”” This transformation occurs as 
Christ “assumes a form [Gestalt] within us”—a painful, costly transformation 
that embodies what Otterbein intends by the phrase “new birth.” This dichot- 
omy illustrates the fourth point in our morphology of Pietist-related revival- 
ism: the adaptation of an inward/outward dichotomy from its usage in mystical 
spiritualism to the prophetic, future-oriented dynamic provided by the dispen- 
sational context of federal theology. His summons is “pressing toward the goal” 
of “Christ in us, the hope of glory,’ so that “the higher degree of godly life 
attained in this life, the firmer the hope...for that future openness and joy in 
God.””® Otterbein presents his invitation in the jeremiad of a revivalist, address- 
ing those living carelessly as being under the wrath of God: 


For the sake of God take note and listen to me! ...If you think God should 
heed you, why are you so careless...so stubborn? You may be thinking, 
‘this does not apply to us’. Very well then! Are you converted? ...What sin 
in you has Jesus brought to death? Do Christ and His Spirit live and dwell 
within you? What good thing has grace wrought within you?”? 


The homily—the only extant sermon from Otterbein that survives®°—also 
mediates the Philadelphian themes which envisioned the city of those recon- 
ciled in Christ and with one another by the Spirit’s illuminating and convicting 
work.®! A reference to Philadelphia—the coming city of brotherly love, not the 
existing colonial town—is implied in his citation of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev.21:27), which “nothing impure can enter.’ This means “no unregenerated 


76 Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,’ p. 26. 

77 Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,’ p. 26. 

78 Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,’ p. 33. 

79 Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,’ p. 33. 

80 The sermon was discovered in the Library of Congress by Arthur Core and first 
published in his Arthur C. Core, ed. Philip William Otterbein: Pastor, Ecumenist (Dayton, 
OH, 1968). 

81 “The Kingdom of Jesus Christ is...peace and joy with and in God.’ Otterbein, “Die 
Heilbringende Menschwerdung;” p. 30. 
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sinner has any hope.”82 For anyone who do not recognize his wretchedness 
apart from Christ, such a condition signifies that “God has removed the lamp- 
stand of his gospel from his place.”83 Whoever is oblivious to these matters is 
resistant to the ministry of the Holy Spirit, who seeks to prepare the godly for 
this coming age, “that they may have the right to the tree of life and that they 
may enter the city by the gates.’®* 

With the use of the “lampstand” motif, Otterbein’s sermon mediates the old 
Philadelphian hope, which, inthe context of eighteenth-century Inspirationists, 
saw the city of brotherly love as metaphor for the coming age of the Spirit. 
Here also we hear an echo of the Pentecost prayer of Tersteegen from the 
revival in Amsterdam in 1753. It was not just coincidental, since Otterbein pro- 
ceeded from the Pentecost meeting at the Long barn to mentor the youthful 
Christian Stahlschmidt, a disciple of Tersteegen who intentionally came from 
Tersteegen’s circle to be mentored by Otterbein at his Reformed parish in 
Pennsylvania.®5 

This coming Pentecostal age, would, in Otterbein’s perception, become a 
reality in the new world of North America in ways that had not been seen in 
Europe. It was this hope that had drawn this Reformed pastor in Lancaster to 
seek out a rural “big meeting” on Pentecost Sunday, 1766 (or 1767), and there to 
find and embrace a Mennonite as his brother in Christ, overturning the years 
of inhuman suffering that they had endured at the hands of clergy in Old World 
Christendom. Their plan was not to form a new denomination—though this 
act in the midst of a revival has been credited as the birth of the first American- 
born denomination—but rather, to track with the divinely manifested renewal 
of Pentecost that heralds the arrival of what Otterbein called “a more glorious 
age of the church on earth than ever has been known.”®° A surviving “letter 


82 Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,’ p. 28. Compare with Revelation 3:12, 
which identifies the members of Philadelphia as those marked with “...the name of the city 
of my God, the new Jerusalem which is coming down out of heaven from my God.” (NIV). 

83 “When I turned I saw seven golden lampstands,...and the seven lampstands are the seven 
churches.” (Revelation 112b and 20b). 

84 Revelation 22:14; Otterbein, “Die Heilbringende Menschwerdung,” p. 33. 

85  Stahlschmidt writes, “...I have been continuing this [literary] contact with him [Otterbein] 
for a long time, and through his friendly overtures and confidence I had been won to him. 
I thereby came to disclose to him my outward and also perchance my inward circum- 
stances. He took a sincere interest in these matters.” c.f. Die Pilgerreise zu Wasser und zu 
Lande (1799/repr.1862 in Stuttgart), Letter 42, in O’Malley, Early German-American 
Evangelicalism, p. 125. 

86 Otterbein, “Letter Concerning the Millennium’ (n.d.), in Core, ed., Philip William Otterbein: 
Pastor, Ecumenist, p. 102. 
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concerning the millennium” acknowledges his commitment to prophetic 
expectations in line with the reading of salvation history learned from his 
federalist tutors. He apparently envisioned a coming together of all godly seek- 
ers of an indwelling Christ, from all confessional persuasions then represented 
in the religious diversity of the Middle Colonies. For them the only qualifica- 
tion was the indwelling witness of the living Christ, through the Pentecostal 
gift of the Spirit—the festival being celebrated on the day of the Long barn 
meeting.8” 

This anticipated outcome of the revival in Pennsylvania gave promise of 
completing the unfinished business attempted by Zinzendorf and his abortive 
efforts in the colony, seeking to summon and erect the “Congregation of God in 
the Spirit,” and to institute brotherly love as the foundation of human commu- 
nity. Zinzendorf failed in 1742 to consummate this plan among the sectarians, 
who suspected his ulterior motives: a count presuming to orchestrate a peo- 
ples’ movement that claimed to be the work of the Spirit of God! Otterbein, 
however, did not come to the sectarians with a plan to preside over them. His 
intent was to address all German-speaking hearers, sectarian and non-religious 
alike, to enable them to discern and heed the Spirit speaking through the hom- 
ily, bearing witness to repentance and new birth by one who announced it but 
had yet to experience its deeper meaning, because the community of the 
reborn had yet to be manifested. 

The Long barn meeting was a revival moment not only for those penitents 
praying at its altars but also for Otterbein, the European educated Reformed 
pastor, who had encountered the Inspirationist revivals in the Wetterau and 
had brought along with him a set of the Berleburg Bible.88 At this meeting he 
discovered the barrier-breaking God of revival who would alter the preacher’s 
ministry from this time forth. He continued his pastoral duties in Reformed 
congregations in the New World, most notably in the Evangelical Reformed 
congregation at Baltimore. But his higher priority was his work with the emerg- 
ing “United Brotherhood in Christ Jesus,’ consisting of a contingent of pro- 
revival Reformed pastors, Mennonite preachers, and a smattering of Dunkers, 
Schwenkfelders, and others. They held meetings at his Baltimore church and in 
rural sites in Maryland in the 1770s and 1780s. 

In spite of his close friendship with Francis Asbury, he resisted Asbury’s 
entreaties to adopt Methodist discipline and classes as well as its system of 
episcopal appointment of preachers. Following a radical Pietist approach that 


87 The Long barn “great meeting” (grosse Versammlung) met on Pentecost Sunday, 1766 or 
1767, according to A.W. Drury, History of the United Brethren in Christ (Dayton, 1924), p. 42. 
88 See O'Malley, Pilgrimage of Faith, the Legacy of the Otterbeins (Metuchen, NJ, 1973), p. 169. 
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embodied Arnold’s portrayal of the true apostolic church as being “impartial” 
(unparteiisch) in form, the United Brethren in Christ adopted at their founding 
conference in 1800 the statute that they were to be an “impartial” brotherhood, 
“free from sin and a party spirit.’®° Shortly before his death in 1813, he con- 
sented to appeals to ordain lay preachers to continue the ministry of this 
movement beyond its original borders, into southwestern Ohio.°° A robust 
sense of participating in revival as the work of God drew colleagues to Otterbein 
and Boehm, such as Christian Newcomer, who summarized the core of their 
revival message in his Journal.?! 

It is not coincidental that, in the year following his death, Otterbein’s 
Confession of Faith for the United Brethren, written ca. 1789, was brought out 
and enacted by the conference of the United Brethren in Christ in 1815. Its con- 
tent reflects the features of a revitalization movement whose focus was on 
gathering the children of God for life in the coming age of the Spirit, now cast 
in the context of the new American republic. Among its chief features was an 
ordo salutis tied to a discussion of the authority of the Bible. It is not cited as 
the source of doctrine, as in Methodist Articles of Religion, but as guide 
(Richtschnur) for the believer/pilgrim to follow “under the influence of the 
Spirit of God.’9? Following the modified Calvinism of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the steps of salvation are presented as repentance, faith in Christ, forgiveness 
and the acceptance of discipleship based on Christ in us (in nobis). Article five 
declares the biblical message to be “the fall in Adam and salvation through 


Jesus Christ,”?® and the mission was to announce this message to the entire 
world. 


89 Protocol of the United Brethren in Christ, September 21, 1801, and May 13, 1812, in Core, 
ed., Philip William Otterbein: Pastor, Ecumenist, p. 121. 

90 The uB Book of Discipline reflected a more Presbyterian than Episcopal system of orders, 
with a single order of elders rather than the Methodist and Episcopal plan for two orders 
of deacons and elders. Also, UB lay preachers had equal voting rights with ordained min- 
isters, given their dedication to maintaining an unpartisan brotherhood that avoid all 
grades of hierarchy within their ranks. 

91 Schrag, “The Impact of Pietism upon the Mennonites in Early American Christianity,” 
p. 101. 

92 “Die Lehre der Vereinigten Brüder in Christo,’ Article 4, in A.W. Drury, Disciplines of the 
United Brethren in Christ (Dayton, 1895), Parts 2, 3; contrast with Methodist Articles of 
Religion (5): the Bible contains “all things necessary to salvation...” See Articles of 
Religion, 5, in Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 2008). 

93 This is an ordo reminiscent of Irenaeus’ doctrine of Christ’s recapitulation of humanity by 
reversing the fall in Adam. 

94 “Confession of Faith” (1814), in Drury, Disciplines of the United Brethren in Christ, p. 3. 
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Developing in parallel fashion with the United Brethren in Christ, there was 
a second major German-American revival movement that had substantial 
roots in Pietist-influenced revivalism in Europe. The Evangelical Association 
(Die Evangelische Gemeinschaft) began with an awakening in the rural counties 
of southeastern Pennsylvania during the first two decades after the 
Revolutionary War, led by Jacob Albright (1759-1808). A Lutheran by birth, 
Albright was a farmer and tile-maker who came under the influence of a 
Methodist class meeting, leading him to conviction of sin and a powerful expe- 
rience of the new birth under the leading of a United Brethren local preacher. 
He joined a fervent revival mission to his German-speaking neighbors with a 
deep appreciation for Methodist polity and discipline, which was singularly 
lacking among the more informally organized United Brethren. A powerful 
revival was launched through his itinerant travels from his farm home, where 
he also cared for a wife and large family that had been stricken by attacks of 
illness that resulted in the death of several of their children. Pressing the 
revival message, he would stand in the market place of Pennsylvania villages, 
calling out to his hearers, 


You Lutherans,...you German Reformed,...you DunkardsandMennonites.... 
Be not astonished that I said unto you, ‘You must be born again) for these 
are the words of our Savior and Judge.% 


Although dying after a short but meteoric preaching ministry, Albright deci- 
sively influenced a coterie of gifted co-laborers in revival who carried forth this 
initiative in the years following his untimely death in 1808. The next year a 
capable literary figure, converted under Albright’s preaching, prepared German 
articles of faith and a book of discipline that reflected the English Methodist 
Episcopal discipline of the day but was distinguished from the latter by an 
extended essay on entire sanctification, which was expressed in the genre and 
motifs of German Pietism.?® 

The Berleburg Bible was a standard reference work for early Evangelicals as 
well as for Otterbein and their first bishop, the widely traveled itinerant John 


95  Spayth, quoted in Reuben Yeakel, History of the Evangelical Association 1 (Cleveland, 
1894), p. 71 and in Raymond Albright, History of the Evangelical Church (Harrisburg, PA, 
1956), p. 52. 

96 See Steven O'Malley, “The Distinctive Witness of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Confession of Faith in Comparison with the Methodist Articles of Religion,” in Dennis 
M. Campbell, William B. Lawrence, and Russell E. Richey, eds., United Methodism and 
American Culture. Volume 3, Doctrines and Discipline (Nashville, 1999), pp. 55-78. 
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Seybert (1791-1860). A definitive study of Seybert has identified him as a radi- 
cal Pietist in the genre of a pseudo-Methodist itinerant.?” Seybert’s reliance on 
allegorical interpretation of dreams as channels for discerning the path to be 
taken in revival itineraries, as well as the presence of signs and wonders in his 
preaching, identify Seybert with the Inspirationists. The popular Inspirationist 
journal of revival news, Geistliche Fama, gave reports on manifestations of 
the Spirit in revivals. It was a precursor to the Evangelischer Botschafter of 
the Evangelical Association—the longest running German-American religious 
periodical, from 1836—1946—as well as to the Religious Telescope of the United 
Brethren in Christ. 

A short list can be made exhibiting the extent to which the distinctive iden- 
tity of the Evangelical Association can be attributed to these radical Pietist- 
affected revival influences. The evidence exemplifies the features of diaspora, 
prophecy, influence from older spiritual/mystical language, confessionalism, 
and Pentecost. 


(1) The documented use of radical Pietist literature and nomenclature in the 
movement has been noted. 

(2) The early name Gemeinschaft reflects an informal Pietist fellowship, per- 
haps after the mode of Gottfried Arnold’s notion that true or apostolic 
Christian community needs to be “unparteiisch” (impartial, or freed of 
a partisan spirit).?8 It would not be unexpected if the Philadelphian 
religious themes from the days of William Penn’s recruitment of radical 
Pietists and Mennonites for his nascent colony of Pennsylvania would 
have remained dormant within the popular religious culture of that 
colony up to the time of the great bush meeting revivals of the 
German-Americans, in the days of Otterbein, Boehm, and Albright. This 
Gemeinschaft was also being formed among diasporic incursions of 
Germans who flooded the American Midwest in the nineteenth century. 

(3) The prolific reprinting of Tersteegen in the Evangelical Press of New 
Berlin, Pennsylvania, and in German-American church papers, especially 
the Christliche Botschafter.” 


97 Scott Kisker, “Radical Pietism and Early German Methodism: John Seybert and the 
Evangelical Association,’ Methodist History 37:3 (April, 1999), 175-188. 

98 Also, Evangelische in Evangelische Gemeinschaft reflects the description that appears on 
Albright’s certificate of ordination: that he is acknowledged by his peers as a “wahrhaftige 
evangelische Prediger” in word and deed. See Raymond Albright, History of the Evangelical 
Church (Harrisburg, 1956), p. 66. 

99 Steven O'Malley, “German Pietism in Nineteenth Century America via a Missionary 
Periodical,” Wesleyan Theological Journal (Spring, 1999), 126-150. 
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(4) 
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The pattern of itinerant revivalism among the European Inspirationists 
would be reflected in America. Repression of their street preaching and 
their bold confrontation of civil authorities finally led them to pull back 
and concentrate their work in South Germany and Switzerland. Likewise, 
we find similar styles of prophetic ministry in the accounts of early 
Evangelical preachers like John Seybert.!0° 

The pneumatic authority claimed by the Inspirationists resembles 
the “inspired” preaching of early Evangelicals, including their critique of 
old-line churches.!®! 

The meetings of early Evangelical classes, through 1808, were commonly 
called “Pentecostal” meetings, and this theme found normative expres- 
sion in their Doctrine and Discipline (1809) with the declaration that 
the vocation of holy living was made effectual only by a baptism of the 
Spirit’s fire. Here we can compare the confessional documents of the 
Inspired. Gruber’s Kennzeichen in their confessional Glaubensgrund und 
Verantwortung reads: 


The entire Inspirations-economy, with all its witnesses and workings 
of the Spirit, is intended to function so that the image of God, Christ, 
and the new creature within humanity might come to pass through 
the Spirit of faith active through love.!%? 


The center for mid nineteenth century Evangelical missions in Europe 
was concentrated in these same regions of South Germany (Stuttgart and 
vicinity) and Switzerland, one century after the Inspirationists swept 
through these regions. 

The conventicles of the Inspirationists also resembled the worship 
patterns of early Evangelicals. Inspirationist worship featured praying, 
fervent singing,!°3 Bible reading and prophetic interpretation, as well as 


J. Seybert, Journal (1820-1855), in Steven O’Malley, John Seybert and The Evangelical 
Heritage (Lexington, 2008), pp. 113-122. 

See Journal of John Seybert on the prophetic aspect of his itinerant ministry on behalf of 
the early Evangelical Association, in O’Malley, John Seybert and The Evangelical Heritage, 
pp. 113-121. 

J. Bruce Behney and Paul H. Eller, History of the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(Nashville, 1979), pp. 71, 81, 83, and Gruber’s Kennzeichen to the Inspirationists’ Glaubens 
Grund und Verantwortung (1734), cited in Goebel, “Geschichte,” 437. 

Early Evangelicals sang Tersteegen’s hymns and developed a hymnody based on the 
themes and style of Tersteegen. See Reuben Yeakel, History of the Evangelical Association 
(Cleveland, 1894), 1, p. 41. The most notable example was the hymn writer Johannes 
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love feasts accompanied by foot washing—the latter practice being 
acknowledged in the early confession of the United Brethren.!04 
Inspirationist preachers were limited to those who were “called by the 
Spirit,” again resembling the early Evangelicals. In some sense, this prefig- 
ures the Spirits anointing of the Evangelical conference of 1839 to pro- 
vide Episcopal leadership for the Evangelicals, some 31 years after the 
death of Jacob Albright. 

More uniformly than for the loosely structured United Brethren, Evangel- 
icals were divided into classes reminiscent of those of the Inspirationists.!05 
Inspirationists developed into a more institutional form, with the publi- 
cation of a children’s catechism and hymnal in 1718. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, the gift of inspiration had disappeared throughout their commu- 
nities—reflecting some analogy with the decline of ecstatic inspiration 
among the Evangelical leaders after the first two generations from 
Albright through Seybert. For example, with Bishop John. J. Esher, elected 
in 1867, the former charismatic leadership assumed a more institutional 
role, and the holiness message became codified in catechisms and a mas- 
sive work of Systematic Theology which he authored (1899-1901).106 
Inspirationists’ prophetic utterances directed against the corruption of 
their society prefigures The Social Principles of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, noted in a recent study, which calls for moral discern- 
ment toward the state and moral accountability from government as a 
condition of its obedience by members of the church.!07 


Walter. Goebel notes that Tersteegen drew from the hymnbook of the Inspirationists, 
called the Davidisches Psalter-Spiel der Kinder Gottes (1729), with 1047 songs and 849 pages. 
In the preface of his Gottgeheiligten Harfenspiel der Kinder Zion (1747), Tersteegen 
exclaimed this “new hymnal for the children of Zion’ now appears “as a sign of the times 
and as evidence that the rich songs of blessing that have stirred the Jerusalem above, with 
its triumphant choirs, are now streaming their glory down to us below” for the “uplifting 
of all the friends and children of Zion.” See Goebel, “Geschichte,” 277. 

United Brethren Confession of Faith (1814), in Drury, op.cit., p. 3. 

Evangelicals’ class meetings resembled those of the Methodists, but their German idiom 
was closer to the classes of the Inspirationists. Each was led by a director and two elders, 
who led the class worship, managed the fund for the poor, and exercised strict discipline 
over members. Exhortations of members could only occur under the prophetic inspiration 
of those who were “instruments.” See “Die Erweckung der Werkzeuge,’ in Goebel, op.cit., pp. 
378-387. The purpose of having instruments was for the “Examination of the Spirit” (384). 
John J. Escher, Systematische Theologie (Cleveland, 1899-1901), 2 volumes. 

The Evangelical United Brethren reflect the union of 1946 of the United Brethren in Christ 
with the Evangelical Church. In correspondence with the author, Professor Daryl Stephens 
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By the time that Evangelicals and United Brethren in Christ entered the 
twentieth century, these Pietist-influenced roots for being a revitalization 
movement had largely receded from their descendants’ collective memory. 
However, the present study has offered occasion to reappropriate that vision 
and message. 


Conclusion 


This study has set forth a basis for understanding the Pietist, and especially 
radical Pietist, imagination and organization for mission. Both show more 
lines of continuity than discontinuity with their counterparts in the revivals 
within the numerous German-American communities in North America.108 
This revival vision impelled diasporic Germans in America, like Otterbein, 
Boehm, Albright, Seybert and the thousands of lay and ordained preachers 
who followed in their steps, to labor for a new humanity transformed by the 
message of Pentecost. Perhaps this stream had a more inclusive view of world 
Christianity than any particular local expression of it could ever attain. 
Traditional ecclesial forms and identities had to be challenged when persons 
experienced what were perceived as the realities of the coming new age of 
Christ's reign. 
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PART 3 


The Literary and Cultural World of German Pietism 


CHAPTER 10 
Pietist Experiences and Narratives of Conversion 
Jonathan Strom 
Introduction 


For many Pietist authors the conversion experience was a central theme. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the conversion narrative should assume para- 
digmatic significance in Pietist writing. An emphasis on conversion ties 
Pietism to other Protestant renewal movements of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries from Puritanism to Methodism.! Within German 
Protestantism, Pietism sparked interest in the conversion narrative as an 
expression of religious experience and gave it prominence as a key part of 
spiritual biography. Indeed, the conversion narrative of August Hermann 
Francke has become one of the best-known autobiographical accounts of 
German Protestantism, and historians often cite it as a template for Pietist 
conversion. There was, however, no consensus on the meaning of conversion 
or the utility of conversion narratives in Pietism. The following will examine 
the development of conversion narratives among German Pietists and what 
these can tell us about their understanding of conversion and religious expe- 
rience. Ambiguity surrounding conversion narratives continued well into the 
1730s when clear differences developed on issues such as the necessity of a 
conversion experience or the centrality of the repentance struggle, the 
Busskampf. A number of distinctive patterns emerged in German Pietist nar- 
ratives that shed light on the construction of conversion in the broader con- 
text of early modern Protestantism as well as on the current historiography of 
conversion experiences. 

In the study of early modern religion, the term conversion refers to a 
broad swath of fundamental changes in religious allegiance and intensity. 
Descriptions of conversion in this period often fall into three broad categories. 
First, conversion can refer to the change in an individual's identity from one 


1 For the significance of practices of conversion among Puritans, see Edmund Morgan, 
Visible Saints (Ithaca, 1965), Norman Pettit, The Heart Prepared: Grace and Conversion in 
Puritan Spiritual Life, 2nd ed. (Middletown, 1989), and Patricia Caldwell, The Puritan 
Conversion Narrative: The Beginnings of American Expression (Cambridge, 1983). For later 
British Protestantism, D. Bruce Hindmarsh, The Evangelical Conversion Narrative: Spiritual 
Autobiography in Early Modern England (Oxford, 2005). 
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religious tradition to another such as when a Jew is baptized and adopts 
Christianity or a Christian becomes Muslim. Second, the division of western 
Christendom in the sixteenth century opened the possibility of anew form of 
conversion in the early modern era, in which a Christian would reject a previ- 
ous confessional identity and affiliate with a new confessional group, as when 
a Lutheran becomes Roman Catholic. Third, conversion can represent an 
inward change of heart or powerful transformation in a nominal Christian, 
whose faith subsequently becomes qualitatively different.? This last mode is 
the one most often associated with Pietist conversion, but Pietists would have 
recognized all three modes as Bekehrung or conversion. 

Many historians, particularly those working in the German context, treat 
these modes as discrete phenomena, and studies often focus on one particular 
pattern to the exclusion of others. In part, current German linguistic con- 
ventions reflect these divisions. Scholars frequently employ Konversion for the 
alternation between Protestant and Catholic adherence—and now increas- 
ingly between Judaism and Christianity—whereas they tend to reserve 
Bekehrung for the inward form of Christian transformation and intensification 
of religious sensibility. Most theoretical models of conversion treat the differ- 
ent modes as related phenomena and recognize connections among them in 
principle. However, even in collections that discuss different modes of conver- 
sion, few individual studies attempt to explore connections among them or 
engage methodological questions that cut across these modes.* At present, 
there is no systematic understanding of conversion for early modern Europe. 


2 For basic discussion of these forms of conversion, see Elisheva Carlebach, Divided Souls: 
Converts from Judaism in Germany, 1500-1750 (New Haven, 2001); Ute Lotz-Heumann, et al. 
eds., Konversion und Konfession in der Frühen Neuzeit (Gütersloh, 2007); Kim Siebenhiiner, 
“Glaubenswechsel in der Frühen Neuzeit. Chancen und Tendenzen einer historischen 
Konversionsforschung,” Zeitschrift für Historische Forschung 34:2 (2007), 243-272; Hindmarsh, 
pp. 1-60. 

3 Onthe confessional roots of these terms and subsequent semantic shifts, Ute Lotz-Heumann, 
et al. “Konversion und Konfession in der Frühen Neuzeit: Systematische Fragestellung,” in 
Lotz-Heumann, Konverison, pp. 17-23. See also, Detlef Pollack, “Überlegungen zum Begriff 
und Phänomen der Konversion aus religionssoziologischer Perspektive,’ in Lotz-Heumann, 
Konversion, pp. 33-55. Jewish proselyte conversion is now increasingly rendered as 
“Konversion” in German. See Deborah Hertz, Wie Juden Deutsche wurden: Die Welt jüdischer 
Konvertiten vom 17. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert, trans. Thomas Bertram (Frankfurt/Main, 2010). 

4 See, for example, the essays in Jan N. Bremmer et al., eds., Paradigms, Poetics and Politics of 
Conversion (Leuven, 2006). One provocative attempt to approach conversion broadly in the 
Middle Ages with relevance for the early modern era is Karl Morrison, Understanding 
Conversion (Charlottesville, 1992). Two recent attempts to deal with various modes of early 
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Conversion in the Reformation and the Seventeenth Century 


After the Reformation in Germany an emphasis on conversion experiences 
was slow to develop. Although modern interpreters sometimes cite Luther asa 
prominent example of individual conversion in German Protestantism, espe- 
cially Lutheranism, conversion was largely interpreted as an aspect of the 
larger category of repentance.? As David Steinmetz notes, the reformers were 
wary of specific conversion experiences that might in some way imply human 
preparation for grace. They instead emphasized conversion as the extended, 
even life-long, process in which “every aspect of the human personality is 
driven out in the light of God’s severe mercy, judged, and renewed.” For Luther 
and the Lutheran tradition in Germany, Althaus observed, “Conversion or daily 
repentance is nothing other than the event of baptism realized continually in 
life.” Although conversion retained a place within Lutheran dogmatics, it can- 
not be conceived as part of a chronological schema or temporal moment.® 
Conversion remained closely linked to repentance for much of the seven- 
teenth century. Johann Arndt, the best-known German devotional writer 
of the century, often employed conversion as synonym for repentance. 
“Repentance or true conversion,” Arndt wrote, “is a work of God of the Holy 
Spirit, through which the human being recognizes his sins from the law and 
the anger of God against these sins, so that regret and sorry in the heart is 
awakened.”? Occasionally, Arndt could employ conversion in the specific sense 


modern conversion simultaneously are Duane Corpis “Paths of Salvation and Boundaries of 
Belief: Spatial Discourse and the Meanings of Conversion in Early Modern Germany,” and 
Eric Oliver Mader, “Conversion Concepts in Early Modern Germany: Protestant and Catholic,” 
both in David Luebke, et al. Conversion and the Politics of Religion in Early Modern Germany 
(New York, 2012), pp. 14-30 and 31-48. 

5 On the primacy of repentance in the Reformation understanding of conversion, see David 
Steinmetz, “Reformation and Conversion,’ Theology Today 35 (1978), 25-32. For quite differ- 
ent perspectives on what constitutes Luther's “conversion,” see Beverly Gaventa, From 
Darkness to Light: Aspects of Conversion in the New Testament (Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 1-12 
and Morrison, pp. xx-xxii. Cf. Marilyn J. Harran, Luther on Conversion: The Early Years 
(Ithaca, 1983). 

Steinmetz, p. 28. 
Paul Althaus, “Die Bekehrung in reformatorischer und pietistischer Sicht,’ Neue Zeitschrift für 
systematische Theologie 1 (1959), 13. 

8 Ibid. For an overview of the subsequent dogmatic development, see Heinrich Schmid, 
The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 3rd ed., trans. Charles A. Hay and 
Henry E. Jacobs (Minneapolis, 1961), pp. 458-480. 

9 Johann Arndt, Vier Bücher vom wahren Christenthumb (Magdeburg, 1610), p. 33. 
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of “turning” from the world and sin towards God, but for the most part in Arndt, 
as in many other devotional writers of seventeenth-century Lutheranism, con- 
version was closely tied to the ongoing and lifelong process of repentance.!° 
Arndt did not emphasize a distinct conversion experience. 

One challenge to this view of conversion emerged in the mid-seventeenth 
century in the work of Theophil Großgebauer. His Wächterstimme aus dem 
verwüsteten Zion (1661) represented the apogee of Lutheran reform literature 
prior to Pietism.!! Disappointed that traditional practices such as preaching 
did not lead to “conversion and godliness,” Großgebauer proposed a series of 
reforms to church life and lay piety. Many of his criticisms were shared by 
other reformers in the seventeenth century, but one issue where Großgebauer 
stood out was his emphasis on conversion.!? Großgebauer called for a datable 
conversion experience, whose hour ought to be as important to a Christian 
as the hour of one’s own birth.!* Großgebauer consciously broke with the 
Lutheran understanding of baptismal regeneration, which he argued led 
individuals to believe they were converted in baptism. He linked conversion 
to the idea of regeneration and the metaphors of rebirth. Conversion became 
a dramatic moment, occurring “not without great struggle and conflict, one 
that causes greater pain than when a child comes into the world, borne by his 
mother.”!6 By reorienting conversion away from repentance solely and linking 
it with regeneration, which no longer occurred in baptism, Großgebauer 
opened new possibilities for conversion in seventeenth-century German 
Lutheranism. His position on baptismal regeneration was highly controversial, 
and most Lutheran Pietists, such as Spener, did not follow him in rejecting 


10 For the more specific sense of “conversion of the heart from the world to God,” see 
Arndt, p. 39. For other uses as nearly synonymous with repentance, Arndt, pp. 36, 70, 
222-223. 

ı1 Theophil Großgebauer, Wächterstimme aus dem verwiisteten Zion. Das ist, Treuhertzige 
und nothwendige Entdeckung, aus was Ursache die vielfaltige Predigt des Worts Gottes bey 
Evangelischen Gemeinen wenig zur Bekehrung und Gottseligkeit fruchte und warumb 
Evangelische Gemeinen bey den häutigen Predigten des H. Worts Gottes ungeistlicher 
und ungöttlicher werden. Sambt einem treuen Unterricht von der Wiedergburt (Frankfurt/ 
Main, 1661). 

12 On Großgebauer, see Jonathan Strom, Orthodoxy and Reform: The Clergy in Seventeenth 
Century Rostock (Tübingen, 1999), pp. 195-221. 

13 On the broad calls for reform see Hans Leube, Die Reformideen in der deutschen 
lutherischen Kirche zur Zeit der Orthodoxie (Leipzig, 1924). 

14 _ Großgebauer, “Treuer Unterricht der Wiedergeburt,’ p. 95, appendix to Wächterstimme. 

15 Wéichterstimme, p. 72; also “Treuer Unterricht,” p. 85. 

16 Großgebauer, Wächterstimme, p. 73. 
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baptismal regeneration, but they nonetheless modified the traditional under- 
standing, making regeneration something repeatable that could be lost and 
regained in the life of a Christian.” This still allowed the linking of conversion 
and regeneration, making it possible for some Lutherans to merge ideas and 
metaphors of regeneration with an experience of conversion. 

Großgebauer’s view of conversion may have been particularly influential 
on later Pietists, including August Hermann Francke,!* but no practice of nar- 
rating conversion emerged directly from Großsgebauer’s proposals in the early 
1660s. In part, there was not the strong tradition of spiritual autobiography 
in seventeenth century Lutheranism that there was, for instance, in English 
Puritanism, and which could easily incorporate accounts of conversion. A fore- 
runner may be perhaps seen in the narratives of lay visionaries such as Hans 
Engelbrecht or Anna Vetter who combined autobiographical reflection with 
their experience of divine visions that authorized them to criticize both cleri- 
cal and civil authorities.!? There are a number of scattered autobiographical 
narratives that had something of the character of a conversion narrative in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. For instance, Johann Jacob Fabricius, 
a dissenting Lutheran preacher with spiritualist inclinations, published an 
autobiography in 1669 that had elements of a conversion narrative.?° In his 
well-known collection of sermons, Der Seelenschatz, Christian Scriver 
recounted a number of folksy stories of conversion. In one, Scriver described a 


17 On Spener’s reception of Großgebauer and his understanding of regeneration, see 
Johannes Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener und die Anftinge des Pietismus, 2nd ed. 
(Tübingen, 1986), pp. 172-174. For Francke’s understanding of regeneration and baptism, 
see Peter Yoder, “Blood, Spit, and Tears: August Hermann Francke’s Theology of the 
Sacraments” (PhD diss., University of Iowa, 2011), pp. 166-171. 

18 Johannes Wallmann, Der Pietismus (Göttingen, 2005), pp. 108-110. 

19 In contrast to most later conversion narratives, the turning point for Engelbrecht is a 
near-death experience and vision of ecstatic transport through which he becomes more 
enlightened than “any learned doctor.’ Hans Engelbrecht, Eine Warhafftige Geschicht und 
Gesicht vom Himmel und der Hellen (s.l. 1640), pp. 27-29. Anna Vetter likewise saw divine 
visions as an autobiographical turning point and claim to authority. Vetter’s autobiogra- 
phy and visions were published in Gottfried Arnold, Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
Historie (Frankfurt, [ orig. 1699-1700], 1729), III: 280-294. See also Eva Kormann, Ich, Welt 
und Gott: Autobiographik im 17. Jahrhundert (Cologne, 2004), pp. 158-173. 

20 Justus Kläger (pseudonym for Johann Jacob Fabricius), Kurtze und warhaffte Beschreibung 
der geistlosen Geistlichen: Zu fernern Prüfung den rechtschaffenen Dienern des göttlichen 
Worts; Und ernste Warnung Den Miedlingen und Heuchelern (s.l., 1668). See Harm Klueting, 
Reformatio vitae: Johann Jakob Fabricius (1618/20 - 1673): Ein Beitrag zu Konfessionalisierung 
und Sozialdisziplinierung im Luthertum des 17. Jahrhunderts (Münster, 2003), pp. 75-96. 
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wanton gambler and drinker, who angrily rejected admonitions from a pious 
acquaintance and the pastor to amend his life. Seeking to find solace in the 
happier company of the local tavern, he found himself instead beset by inner 
voices that continued to reprove him; common objects—a clock, a local fisher- 
man’s catch, a tree, and a raven—all became divine signs that drove him in 
tears back to his pastor, and led to a fundamental change in his life and a con- 
version.”! Such occasional stories did not form a strong pattern, and prior to 
the rise of Pietism, there was not the vibrant tradition of conversion narratives 
in German Protestantism that one finds among English and North American 
Puritans by the mid-seventeenth century.” 


Conversion and the Rise of Pietism 


One of the first conversions recorded in early Pietism is that of Johann Jakob 
Schütz (1640-1690), a lawyer in Frankfurt am Main. He was one of the initiators 
of the famous collegia pietatis, and scholars now recognize him along with 
Philipp Jakob Spener as the co-founder of the Pietist movement in the city.2? 
In the 1660s, while a student in Tübingen, Schütz fell into a crisis about his 
Christian faith. He found no comfort in the Lutheran doctrines of his youth, 
considered the Bible absurd, and doubted the existence of God. Through 
contact with Spener in Frankfurt, Schiitz gradually found his way back to 
Christianity, first through the writings of the mystic Johann Tauler and then 
in direct encounter with the scriptures through which, in Spener’s words, 
Schiitz uncovered “the divine power of Scripture through the very reading 
of it.”?* Deppermann stresses that Schütz’s conversion was a lengthy process, 
without the dramatic turning point or breakthrough typical of later forms of 


21 Christian Scriver, Seelen-Schatz. Darinn von der menschlichen Seelen hohen Wiirde, tieffen 
und kläglichen Sünden-Fall, Busse und Erneuerung durch Christum...gehandelt wird, 2 vols 
(Magdeburg, 1701) 1:122-125. See also, I:135-138 for other stories. Scriver, however, empha- 
sized that sudden conversions were unusual and most conversions were long, extended 
processes. Ibid., 1:177-178. 

22 Kaspar von Greyerz, “Attitudes towards Pleasure of English and German Early Modern 
Autobiographers,” in Von der dargestelleten Person zum erinnerten Ich. Europäische 
Selbstzeugnisse als historische Quellen (1550-1850), ed. Kaspar von Greyerz, Hans Medick, 
and Patrice Veit (Cologne, 2001), pp. 183-198, here 184. 

23 Andreas Deppermann, Johann Jakob Schütz und die Anfänge des Pietismus (Tübingen, 
2002). See also Wallmann, Der Pietismus, pp. 134-137. 

24 Spener quoted in Deppermann, p. 60. 
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Pietism. The overcoming of “atheism,” however, would become a theme in the 
conversions of learned Pietists.?° Schütz himself left no account of his conver- 
sion; we learn of it primarily through Spener, who for a time considered 
Schiitz’s conversion to be a model for how those wrestling with atheism could 
come to true faith.26 

Early Pietism in Frankfurt was not, however, marked by an emphasis on con- 
version experiences. Despite his early enthusiasm for Schütz’s conversion, 
Spener never developed the idea of a specific conversion experience as neces- 
sary to the Christian life.2” In part, the growing separation of Schütz from the 
established church in the 1670s and the division of the Pietist movement may 
have contributed to Spener’s unease with the exemplary character of Schütz’s 
conversion. Indeed, as Schiitz moved in the direction of separation in the late 
1670s, he seemed to imply that pious but committed churchmen like Spener 
were themselves in need of a Pauline conversion experience.?® Schütz dis- 
cussed the conversions of some individuals among the radical Pietists in 
Frankfurt,2? but in the published biographies of prominent Frankfurt Pietists 
from his circle conversion is not a central theme.?° The most notable spiritual 
autobiography to emerge from Schiitz’s circle, that of Johanna Eleonora 
Petersen, does not have a conversion experience at its center.?! Rather, it was in 


25  Deppermann, pp. 60-61. On atheism as a theme in Pietist conversion, Helmut Obst 
“Elemente atheistischer Anfechtung im pietistischen Bekehrungsprozeß,” Pietismus 
und Neuzeit 2 (1975), 33-42 and Friedrich de Boor, “Erfahrung gegen Vernunft. Das 
Bekehrungserlebnis A.H. Franckes als Grundlage für den Kampff des Hallischen Pietismus 
gegen die Aufklärung,” in Der Pietismus in Gestalten und Wirkungen. Martin Schmidt zum 
65. Geburtstag, ed. Heinrich Bornkamm, AGP 14 (Bielefeld, 1975), pp. 120-138. 

26 Deppermann, pp. 61, 62. 

27 See Spener’s remarks from 1690 in Philipp Jacob Spener, Theologische Bedencken und 
andere Brieffliche Antworten, vol. ı, part 2 (Halle, 1700) pp. 197-198. On the contrast 
of Spener to August Hermann Francke on this point, Wallmann, Der Pietismus, p. 109. 
For Spener’s criticisms of conversion narratives, see below. 

28 Deppermann, p. 194. 

29 _Deppermann, pp. 122-124. 

30 On these, Deppermann, pp. 120-123. For instance, Schütz’s account of Maria Juliana Baur 
von Eyseneck includes no conversion experience. The biography was reprinted Gottfried 
Arnold, Leben Der Gläubigen Oder Beschreibung solchher Gottseeligen Personen, welche in 
denen letzten 200. Jahren sonderlich bekandt worden (Halle, 1701). 

31 Prisca Guglielmetti, “Nachwort,” in Johanna Eleonora Petersen, Leben, von ihr selbst mit 
eigener Hand aufgesetzet, ed. Prisca Guglielmetti, Kleine Texte des Pietismus 8 (Leipzig, 
2003), p. 98; Eva Kormann, Ich, Welt und Gott: Autobiographik im 17. Jahrhundert (Cologne, 
2004), p. 123. 
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the context of Spener’s most prominent disciple, August Hermann Francke, 
that conversion experiences emerged most strikingly. 


August Hermann Francke and Conversion 


One of the most gripping autobiographical accounts in German Pietism is the 
1687 conversion story of August Hermann Francke. At the time of his conver- 
sion, the Pietist movement was just beginning to extend its influence to the 
University of Leipzig, where Francke was a lecturer in Greek and Bible.?? Late 
in 1687, Francke visited the city of Lüneburg, where a request to preach at a 
local church prompted a profound spiritual crisis. According to his Lebenslauff, 
as he started to prepare a sermon on John 20:31, he began to question whether 
he could preach at all if he had doubts about his own faith. Although he 
believed he had lived an outwardly pious and god-fearing life up until then, he 
felt that he lacked true Christian faith, and was, for all practical purposes, 
an “atheist.”?? Francke spent days in despair and anxiety. Finally, shortly before 
he was due to preach, Francke fell to his knees in his room and implored God 
to save him from his doubts and unbelief. This time, his appeal to God yielded 
a different result. Francke wrote: 


He immediately heard me. My doubt vanished as quickly as one turns 
one’s hand; I was assured in my heart of the grace of God in Christ Jesus 
and I knew God not only as God but as my Father. All sadness and unrest 
of my heart were taken away at once, and I was immediately overwhelmed 
as with a stream of joy so that I praised and gave honor to God who had 
shown me such great grace. I arose a completely different person from 
the one who had knelt down.34 


One of the striking aspects of this account is the role of experience in combat- 
ing the doubts sowed by reason.?> Reason (Vernunft) provided no path to 
resolve this crisis of faith. The powerful conversion experience became a 


32 On the Pietist movement in Leipzig see Ryoki Mori, Begeisterung und Ernüchterung in 
christlicher Vollkommenheit: Pietistische Selbst- und Weltwahrnehmungen im ausgehenden 
17. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 2004), and Tanya Kevorkian, Baroque Piety: Religion, Society, 
and Music in Leipzig, 1650-1750 (Aldershot, 2007). 

33 Francke wrote of his “atheistic mind,’ and repeatedly emphasized that he had “no faith.” 
Peter Erb, ed., Pietists: Selected Writings (New York, 1986), p. 104. 

34 Erb, Pietists, p. 105. 

35 De Boor, “Erfahrung gegen Vernunft.” 
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warrant for the truthfulness of Christianity, and it afforded Francke an assur- 
ance that he had previously been lacking. In his account, the experience itself 
proved effective in providing a certainty of faith.3® 

Composed about three years after the experience in Lüneburg, the autobio- 
graphical Lebenslauff begins with his childhood and education and culmi- 
nates with his conversion, which forms the narrative highpoint. The dramatic 
events of the Pietist movement in Leipzig and elsewhere, in which Francke 
had been intimately involved prior to 1690 or 1691 when he wrote the account, 
received no specific mention in the Lebenslauff, only vague intimations that 
“from then on the world began immediately to hate and to be hostile to me.”37 
In the conclusion of the account, Francke repeatedly invoked the phrase, “from 
then on” (“von da an”), signaling to the reader the watershed character of this 
event in his spiritual autobiography, a signal event that he continued to 
acknowledge later in life.?® Several other accounts of conversion or conver- 
sion-like experiences were composed around the same time in the circle to 
which Francke belonged in 1690 or 1691.99 

Francke’s account of his conversion is often characterized as the paradig- 
matic Pietist conversion narrative.?° It is the best known and most widely 
anthologized and analyzed Pietist conversion narrative. As Anne Lagny 
has noted, the account has an eminently communicable character.*? Many 
scholars see it as the basis of Francke’s own theology of conversion and 


36 Markus Matthias, ed., Lebensläufe August Hermann Franckes, Kleine Texte des Pietismus 
2 (Leipzig, 1999), p. 144. 

37 Eb, Pietists, pp. 106-107. 

38 See, for instance, the 1727 letter of Francke printed in the journal Theologia pastoralis 
practica 9 (1752), 838-839 where Francke recalled his conversion at length. 

39 These include several manuscript accounts in the Halle archives including Georg 
Brückner, AFSt/H D84, 17; Nikolas Fratzscher AFSt/H D89, 18; Hans Ludwig Nehrlich, 
AFSt/H D8g, 223-234. A detailed conversion narrative detailing the same period in 
Erfurt but composed much later is that of Johann Hieronymus Weigleb in Sammlung 
auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reich Gottes 7 (1732), 826-827. On the Pietist move- 
ment in Erfurt, Johannes Wallmann, “Erfurt und der Pietismus im 17. Jahrhundert,” in 
Erfurt 742-1992: Stadtgeschichte, Universitätsgeschichte, ed. Ulman Weiß (Weimar, 1992), 
PP- 403-422. 

40  Wallmann writes that his conversion “ist prototypisch geworden für das pietistische 
Bekehrungserlebnis.” Wallmann, Der Pietismus, p. 63. 

41 Fora partial list of editions and a detailed bibliography of interpretations, see Matthias, 
Lebensläufe, pp. 152-154. 

42 Anne Lagny, “Lebenslauff et Bekehrung. De la relation autobiographique à la méthode de 
conversion religieuse,” in Les pietismes a läge classique: crise, conversion, institutions, ed. 
Anne Lagny (Villeneuve-d’Ascq, 2001), p. 109 
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connect it to a specific Hallensian pattern of conversion.*? Others have been 
more hesitant in this regard,** noting that Francke’s conversion narrative was 
not well-known inside Pietist circles during his lifetime, and not published in 
any form until after his death.*? Caution must be exercised in ascribing a nor- 
mative function to Francke’s conversion narrative, even within Halle Pietism. 
A number of historians have used Francke’s conversion experience to con- 
struct a template for Hallensian conversion that is centered on the tripartite 
steps of divine stirring (göttliche Rührung), repentance struggle (Busskampf), 
and breakthrough to grace (Durchbruch).*° Indeed, one can identify a pattern 
that conforms to this in a number of Francke’s works, including his well-known 
sermon from 1695 on Psalm 514” or in a funeral sermon from 1700.48 Yet as 
Markus Matthias points out, there was not a straightforward schematic pattern 
in the way that Francke understood the Busskampf.*? Moreover, the Busskampf 
was not the only way that Francke could describe conversion. In another 
penitential sermon from 1696 entitled “On the Work of Conversion,” Francke 
could describe the process of conversion without any recourse to an explicit 
Busskampf at all, though, of course, Francke stressed the need for true 


43 Erhard Peschke, Studien zur Theologie August Hermann Franckes, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1964- 
1966), I: pp. 42-47. Hans-Martin Kirn, “The Penitential Struggle (“Busskampf’) of August 
Hermann Francke (1633-1727) A model of Pietistic Conversion?” in Bremmer, Paradigms, 
pp. 123-132. 

44 DeBoor argues: “Was Francke hier erlebt, ist deshalb eigentlich gar nicht eine Bekehrung 
im späteren hallischen Sinne, sondern eine Situation, die Francke später in der Regel 
als Anfechtung des bereits Bekehrten vom Bußkampf unterschieden hat.’ De Boor, 
“Erfahrung,” p. 135. 

45 Matthias, Lebensläufe, pp. 78-80. 

46 Fora classic description of such a schematic understanding of Francke and conversion, 
see Peschke, Studien, I: pp. 42-47, 66-75. See also, Petra Kurten, Umkehr zum lebendigen 
Gott: die Bekehrungstheologie August Hermann Franckes als Beitrag zur Erneuerung des 
Glaubens (Paderborn, 1985), pp. 88-103; Ulrike Witt, Bekehrung, Bildung und Biographie: 
Frauen im Umkreis des Halleschen Pietismus (Halle, 1996), pp. 75-81; Hans-Martin Kirn, 
“The Penitential Struggle (“Busskampf’) of August Hermann Francke (1633-1727) A model 
of Pietistic Conversion?” in Bremmer, Paradigms, pp. 123-132. 

47 Busz=Predigt über Ps. LI, v. n, 12, 13. Darinnen Der Kampff eines Busfertigen Sünders 
vorgestellet worden (Halle, [1695]). Reprinted in August Hermann Francke, Predigten, ed. 
Erhard Peschke, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1989). 

48 “Die unbetrügliche Hoffnung der Selig” cited in Eberhard Winkler, “Exempla fidei. 
Verkündigung und Seelsorge in der Bestattungspredigt bei August Hermann Francke,” 
Pietismus und Neuzeit 2 (1975), 25-29. 

49 Markus Matthias, “Bekehrung und Wiedergeburt” in Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten. 
Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 4, ed. Hartmut Lehmann et al. (Göttingen, 2004), p. 61. 
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repentance and heartfelt change.5° Many of Francke’s colleagues at Halle like- 
wise did not emphasize the Busskampf in their discussions of conversion. In 
his widely reprinted pamphlet on the order of salvation, Johann Anastasius 
Freylinghausen, one of Francke’s closest co-workers and his future son-in-law, 
made no reference to the Busskampf at all. And in his popular doctrinal work 
that treats conversion extensively, the Busskampf is not featured.°! F. Ernest 
Stoeffler noted that the Busskampf played no significant role in the works of 
many of Francke’s other colleagues.?? These observations point to a greater 
diversity of views on conversion at Halle than historians often acknowledge 
and to the problem of reducing conversion in a Halle to rigid schema centered 
on the Busskampf-53 Even on the issue of a compulsory, datable conversion 
experience, Francke could be considerably more ambivalent than he is often 
portrayed in the scholarship.5+ To be sure, conversion remained a central 
theme for Francke throughout his career, but he also set a very high standard 
for conversion, repeatedly warning about the dangers of self-deception and 
the need for introspection.5> He was openly skeptical of many conversions 
occasioned by trying illness.5° Moreover, he could be critical of overzealous 


50 “Von dem Wercke der Bekehrung” preached on May 6, 1696, reprinted in Francke, 
Predigten, 2: pp. 42-69, here 46-47. 

51 Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen, Ordnung des Heyls, Nebst einem Verzeichnis Der 
wichtigsten Kern-Sprüche H. Schrifft, darinn die führnehmsten Glaubens-Articul gegründet 
sind, Wie auch einem so genannten giildenen A,B,C und Gebetlein ([Halle], 1713). Johann 
Anastasius Freylinghausen, Grundlegung der Theologie darinnin die Glaubens-Lehren aus 
Göttlichen Wort deutlich fürgetragen (Halle, 1703; reprint Hildesheim, 2005), pp. 290-306. 
In the conclusion to his discussion of conversion, Freylinghausen does refer to the “strug- 
gle of repentance,” but it is clear from the discussion that this is not a fundamental or 
schematic stage but a description of the consequence of conversion. Ibid., p. 304. 

52 F. Ernest Stoeffler, German Pietism during the Eighteenth Century (Leiden, 1973), 50. 

53 These judgments were common in much older literature. Typical is Kurt Aland, 
“Bemerkungen zu August Hermann Francke und seinem Bekehrungserlebnis,” in Aland, 
Kirchengeschichtliche Entwiirfe (Giitersloh, 1960), p. 563. Yet even recent, otherwise 
sophisticated interpretations fall back on such stereotypes for Halle. Mettele, for exam- 
ple, rightly notes the diversity of Moravian patterns of conversion, but then compares it 
with a “single compulsory ‘method” at Halle. Gisela Mettele, “Constructions of the 
Religious Self: Moravian Conversion and Transatlantic Communication,’ Journal of 
Moravian History 1 (2007), 7-35; here p. 22. 

54 On this, see especially Matthias, “Bekehrung und Wiedergeburt,’ pp. 62-64. 

55 AH. Francke, “Die Scharfe Augen Christi in Beurtheilung einer wahren und falschen her- 
zensbekehrung,” AFS/HM 15b, 255-315. 

56 AH. Francke, Die Bekehrung Durch Leibliche Trübsal; Wie solche Zwar öffters scheinbar, 
aber selten rechtschaffen sey (Berlin, 1723), p. 33. 
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attempts at conversion, especially with children.” He could be cool to expec- 
tations for revival or wide-spread conversions.?8 

Conversion practices in Halle need further investigation. Matthias has 
argued that there is little evidence for an atmosphere of psychological 
indoctrination in Halle with regard to conversion. Moreover, he noted that 
there are few indications that the children and youth at the famous orphanage 
and schools were identified by their status as converted or unconverted.5? 
Individual accounts of conversion from Halle during August Hermann 
Francke’s lifetime do not depict a highly rigid form of conversion.®° Certainly 
some in Halle suffered from ongoing anxiety regarding their lack of an explicit 
conversion, as Ulrike Witt has poignantly described.© In the early 1690s, 
A.H. Francke appeared to gather some conversion accounts from Pietists in 
Erfurt, but there are few indications that Francke sought to collect conversion 
narratives in Halle even though Francke’s correspondents often sent him 
conversion accounts.®? 

One reason for Francke’s reluctance to publicize conversion narratives may 
have been a recognition that an explicit conversion experience would not 
ensure ongoing religious constancy, at least in the way that Francke imagined 
it. Indeed, a number of Francke’s early supporters moved in more heterodox 
directions after an initial conversion experience, including Georg Heinrich 
Brückner in Erfurt. In other cases, individuals employed dramatic conver- 
sion experiences to justify their nonconformist religious calling. Johann Georg 


57 Francke called this an “unzeitiger Bekehrungsucht.” A.H. Francke, Idea studiosi theologice 
oder Abbildung eines der Theologie beflissenen, wie derselbe sich zum Gebrauch und Dienst 
des HErrn zu allem guten Werck gehöriger Maassen bereitet (Halle, 1712), reprinted in 
Gustav Kramer, Francke’s pädagogische Schriften (Langensalza, 1885), pp. 437-502, 
here 470. 

58 See his comments from 1713 in Curt von Wreech, Wahrhaffte und umständliche Historie 
Von denen Schwedischen Gefangenen in Rußland und Siberien (Sorau, 1728), pp. 99-100. 

59 Matthias, “Bekehrung und Wiedergeburt,’ p. 62. 

60 See the conversion story of Heinrich Schubert published in Altes und Neues, IV (1734) 
3-35. See also the 1699 conversion of Johanna Eleonora Becker in Halle in Erdmann 
Heinrich Henckel von Donnersmarck, Die letzten Stunden einiger Der Evangelischen Lehre 
zugethanen und in diesem und nechst verflossenen Jahren selig in dem Herrn Verstorbenen 
Persohnen, 4 vols. (Halle, 1720-1734), 1:121. 

61 Witt, Bekehrung, pp. 184-190. 

62 See, for instance, the long report of Samuel Schumacher to A.H. Francke from 1695 detail- 
ing his conversion, which is reprinted in Rudolf Dellsperger, Die Anftinge des Pietismus in 
Bern (Göttingen, 1984), pp. 178-202. Others sent to Francke their accounts, including 
Johann Daniel Gross (1700), AFSt/H C 23: 21 and Henrich Gutslaff (1710), AFSt/H C 35: 5. 

63 On Briickner’s radical turn, see Wallmann “Erfurt und der Pietismus,’ pp. 419-422. 
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Rosenbach, a spur maker, published an account of his conversion in 1703 that 
included an extended period of repentance, tears, falling to his knees. But 
while Francke was initially intrigued by him, Rosenbach’s subsequent rejection 
of the sacraments and clerical authority quickly alienated the Pietist leader 
from him.® Still others had an initial conversion experience early in life but 
later came to question its efficacy. Martha Margaretha von Schönberg, a trusted 
co-worker at the Institutes in Halle, had experienced a conversion under 
Francke’s influence in the early 1690s, but before her death in 1703, she fell into 
an extended period of great anxiety about her spiritual condition that caused 
grave concern among her friends and associates because it seemed to throw 
into doubt the validity of her conversion.® All of these cases reinforced the 
idea that a conversion experience was not necessarily determinative. 
Francke’s response to Schönberg’s doubts and struggle at the end of her life 
is indicative of a larger trend in the public portrayal of conversion experiences 
at Halle. In her funeral sermon, Francke shifted the focus from her initial con- 
version experience to the final struggle, the Glaubens-Kampf at the end of her 
life that he considered definitive and edifying to others.® Citing Isaiah 48:10, 
Francke stressed themes of spiritual “refining” and the “furnace of affliction” in 
the difficulties that faced a Christian at death. These would become important 
tropes in Halle narratives of pious Christians and signal a shift away from the 
assurance of the conversion experience itself to the experience of dying. The 
most important collection of Christian biography to emerge from Halle during 
Francke’s lifetime, Henckel’s Letzte Stunden, includes conversion experiences 
in many accounts but inevitably recasts these so that the process of dying con- 
firms and often also completes the conversion.6” Narrating conversion in light 
of death avoided the danger of an earlier conversion experience being proven 
false through heterodoxy, relapse, or doubt. This also favored the retelling of a 
conversion from a third-person perspective. These portrayals established a 
powerful pattern for conversion narratives in the Hallensian tradition. 


64 Johann George Rosenbach: Wunder—und Gnaden-volle Bekehrung, Zweyer in der Irre 
gegangenen verlohrn gewesenen Schaafe (s.l. 1703). On Francke’s initial interest and subse- 
quent disappointment, Hans Schneider, “Der radikale Pietismus im 18. Jahrhundert,’ 
Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 2: Der Pietismus im 18. Jahrhundert. ed. Martin Brecht et al. 
(Göttingen, 1995), p. 141. 

65 On von Schönberg, see Witt, Bekehrung, pp. 167-184. 

66 The prominent triadic element here is not Rührung, Bußkampf, and Bekehrung, but 
Bufskampf, Leidenskampf, and Todeskampf, of which the last, Francke notes, “der vorh- 
mehmste ist, daran am allermeisten gelegen, daß er recht gekämpfet werde...” August 
Hermann Francke, Gedächtniß- und Leichen-Predigten (Halle, 1723), pp. 423-424. 

67 Henckel, Die letzten Stunden. 
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The picture of conversion narratives was even more diverse outside of Halle. 
Francke’s mentor, Philipp Jakob Spener, never advocated the necessity of a 
conversion experience. In 1690—roughly at the same time that Francke was 
composing his own conversion narrative—Spener indirectly criticized the 
English tradition of conversion narratives and argued these could easily lead to 
misuse by suggesting a normative pattern of conversion or leading to “scru- 
ples” among others who wrongly questioned their regeneration because such a 
certain pattern of conversion was missing.®* Spener further reinforced this 
wariness of “writings on conversion” in 1702 when he argued that those describ- 
ing conversion all too easily suggest “that their encounter would be a rule for 
others, who would have to experience everything in this manner,” and there- 
fore could lead many “Christian hearts” into deep doubt and difficulty.6? Spener 
suggested that there were many ways in which God could bring individuals to 
salvation. “In contrast, those who look to the examples of others and seek to 
force themselves along these paths, hinder rather than further the work of God 
in themselves.””° 

Spener’s reluctance to publicize conversion narratives may have placed a 
brake on the propagation of conversion narratives in Berlin and elsewhere in 
German Pietism. For instance, Spener’s younger colleague and Francke’s ally 
from their student days in Leipzig—Johann Caspar Schade—was responsible 
for a number of prominent conversions in Berlin during the tumultuous 1690s. 
But even these did not find their way to publication until much later.”! Schade’s 
account of his own protracted conversion appeared in print as part of a brief 
autobiography that he composed in 1693. It appeared in print shortly after his 
death in 1698 and became one of the most frequently reprinted and antholo- 
gized conversion accounts in early German Pietism.7? 


68 Spener, Theologische Bedencken und andere Brieffliche Antworten, 3 vols (Halle, 1700), 
1/2:197-198. 

69 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, 1:16. 

70 Ibid., I:u6-17. 

71 An example is the account of Johann Porst (1668-1728), composed in the late 1690s. 
It only appeared in print after his death: Sammlung auserlesener Materien 9 (1733), 
pp. 71-87. 

72  Spener published Schade’s autobiographical account along with his funeral sermon, 
Philipp Jacob Spener, Christliches Ehren-Gedächtnüß Des weyland WohlEhrwürdigen, 
Grofsachtbaren und Hochwohlgelahrten, Herrn M. Johann Caspar Schadens (Leipzig, 1698). 
The account was reprinted frequently thereafter. A third-person narrative attributed 
posthumously to Schade differs significantly in its schematic portrayal of conversion. 
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The pattern of conversion narratives among radical Pietists was also diverse. 
Early on Johann Henrich Reitz’s Historie der Wiedergebohrnen set the tone for 
many Pietist biographical collections. The subtitle signals the interest in the 
process conversion, promising to tell how Christians of both sexes and all 
classes are “drawn by God and converted and through many struggles and fears 
are brought to faith and rest through the Spirit of God and the Word.”3 Indeed, 
the first volume consisted almost entirely of conversion stories of women from 
mid-century England. Later volumes, however, show greater variation in the 
biographies. The confessional and geographic diversity of the biographies is 
especially prominent, as is the lack of an identifiable conversion process in 
many accounts. This is especially true as more German life stories begin to 
appear in the second and especially the third volume, where a conversion 
experience is no longer prominent in many accounts, such as that of Johann 
Arndt or Juliana Baur von Eyseneck. Some biographies depicted unusual forms 
of conversion, such as Christian Hoburg whose conversion resulted from read- 
ing Caspar Schwenckfeld.’* Of course, some others approximated a typical 
“Pietist” pattern of awakening, repentance followed by a sudden realization of 
grace.’° Rudolph Mohr’s description of a largely schematic and uniform pat- 
tern of conversion in Reitz is only the case for the first volume and does not fit 
subsequent volumes.’ Dorothea von Mücke, who looks at Reitz’s collection 
as a whole, emphasizes that Reitz sought to present the diversity of the ways 
individuals were led to God. Reitz’s conversions allow for “comparison and self- 
reflection” but avoid identification with a “template of conversion.””” 


‘JJ. Merckwiirdige und erbauliche Erzehlung von Einem Menschen Der in schweren 
Unglauben und Atheismus gefiihret,” in: Johann Caspar Schade, Drey nachgefundene 
vortreffliche Schrifften, ed. Gottfried Arnold (Leipzig, 1710). 

73 Johann Henrich Reitz, Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, Oder Exempel gottseliger, so bekandt- 
und benant- als unbekandt- und unbenanter Christen, Männlichen und Weiblichen 
Geschlechts, In Allerley Ständen: Wie dieselbe erst von Gott gezogen und bekehret, und nach 
vielem Kämpfen und Aengsten, durch Gottes Geist und Wort, zum Glauben und Ruh ihrer 
Gewissens gebracht seynd, 7 vols. (Offenbach, 1698-1745; reprint Tübingen, 1982). 

74 Reitz, III:63. 

75 See, for instance, the biography of Theodor Untereyck, though even in this case the cor- 
relation is approximate rather than exact. Reitz, Il:143 

76 Rudolf Mohr, “Über die ‘Historie der Wiedergebohrnen’ von Johann Reitz,” Monatshefte 

‚für evangelische Kirchengeschichte des Rheinlandes 23 (1974), 80-91. 

77 Dorothea von Mücke, “Experience, Impartiality, and Authenticity in Confessional 

Discourse,” New German Critique 79 (2000), 5-35, here 21. 
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Other radical Pietist collections of Christian biography portrayed conver- 
sion in similarly diverse terms. In his well-known collection of Christian lives, 
Leben der Gläubigen, Gottfried Arnold reprinted Teresa of Avila’s Autobiography 
and Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, both of which feature conversion experiences 
prominently, but atthe same time he also included the biographies of German 
Protestant patriarchs Arndt and Luther where there is no reference to conver- 
sion. Even when focusing more narrowly on recent German Pietist biography, 
there is no consistent pattern of conversion among these exemplary Christian 
lives.78 Overall, Arnold presents a heterogeneous palette of accounts, mingling 
crude stories of child conversion and deathbed conversions along with more 
sophisticated spiritual autobiographies. 

Almost all of the narratives in Reitz and Arnold appeared posthumously. 
Death, of course, ensured that an individual’s ongoing life would not under- 
mine the thrust of a pious biography either through relapse or renunciation.?? 
A few radical Pietists published contemporary autobiographies that included 
an account of their conversion. The spur maker, Johann Georg Rosenbach, 
published his Wunder- und Gnaden-volle Bekehrung (1703) as both an extended 
description of his own emotional conversion and a justification of his calling 
as a lay religious leader.8° For many years, Rosenbach’s published narrative 
was cited by anti-Pietists as the epitome of “enthusiastic” conversion.®! Other 
published autobiographies of radical Pietists portrayed key turning points in 
their lives in terms other than conversion.®2 


78 The contrast of Maria Juliana Baur von Eyseneck’s steadfast piety with the spiritual strug- 
gles and final deathbed conversion of Elisabeth Kißner is striking. Arnold, Leben der 
Gläubigen, pp. 121-1158. 

79 Ina few cases, Reitz removed accounts from later editions because the individuals “did 
not solidify their first call” and failed to live up to expectations. See Hans-Jürgen Schrader, 
“Nachwort des Herausgebers, in Reitz, pp. 181-182. Von Mücke, p. 20. 

80 Johann George Rosenbach, Wunder- und Gnaden-volle Bekehrung, Zweyer in der Irre 
gegangenen verlohrn gewesenen Schaafe (s.l. 1703). 

81 See its critical review in Unschuldige Nachrichten von Alten und Neuen Theologischen 
Sachen IV (1704), 855-864. This formed the basis for many later judgments of Rosenbach, 
including Theologische Beantwortung Zwoer Fragen Die eigentliche Zeit und Beschaffenheit 
Der beyden Stücke Bekehrung und Buß-Kampff Betreffend (Frankfurt/Main, 1732), p. 17. 

82 Johann Tennhardt’s “Lebens-Lauff,” for instance, described a series of mystical experi- 
ences and illuminations that culminated in his being called as a prophet to preach repen- 
tance. Johann Tennhardt, Gott allein soll die Ehre seyn ([Nuremberg], 1710), pp. 69-77. 
In an account published in 1715, the Inspirationist Johann Friedrich Rock described 
“blessed movements” that preceded his prophecies among the Inspirierten but no explicit 
conversion. Johann Friedrich Rock, “Kurtze Erzehlung, Wie er zu diesem besondern 
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By the end of the 1720s, accounts of conversion had become more common, 
but no dominant pattern of conversion narratives had emerged in German 
Pietism, whether in radical or church Pietist circles. With looser confessional 
ties, radical Pietists tended to draw on a broader range of traditions, from 
Puritans to Roman Catholics, to illustrate conversion. In contrast, church 
Pietists sought to depict conversion largely within their own confession, 
although they also presented diverse patterns of conversion in the lives of indi- 
viduals. The title of Christian Gerber’s Historia der Wiedergebohrenen in 
Sachsen (1725-1730) signals the inspiration of Reitz’s collection, but Gerber 
draws his biographies and autobiographies from a predominately Lutheran 
context.83 He follows, Reitz, however, in the diverse paths he presents towards 
rebirth and assurance of salvation, a point he reinforces in the introduction.$* 
Gerber did include some narratives that would qualify as “classic” Hallensian 
conversions. The narrative of the famous missionary to India, Bartholomäus 
Ziegenbalg, describes how God had led him through “various spiritual strug- 
gles and an intense Busskampf” before his conversion was complete.®° In con- 
trast, Gerber’s biography portrays August Hermann Francke as a prime example 
of the “regenerate” but made no mention of his conversion, indicating that 
even into the late 1720s, ardent church Pietists did not necessarily associate a 
specific conversion experience with A.H. Francke’s life.86 

Allthis reinforces the heterogeneity of conversion and its portrayal well into 
the 1720s. Even at the nerve-center of church Pietism in Halle, A.H. Francke 
established no definitive pattern of conversion narratives. His own conversion 


Werck der Inspiration gekommen,’ reprinted in Johann Friedrich Rock, Wie ihn Gott 
geführet und auf die Wege der Inspiration gebracht habe. Autobiographische Schriften, ed. 
Ulf-Michael Schneider (Leipzig, 1999), pp. 5-10, here 8-9. However, in two unpublished 
accounts from around the same time (1707, 1717), Rock did refer to multiple “Erweckungen” 
that had some similarities with a conversion experience. Rock, Wie ihn Gott geführt, 
pp. 11-12, 14, 19, 21, 24, 26. 

83 Christian Gerber, Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, 4 vols. (Dresden, 1725-1729). 
Gerber comments on confessional diversity in his preface to the third volume, where he 
does not rule out regenerate among other confessions and includes a small number of 
non-Lutheran biographies. 

84 Gerber, Historia der Wiedergebohrnen, 1:12-13. 

85 Gerber, Historia der Wiedergebohrnen, 2:530. Ziegenbalg composed this account while 
in prison in Tranquebar in 1709. AFSt/H B75/76. After Ziegenbalg’s death in 1719, it 
was printed with additional material in the Der Königl. Dänischen Missionarien aus 
Ost-Indien eingesandter Ausführlichen Berichten, Part 2, Continuation 18 (1720, 2nd ed. 1724), 
225-244. 

86 Gerber, Historia der Wiedergebohrnen, 4:257-283 (second appendix). 
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story was largely unknown until his death in 1727, and the most important col- 
lection of Christian biography to emerge from Halle during his lifetime, 
Henckel’s Letzte Stunden, recast the focus from a conversion experience to the 
final struggles in death and dying. A form of conversion in which the Busskampf 
figured prominently was hardly a fiction, but neither was it a rigid pattern of 
conversion expected of all. 


Conversion after A.H. Francke 


After Francke’s death, several things began to change the public portrayal of 
conversion experiences in German Pietism. First, Francke’s powerful account 
of his own conversion became known publically for the first time. Francke’s 
son, Gotthilf August Francke, read aloud a portion of his father’s conversion 
narrative to students in Halle, and Francke’s son-in-law Freylinghausen pub- 
lished a retelling of the conversion narrative as part of a memorial sermon, 
which was later incorporated into an influential biography.” A noblewoman’s 
letter to Francke’s son makes clear that the publication of Francke’s own strug- 
gles in conversion had a wide public impact, although one should not overesti- 
mate its immediate effect given that this central conversion account only 
appeared in print in 1733.88 

Second, the bitter Testimoniumstreit in Halle in the late 1720s, after Francke’s 
death, revealed a lack of consensus among Halle theologians about the need 
for ministerial candidates to explicitly identify a conversion experience. The 
proposed system of credentialing in Halle for all ministerial positions within 
the territories of Brandenburg-Prussia proved controversial for many reasons, 
and it pitted Gotthilf August Francke and his allies against Joachim Lange, 
Johann Jacob Rambach, and Johann Heinrich Michaelis.8° The expectation 
that candidates be able to narrate in writing “the details of their conversion” 
and that the faculty should examine carefully “their own exercises and experi- 
ences in an active Christianity” drew particular scorn from Joachim Lange and 
Johann Jacob Rambach.°® In a revealing statement, Rambach wryly wondered: 


87 On the dissemination and publication of these, Matthias, Lebensläufe, pp. 78-80. 

88 J. Sophie von Schaumburg Lippe to G.A. Francke, 19 November 1728, Stabi Berlin, Francke 
Nachlass 2, 15/3. The first publication of Francke’s autobiographical account appeared in 
Moser’s Altes und Neues aus dem Reich Gottes 3 (1733), 56-69. 

89 Tom Bach, “The Halle Testimonial System: Conflicts and Controversies,” Covenant 


Quarterly 65 (2006), 39-55. 
90 Quoted in Matthias, “Bekehrung,’ p. 69. 
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“Where are the students to be found, who can not only describe their own con- 
version but also have enough experience in being led inwardly by God? Indeed, 
God must perform a miracle and convert hundreds of students by force.”?! 
In the end, testimonials of conversion played little or no role at all in the cre- 
dentialing system, but the controversy revealed deep divisions about the expec- 
tations of conversion among A.H. Francke’s heirs in Halle and suggests that the 
narration of conversion was considerably less common than often assumed.?? 

Third, and most importantly, new Pietist periodicals began publishing 
increasing numbers of conversion narratives in the 1730s. The Sammlung aus- 
erlesener Materien zum Bau des Reich, its successor publications, and Altes und 
Neues aus dem Reich Gottes included dozens of accounts, sometimes composed 
as a distinct narratives and sometimes embedded in longer narratives of lives 
or accounts of the last hours.?3 In his introduction to Altes und Neues, Johann 
Jacob Moser vowed to present numerous accounts of the “work of conversion” 
and recommended that all of those who have “truly given themselves to God” 
should write down their experiences for the edification of others.?* The cen- 
trality of conversion experiences in Sammlung auserlesener Materien is clear in 
the second issue, where the editor characterizes a boyhood experience of 
Spener’s as a “conversion.””? 

The publication of increasing numbers of conversion narratives in the 
1730s signaled a new interest in conversion experiences among German 
Pietists. The pattern of conversion in these accounts remained diverse. Some, 
such as Johann Porst’s, identify conversion in terms of a specific place and 
time, while others, such as Johanna Sophia von Dennstadt’s, describe a diffuse 
and lengthy conversion with no precise moment of breakthrough.?% Some 


91 Quoted in Tholuck, Geschichte des Rationalismus, p. 30 

92 Matthias notes that conversion “played no role” at all in the written testimonies that are 
extant. Matthias, p. 79. Recent investigations into the specific conflicts also reveal little 
discussion of conversion in the testimonies. Bach, “Halle Testimonial System.” 

93 Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes (1731-1734); Fortgesetzte 
Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes (1735-1737), Verbesserte 
Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes (1737-1743), and Closter- 
Bergische Sammlung nützlicher Materien zur Erbauung im wahren Christenthume 
(1745-1756); Altes und Neues aus dem Reich Gottes (1733-1739). On these periodicals, see 
Rainer Lächele, Die “Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes” zwischen 
1730 und 1760: Erbauungszeitschriften als Kommunikationsmedium des Pietismus, Hallesche 
Forschungen 1 (Tübingen, 2006). 

94 Altes und Neues, ı (1733), 12. 

95 Sammlung auserlesener Materien, 2 (1732), 216-218. 

96 Sammlung auserlesener Materien 9, (1733), 71-87 (Porst); 10 (1733), 218-226. (Dennstädt). 
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present conversion experiences that had occurred years earlier, while others 
relate much more recent conversions. In general, the editors only published 
narratives ofthose who had died. The format ofthe last hours, such as Henckel’s 
Letzte Stunde, remained a common form for portraying conversions, either as 
deathbed conversion or as a conversion that was completed and purified 
through death. 

The preference for recounting these experiences from the perspective ofthe 
individual’s death reinforced the third-person narration. While a third-person 
account does not exclude autobiography and may often be composed on the 
basis of autobiographical materials, it nevertheless shifts the frame of the 
conversion experience to an outside perspective and lessens the imperative to 
narrate one’s own experience. The individuals do not become the authors of 
their own story but rather models of piety and recipients of God’s converting 
grace.9” Especially as the 1730s progressed, the number of first-person accounts 
published in these periodicals declined. First-person conversion accounts 
remained typical only for one group—Pietist clergy and theology students. 
For others, both men and women, third-person accounts became the norm.?8 

Pietst clergy figure largely in the third-person accounts as well, either as 
actors assisting in the conversion process or as narrators of the events. Their 
presence reinforces the ecclesial character of many of these narratives, espe- 
cially those published by church Pietists. In many cases, rather than presenting 
a radical individual decision, the narratives portray conversion occurring 
within a specific religious community. Not only are typically Pietist practices 
such as the prayer meeting or conventicle central to the process of conversion, 
many of these narratives portray the centrality of ecclesial events such as the 
sermon, Eucharist, and the singing of hymns. In a number of cases, the conver- 
sion account describes the way in which an individual was enfolded back into 
the ecclesial community, reinforcing confessional identity.99 Radical Pietists 
sometimes complained of the learned and “priestly” influence at work in these 


97 Mücke, 20. 

98 In the Sammlung auserlesener Materien (1731-1734) and its immediate successor, 
Fortgesetzte Sammlung auserlesener Materien (1735-1737), just ten of 39 conversion 
accounts were in the first-person. Of these, seven represented clergy or other theologi- 
cally trained men; only one first-person account had a woman as author. In the later pub- 
lications Verbesserte Sammlung auserlesener Materien (1737-1743) and Closter-Bergische 
Sammlung (1745-1761) first-person accounts became rarer, especially when translated 
narratives from Britain are excluded. 

99 Jonathan Strom, “Pietist Conversion Narratives and Confessional Identity,’ in David 
Luebke, et al., Conversion and the Politics of Religion in Early Modern Germany (New York, 
2012), Pp. 135-152. 
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conversion narratives and were critical of conversion to a specific religious 
community.!0° 

The greater prominence of conversion experiences in the 1730s led to debates 
about the proper understanding of conversion, especially the Busskampf. 
Some revivalist forms of Pietism laid heavy emphasis on the centrality of the 
Busskampf in the process of conversion, particularly at Wernigerode and 
Dargun where identifying a thorough Busskampf became a means of ensuring 
that a conversion experience was true.!0! But the controversy about such a 
schematic understanding of the conversion experience was not just a debate 
between Orthodox and Pietist figures, but also a debate among Pietists. 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians came to reject the Busskampf in the 1730s.102 
Moravians developed their own distinctive tradition for portraying conversion, 
which they generally termed “Erweckung.”!3 Even moderate Pietists associ- 
ated with Halle and Gotthilf August Francke raised questions about a rigid 
understanding of the Busskampf as expressed in Dargun and Wernigerode.!°4 


100 Geistliche Fama I (1730), unpaginated preface, IX (1733), 5-108, here esp. 42. 

101 The earliest public debate is between Samuel Lau, court preacher at Wernigerode, and 
an anonymous critic, probably, Christian Friedrich Bauer, who draws on both Orthodox 
and Pietist authorities to argue for a less rigid understanding of conversion. Samuel 
Lau, Schriftmäfßige Beantwortung der Frage: Ob es nothwendig, die Zeit seiner Bekehrung zu 
wissen, oder sonst ein Kennzeichen eines unbekehrten Zustandes daraus zu nehmen? 
(Jena, 1732), Theologische Beantwortung Zwoer Fragen Die eigentliche Zeit und Beschaffenheit 
Der beyden Stücke Bekehrung und Bujs-Kampff Betreffend Betreffend (Frankfurt, 1732). 

102 Erica Geiger, “Zinzendorfs Stellung zum Halleschen Bußkampf und Bekehrungserlebnis,’ 
Unitas Fratrum 49/50 (2002), 13-22. The Moravian rejection of the Busskampf was more 
gradual than sometimes portrayed. Into the early 1730s, Moravian sources referred to the 
Busskampf as part of conversion. See Pia Schmidt, “Die Kindererweckung in Herrnhut am 
17. August 1727,” in Neue Aspekte der Zinzendorf-Forschung, ed. Martin Brecht und Paul 
Peucker (Göttingen, 2006), pp. 115-133, here 116. 

103 On Moravian depictions of conversion, see Mettele, “Constructions of the Religious Self” 
For recent collections of Moravian biography and autobiography, see Lebensbilder aus der 
Brüdergemeine, ed. Dietrich Meyer, Beihefte der Unitas Fratrum 15 (Herrnhut 2007) and 
Christine Lost, Das Leben als Lehrtext: Lebensläufe aus der Herrnhuter Brüdergemeine 
(Baltmannsweiler, 2007). Lost argues that there is not the same emphasis on conversion 
and repentance in the Moravian Lebensläufe that is characteristic of other Pietist autobi- 
ographies. See pp. 3, 13. 

104 The Dargun movement occasioned dozens of polemical publications in the later 1730s 
and early 1740s on the question of conversion and the Busskampf. Some of the strongest 
critics were moderate Pietists such as Michael Christian Russmeyer and Johann Friedrich 
Bertram who accepted the possibility of a Busskampf in conversion but rejected its rigid 
application as advocated by those in Dargun. Jonathan Strom, “Confession, Conversion, 
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One ofthe most popular anthologies of German Pietist narratives to appear 
around the mid eighteenth-century described the conversions of condemned 
criminals. Pietists avidly consumed these accounts of how degenerate crimi- 
nals underwent a fundamental spiritual transformation, often illustrating 
the precise steps of Pietist conversion before the delinquent went, often quite 
willingly, to the gallows.!0 In some respects, these accounts exemplify certain 
trends in German Pietist conversion narratives. They were composed exclu- 
sively in the third-person, most often by the clergy entrusted with the con- 
demned’s spiritual care. The pattern of conversion often represented a highly 
schematic form, and the accounts tended to reinforce confessional identity 
and ecclesial authority as they describe the clergy laboring to bring the con- 
demned to a right understanding of faith and proper conversion. The execu- 
tion—frequently portrayed in lurid detail—made death an inevitable part of 
the conversion story and afforded an opportunity for the converted to demon- 
strate the strength of their newfound faith.!°° The quasi-coercive setting and 
heavy narrative hand of the clergy distanced the reader from the subjective 
experience of individuals even more strongly than other third-person accounts. 
The valorization of this form of conversion may have had some unintended 
consequences, and opponents charged that these could lead to suicide by 
proxy, a point that even some advocates warned against.!°7 Yet by mid-century, 
they were perhaps the most frequently reprinted form of conversion narrative 
in German Pietism. 


and Pietism in Dargun,” in Fred van Lieburg, ed., Confessionalism and Pietism: Religious 
Reform in Early Modern Europe (Mainz, 2006), pp. 164-166. 

105 The most popular collections were Johann Jacob Moser, Seelige letzte Stunden einiger dem 
zeitlichen Tode übergebener Missethäter (Leipzig, 1740), which was reprinted and expanded 
several times, and Ernst Gottlieb Woltersdorff, Der Schächer am Kreutz: das ist vollstän- 
dige Nachrichten von der Bekehrung und seligem Ende hingerichteter Missethäter (Görlitz, 
1753-1760), which also appeared in multiple editions. On these and other collections, 
Rainer Lächele, “Maleficanten’ und Pietisten auf dem Schafott. Historische Überlegungen 
zur Delinquentenseelsorge im 18. Jahrhundert,’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 
107 (1996), 179-200; Strom, “Pietist Conversion Narratives.” 

106 Strom, “Pietist Conversion Narratives.” 

107 Moser warned explicitly against this: Johann Jacob Moser, Seelige Letzte Stunden, 
31 Personen, so unter des Schafrichters Hand gestorben (Stuttgart, 1753), pp. 27-28. On the 
phenomenon of suicide by proxy or suicide murders see: Kathy Stuart, “Suicide by Proxy: 
The Unintended Consequences of Public Executions in Eighteenth-Century Germany,” 
Central European History 41 (2008), 413-445 and, with a stronger focus on the religious 
context, Tyge Krogh, A Lutheran Plague: Murdering to Die in the Eighteenth Century 
(Leiden, 2012). 
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Conversion narratives became more and more common in German Pietism 
after the 1720s, but they never constituted an essential part of Pietist biography 
and autobiography. Many autobiographies of prominent Pietists, from Philipp 
Jakob Spener to Joachim Lange, included no discussion of specific conversion 
experiences; others such as Oetinger mention a conversion only fleetingly.!08 
By the late 1730s, one can even see the rise of a kind of anti-conversion narra- 
tive. Adam Bernd’s melancholy Lebens-Lauff (1738) emerged from a Pietist 
context of conversion, but Bernd’s story reveals no joyous breakthrough, 
only ongoing spiritual crises and physical debilitation.!0 Another challenge to 
the Pietist narrative is the autobiography of Johann Christian Edelmann, which 
borrows from elements of the conversion narrative to present the steps of 
his own progress, but ultimately undercuts the Pietist position by presenting 
his Durchbruch as a conversion to a religion of reason. Negative pictures of 
Pietist religious experiences, especially conversion, appear in works like Karl 
Philipp Moritz’s Anton Reiser while enlightened theologians increasingly criti- 
cized Pietist conversion experiences." Conversion narratives did not disap- 
pear from German Pietism in the second half of the eighteenth century, but it 
is telling that Johann Adam Steinmetz imported increasing numbers of con- 
version narratives from Britain to provide edifying conversion accounts in his 
periodicals." 


108 Philipp Jacob Spener, “Eigenhändig aufgesetzter Lebens-Lauff,” Continuirter historische 
Schau-Platz und Labyrinth der Zeit, erste Forstetzung (1718) 856-862. Joachim Lange, 
Lebenslauf, Zur Erweckung seiner in der Evangelischen Kirche stehenden, und ehemal 
gehabten vielen und wehrtesten Zuhörer (Halle, 1742). Friedrich Christoph Oetinger, 
Genealogie der reellen Gedancken eines Gottes-Gelerhten. Eine Selbstbiographie, ed. Dieter 
Ising (Leipzig, 2010), pp. 47-48. 

109 Adam Bernd, Eigene Lebens-Beschreibung (Leipzig, 1738). On Bernd, Mücke, pp. 7-11; 
Günther Niggl, Geschichte der deutschen Autobiographie in 18. Jahrhundert: Theoretische 
Grundlegung und literarische Entfaltung (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 66-67. 

110 On Edelmann and his portrayal of conversion, Niggl, pp. 12-13, and Douglas H. Shantz, 
“Conversion and Sarcasm in the Selbstbiographie of Johann Christian Edelmann,” in 
Poley et al. 

111 Karl Philipp Moritz, Anton Reiser. Ein psychologischer Roman (Berlin, 1785-1790). Johann 
Joachim Spalding, “Warnung vor falschen Bekehrungen” (1782), in Spalding Kritische 
Ausgabe, ed. Albrecht Beutel vol. II/3 (Tübingen, 2009), pp. 73-96. 

112 In the Closter-Bergische Sammlung (1745-1761), the successor to the Sammlung auser- 
lesener Materien, three of the five first-person conversion accounts were English 
translations. 
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German Pietist narratives represent a diverse pattern of conversion experi- 
ences, a diversity that reflected ongoing unease among many Pietists with dis- 
tilling conversion into easily imitable narratives. Even where conversion had a 
tight schematic form, such as the revival at Dargun, Pietists shied away from 
making contemporary accounts public. Through publication of third-person 
accounts and reporting on conversion after death, Pietist authors distanced 
their everyday readers from the conversion experiences while atthe same time 
celebrating conversion, an impulse that nears caricature in the popular genre 
of execution narratives. A preoccupation with death and third-person narra- 
tion distinguish the Pietist tradition from the narration of conversion else- 
where, especially England. A.H. Francke’s well-known narrative is indeed a 
well-written and particularly perspicuous example of one form of Pietist 
conversion, but despite its appeal to historians, its obscurity until his death 
and the dominance of other models in the eighteenth century mean that it 
cannot be considered a template for Pietist conversion, even in Halle. When 
analyzing religious experience, scholars often have the tendency to focus on 
the elite, “pattern-setters,” as William James put it.!!3 Yet, the way that Pietists 
disseminated and interpreted the conversion accounts of less well-known 
individuals sets them apart from other evangelical traditions of the early 
modern period. 
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CHAPTER 11 
Pietism as a Translation Movement 
Douglas H. Shantz 


In the 18th century, both German Pietism and the Enlightenment availed 
themselves of “a new constellation of [scholarly] practices and institutions” in 
order to remake and reconstruct Protestant religion and European society.! 
Among these was a new interest in translation. The chapter argues that in 
Pietism, as in the Enlightenment, translation served as “the crucial vehicle of 
diffusion,” so that a wider audience, not educated in foreign languages, could 
profit from works written in earlier times or in neighbouring countries. Radical 
Pietists, in particular, produced new German Bible translations alongside the 
Luther Bible, using translation as “a weapon against [Orthodox Protestant] 
theology.’ This chapter examines three radical Pietist figures whose legacy 
includes prolific translation work: Gottfried Arnold, Johann Otto Gliising, and 
Gerhard Tersteegen. 

To elucidate the culture of translation in German Pietism, the study 
addresses three questions: What was translated? With what intentions? And in 
what manner were the translations made? What was translated, and where, 
reveals what individuals and groups in one culture found of interest in another, 
separated from it in time or space. In terms of the manner of translation, 
translators learn to live with a dilemma: should they be faithful to the original 
text from which they are translating, or intelligible to the readers of the text 
they are writing? The two main solutions to the problem, or two strategies, are 
the maximalist and the minimalist. “The maximalist strategy is better known 
as domestication, while the minimalist has become known as ‘foreignizing’. 
In the words of Friedrich Schleiermacher, the choice lies between taking the 
text to the reader, in other words adapting it to the culture in which it is a 


1 Jonathan Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible (Princeton, 2005), pp. xi-xiii, 84 f. 

2 Stefanie Stockhorst, “Introduction. Cultural Transfer through Translation: a current perspec- 
tive in Enlightenment Studies,’ in Stefanie Stockhorst, ed., Cultural Transfer through 
Translation. The Circulation of Enlightened Thought in Europe by Means of Translation 
(Amsterdam, 2010), pp. 7, 8. 

3 Burke, “Lost (and Found) in Translation,’ p. 9. “The Germans translated a good deal from 
Italian, Spanish, and French and after the middle of the seventeenth century, from English as 
well, but after Luther few German texts were translated into other languages.’ There is a 
notable exception to Burke’s generalization: works of German Pietists such as Spener, 
Francke, and Tersteegen were translated into English and other languages. 
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‘guest’, or taking the reader to the text, that is, producing a version that allows 
or encourages the new readers to become aware of the text’s alien or foreign 
qualities.” “One strategy follows the model of cultural translation, the other 
rejects or resists it.”4 

The first task, however, is to set this study of Pietism as a translation move- 
ment in a broader academic and historical context. This involves a brief look at 
the state of Translation Studies and Transfer Studies, and consideration of four 
historical contexts for understanding Pietism and translation. 


Translation Studies and Transfer Studies 


“Translation Studies” arose in the late 1970s, and is fast becoming a new, sepa- 
rate academic discipline. Translation Studies have even caught the attention 
of politicians. The European Union set its decadal focus on “intercultural com- 
munication” and translation. The Union’s academic steering committee, the 
European Science Foundation, has co-published the book Cultural Translation 
in Early Modern Europe, edited by Peter Burke. The essay collection grew out of 
a series of symposia sponsored by the Foundation between 1997 and 2002, and 
entitled, “Cultural Exchange in Early Modern Europe.”® 

Since the mid 1990s, the field of Translation Studies has been marked by a “a 
historical turn,’ and recognition that translation is central to much of western 
cultural history. “The role of translated texts in movements such as the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the Scientific Revolution, and the Enlightenment 
is of obvious importance.” It has become clear that “history deserves a large 
place in Translation Studies, and that studies of translation deserve a large 
place in history.”® 


4 See Peter Burke, “Translating Knowledge, Translating Cultures” (2010): http://bracorotar.files 
.wordpress.com/2010/10/11-burke-translating-knowledge-translating-cultures.pdf Hans 
J. Vermeer described Translation as “kulturellen Transfer.” By this Vermeer means, “die Lösung 
eines Phänomens aus seinen alten kulturellen Verknüpfungen und seine Einpflanzung in 
zielkulturelle Verknüpfungen” (Vermeer 1986: 34). Daraus resultiert sich auch die Forderung 
an den Übersetzer: Der Übersetzer soll die Konventionen, Normen und Vertextungsstrategien 
der Zielkultur kennen, er soll plurikulturell sein. See “Paradigmenwechsel”: http://www.e 
-ope.ee/_download/euni_repository/file/535/KirjalikuTA.zip/Kultur/paradigmenwechsel 
‚html. 

5 Peter Burke, Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia, eds., Cultural Translation in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 2007), pp. 2, 3. 

6 Peter Burke, “Lost (and Found) in Translation: A Cultural History of Translators and 
Translating in Early Modern Europe.’ The first KB Lecture held at the Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
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The related field of “Transfer Studies” arose in the 1980s. In Transfer studies, 
nations and cultural areas are seen not as autonomous, hermetic entities, but 
as dynamically interrelated systems. As Stefanie Stockhorst noted, “The para- 
digm of European national cultures and their independent origins appears no 
longer sustainable in light of the manifold interrelations in politics, econom- 
ics, science, philosophy, religion, and literature which constitute the ensemble 
of European history.” The boundaries of nation, culture, and language are 
viewed as permeable.’ 

Stockhorst observed that Enlightenment Europe indeed represented una 
gran famiglia, one great family superseding the boundaries of nation and lan- 
guage. The Enlightenment comprised “a discursive community based on net- 
working and reciprocal stimulation.”® In this Enlightened European setting, 
translation served as “the crucial vehicle of diffusion.” Stockhorst wrote: 


The aim of popularizing intellectual discourses represented an essential 
part of the self-image of the Enlightenment. [It found it] necessary to 
produce translations into the vernacular so that a wider audience not 
educated in foreign languages could profit from works written in neigh- 
bouring countries. As a result, in large part the exchange of Enlightened 
thought between different language areas took place by means of transla- 
tion. Yet it is striking how little we still know about the cultural side of 
translation processes in the Enlightenment, that is, about how texts were 
not just linguistically but also culturally transformed during their travels 
through Europe.? 


(x8g)— National Library of the Netherlands in The Hague, 26 April 2005 ((c) 2005), p. 3. 
Translation between languages, Burke observed, is just the tip of the iceberg. “It is the most 
visible part of an activity sometimes described as cultural translation.” 

7 Stefanie Stockhorst, “Introduction. Cultural Transfer through Translation: a current perspec- 
tive in Enlightenment Studies, in Stefanie Stockhorst, ed., Cultural Transfer through 
Translation. The Circulation of Enlightened Thought in Europe by Means of Translation 
(Amsterdam, 2010), pp. 19, 20. 

8 Stockhorst, “Introduction. Cultural Transfer through Translation,” pp. 7, 8. Stockhorst notes 
that the model of “cultural transfer” was designed by Michel Espagne and Michael Werner. In 
1985, Michel Espagne and Michael Werner coined the term “transferts culturels” to describe 
the transfer of elements of French National Culture to Germany and its reception there in the 
18th and ıgth centuries. See Michel Espagne, Les transferts culturels franco-allemands (Paris, 
1999), and the overview by Wolfgang Schmale (ed.), Kulturtransfer. Kulturelle Praxis im 16. 
Jahrhundert (Innsbruck, 2003). 

9 Stockhorst, “Introduction. Cultural Transfer through Translation,” p. 8. 
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One can observe different translation tendencies and traditions in France and 
Germany. In France, where writers and poets acted as translators, the ideal was 
literary beauty rather than literal accuracy. French translators came to be 
known as “les belles infideles.” All aspects of the original text—length, struc- 
ture, terminology and metaphor, ideas and opinions—’were fair game for 
transformation.” In contrast, in German-speaking countries, faithfulness to the 
original text was the creed. The philological ethic was one of accuracy and 
avoiding interference with the style and content of the original.!° 

The current academic interest in translation and inter-cultural transfer and 
communication is no surprise. In an age of globalization, in which “the inter- 
nationalization of knowledge is visible on the screens of our computers and 
televisions” (Stockhorst), scholars are coming to view past knowledge as like- 
wise the result of an international and intercontinental process of cultural 
exchange, or cultural transfer. 

Burke's and Stockhorst’s observations on Translation and Transfer studies 
are relevant to the study of translation in German Pietism. In this chapter I 
show the importance of translated texts to German Pietism, and argue that 
the study of translation deserves a larger place in the historical study of Pietism. 
In Pietism, as in the Enlightenment, translation served as “the crucial vehicle 
of diffusion,” so that a wider audience not educated in foreign languages could 
profit from works written in earlier times or in neighbouring countries. Among 
the Pietists, in typical German fashion, faithfulness to the original text was the 
creed. Their ethic was one of accuracy and avoiding interference with the style 
and content of the original. 


Important Contexts for Pietism as a Translation Movement 


At least four contexts help to illumine the place of translation within German 
Pietism, and to make sense of Pietists as translators. 

1) Luther the Translator: Doing everything for the sake of the simple folk and 
young people 

An essential part of the Reformation’s innovation in the 1520s was the 
Reformers’ work in translating the liturgy, the Bible, and other religious works 
for the benefit of the laity. Johannes Oecolampadius in Basel wrote eloquently 
in defence of such translations against those who compared it to “casting 
pearls before swine.” He wrote in 1521: “Are the commoners not also human 


10 _Stockhorst, “Introduction. Cultural Transfer through Translation,” pp. 11, 12. 
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beings? Are they not also Christians? Have they not been purified through bap- 
tism? Are they not our fellow citizens and joint heirs with Christ?”!! 

Luther's legacy as a Reformer included his extensive work as translator and 
editor. Luther wrote, “The reason I am beginning to translate the Bible into 
German is because I hope that study and reading of the Scriptures will 
increase.” His German New Testament translation appeared in September 
1522; the translation of the Old Testament, the work of 12 years, appeared in 
1534. By the time of Luther’s death in 1546, a total of 253 editions of the German 
Bible, or parts of the Bible, in Luther’s translation had been printed.!? The 
number is an indication of the reception that Luther’s translation found among 
the German people. 

Luther sought to render the Bible in a German that was commonly spoken 
and easily understood, the German of the street and of the Saxon Court.4 
“In my translation, I have employed no particular dialect, but use the common 
language so that everyone in upper and lower Germany can understand. I use 
the German of the Saxon council chamber, which all princes and heads of state 
in Germany use.” 

Luther’s work as translator was marked by three main principles or guidelines: 


1. The freedom to depart from the letter of the original text, in striving 
after the best possible German translation; 2. The need to abide by the 
letter of the original text when the subject matter required it; 3. In every- 
thing, the importance of expressing the matter of the text with the great- 
est possible clarity [in German].!6 


11 Johannes Oecolampadius, Ain sunderliche leer und bewerung, dass die Beicht ainem 
Christen menschen nit bürdlich oder schwär sei (1521). 

12 This passage is quoted by PJ. Spener in Pia Desideria. See Pia Desideria: Deutsch- 
Lateinische Studienausgabe, ed. Beate Köster (Giessen, 2005), pp. 116, 118. 

13 See Siegfried Hermle, “Luther, Martin (AT) (1483-1546)” (erstellt: Jan. 2008). See http:// 
www.bibelwissenschaft.de/startseite/ Also see WA DB 2, 201-727. 

14 Luther suchte dem “gemeinen man auff dem marckt [...] auff das maul [zu] sehen,’ um 
eine möglichst aussagekräftige und allgemeinverständliche Übertragung des Textes mit 
überlandschaftlicher Geltung zu bekommen. (WA 30/2, 637.20 f.) 

15 “Ich habe im Deutschen keine bestimmte Sprache, sondern gebrauche die allgemeine 
Sprache, so dass mich alle in Ober- und Niederdeutschland verstehen können. Ich rede 
nach der sächsischen Kanzlei, der alle Fürsten und Könige in Deutschland nachfolgen; 
alle Reichsstädte und Fürstenhöfe schreiben nach der sächsischen und unseres Kurfürsten 
Kanzlei. Darum ist es die allgemeinste deutsche Sprache.’ (wA Tr 2, 639.28-640.2). 

16 Auf der Basis dieser allgemeinen Regel fußte Luthers Arbeit als Übersetzer (wa 38, 
1115-17), die darüber hinaus von drei Leitlinien gekennzeichnet war: “1. Freiheit vom 
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Possibly the best illustration of Luther’s non-literal approach to translation is 
his German rendering of Romans 3:28: “The just shall live by faith alone.” When 
Catholic scholars complained that the word “sola” was not in the original text, 
Luther replied: “These four letters s-o-l-a are not there, so these donkey-heads 
stare at them like a cow at a new gate. They do not realize, however, that they 
correspond to the sense and meaning of the text, so that if one wishes to trans- 
late clearly and effectively into German, they must be there. For I wish to speak 
in German, not in Latin or Greek.”!” 

In 1526 Luther published the German Mass, die “Deutsche Messe und 
Ordnung Gottesdiensts.” It was intended to serve the laity “as a public stimulus 
in faith and Christian living.”'® Luther also introduced German hymns so that 
“the music also was accommodated to the demands of the German tongue.” 
Luther summed up his reason for this work of translation: 


Everything must be done for the sake of the simple folk and the young 
people, who must be trained and exercised daily in the Scripture and 
God’s Word, so that they become accustomed and skilled in the 
Scripture...It is for their sake that one must read, sing, preach, write, and 
compose whatever is helpful and needful for them...!? 


Luther’s commitment to serving the good of ordinary people also inspired the 
Pietists as translators. They too sought to do all for the simple folk. 

2) PJ. Spener and A.H. Francke as Preachers and Teachers: Scholarship in 
service to the Common People 


Buchstaben des Grundtextes im Streben nach bestmöglichem Deutsch; 2. Bindung an 
den Buchstaben, wenn es die Sache erfordert; 3. In allem aber gilt es, die Sache des Textes 
selbst möglichst deutlich auszudrücken.” (Raeder, 276). Die Übersetzung sollte also nicht 
sklavisch am Urtext kleben, sonst wäre ein wirkliches Verständnis im Deutschen nicht 
möglich, zumal die hebräische Sprache eine Reihe von Besonderheiten und Eigenheiten 
aufweist, die im Deutschen nicht ohne Weiteres nachvollzogen werden können. 

17 See Luthers “Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen” (1530), WA 30/2, 636.16-20. Available at: http:// 
www.sochorek.cz/archiv/werke/luther.htm “Diese vier Buchstaben s-o-l-a stehen nicht 
drinnen, welche Buchstaben die Eselsköpf ansehen wie die Kühe ein neu Tor, sehen aber 
nicht, daß es gleichwohl dem Sinn des Textes entspricht, und wenn man’s Willklar und 
gewaltiglich verdeutschen, so gehöret es hinein, denn ich habe deutsch nicht lateinisch 
noch griechisch reden wollen, als ich deutsch zu reden beim Dolmetschen mir vorgenom- 
men hatte.” 

18 “Sie war als Sonntagsgottesdienst für die Laien vorgesehen, also für das normale Volk als... 
eyne offentliche reytzung zum glauben und zum Christenthum.” Weimarer Ausgabe, 
Band 19, Seite 75. 

19 Dr. Martin Luther’s Sämmtliche Werke, Band 22 (Erlangen, 1833), p. 229. 
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In Pia Desideria, Spener emphasized the importance of making sermons 
clear and understandable to the common people. He criticized preachers who 
“introduce various foreign languages into the sermon even though not one per- 
son in the congregation knows a word of them.”2° Preaching should be done 
with simplicity and designed for people’s profit and edification. This includes 
translating relevant material in foreign languages into German. 

After his conversion in Liineburg, August Hermann Francke returned to 
Leipzig and began holding his university lectures on Paul’s epistles in vernacu- 
lar German, rather than in Latin. “Together with Christian Thomasius, Francke 
took the first steps towards a wider distribution of educational opportunity by 
introducing the German language in university instruction...And both men 
published most of their writings in the German language, to make them acces- 
sible to the widest possible readership...This represents their most significant 
action in breaking through the barriers of academic education, recognizing 
the educational possibilities of every individual.”?! This was part of a new ped- 
agogical style that aimed at nurturing the piety and faith of the students and 
Leipzig citizens, who also began attending the lectures.” 

Spener and Francke shared Luther's vision, putting scholarship in the 
service of the common people through translation and use of the German 
language in teaching and preaching. 

3) Pietist Philadelphianism: an impartial attitude towards other confessions 

Two themes in the Philadelphian worldview are pertinent here: the notion 
of the Philadelphian church, which includes believers from all national and 
confessional backgrounds, who are united in one Lord, one faith, and one 
Baptism; and an impartial attitude towards other confessions and religious 
communities, including Roman Catholics. A Philadelphian preacher wrote: 
“Wherever one finds the truth which leads to faith, which shows itself by 
works, there alone do I find something praiseworthy, wherever it may be 
found...whether it be called Catholic, Evangelical or Reformed.”?3 

This impartial attitude of the Philadelphians towards other confessions is 
reflected in the translation work of Pietists such as Gottfried Arnold and 
Gerhard Tersteegen. Their impartial attitude resulted in the decision to 


20 Pia Desideria: Deutsch-Lateinische Studienausgabe, ed. Beate Köster, pp. 160, 162. 

21 Liselotte Neisser, “Christian Thomasius und seine Beziehungen zum Pietismus” 
(Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwürde, Ruprecht-Karl Universität Heidelberg, 
1928), p. 87. 

22 Douglas H. Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism (Baltimore, 2013), pp. 107 f. 

23 Douglas H. Shantz, Between Sardis and Philadelphia: the Life and World of Pietist Court 
Preacher Conrad Bréske (Leiden, 2008), pp. 179, 180. 
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translate the writings of Catholic mystics in the medieval and early modern 
periods. 

4) The Culture of Translation in ı8th century Germany: Johann David 
Michaelis (1717-1791) and faithfulness to the original text 

In 1757, the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin announced the 
topic of its essay competition: “the reciprocal influence of people’s opinions 
on language, and of language on people’s opinions.’ The question reflected 
current debates on the origins of language, society, and culture, and on the 
relation between different European languages and their speakers’ cultural 
achievements.?* The winning essay was composed by Johann David Michaelis 
(1717-1791), whose father and great uncle had been professors in Bible and 
oriental languages in Halle.?° 

In his prize essay, Michaelis presented language as “an ongoing project of a 
living community of speakers, an enterprise in constant flux.’?6 Throughout 
the essay, he alluded to translation theory and practice as found in France 
and Germany at the time. He criticized German publishers for producing 
flawed translations of English and French books; and he accused French trans- 
lators of taking excessive liberty with source texts. His essay warned against 
“domestication” —“adaptation of the source text to the conventions of the tar- 
get language.” In his translation of the Old Testament, Michaelis insisted that 
German translations of Hebrew poetry should retain the style and features of 
the Hebrew, so that the modern German translation sounded like ancient 
poetry. His method was to foreignise a translated text rather than to familiarize 
it. “For Michaelis, the translator's originality consisted in conveying in German 
the foreignness of the source, not in making it sound as if it had initially 
been a German composition.”?” This approach placed greater demands 
upon German readers, but made them aware of the linguistic, contextual, and 
cultural differences represented in the source text. 

Michaelis further argued that a literal translation is possible with histori- 
cally related languages, such as English and German; different language fami- 
lies, such as Germanic and Romance languages, require a more free translation. 


24 Avi S. Lifschitz, “Translation in Theory and Practice: the case of John David Michaelis’s 
Prize Essay on Language and Opinions (1759),” in Stefanie Stockhorst, ed., Cultural 
Transfer through Translation: The Circulation of Enlightened Thought in Europe by Means 
of Translation (Amsterdam, 2010), pp. 30, 32. 

25 Lifschitz, “Translation in Theory and Practice,” p. 33 n.9. Johann David’s father was 
Christian Benedict Michaelis (1680-1764); his great uncle was Johann Heinrich Michaelis 
(1668-1738). 

26 Lifschitz, “Translation in Theory and Practice, p. 33. 

27 Lifschitz, “Translation in Theory and Practice,’ pp. 35 f. 
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Michaelis joined other German scholars of his day in promoting a revival of 
German language and culture by distancing it from French models and 
influence.?® 

The story of Johann David Michaelis is useful for highlighting the culture 
of translation in 18th century German lands, and the reigning ethic of faith- 
fulness to the original text. As we shall see, this approach is evident in the 
German Pietist translations in the Biblia Pentapla (1712) and in the translations 
of saints’ lives in Tersteegen’s three volumes of Selected Biographies of Holy 
Souls (1733 to 1753). 

These four contexts and perspectives provide the necessary background 
for understanding Pietism as a translation movement, and the work of Pietist 
translators. 


Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714) as Translator 


It can be said without exaggeration that Gottfried Arnold was the pre-eminent 
example and model for Pietism as a translation movement. What did Arnold 
translate? 

The scope of Arnold’s translation work is astounding; one need only con- 
sider the hundreds of pages of translations in the Unpartheyische Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorie (1699, 1700) and Das Leben der Gläubigen (1701). Recently, 
Arnold’s contribution to the 1712 Biblia Pentapla of Johann Otto Gliising has 
come to light. Arnold provided translations of the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha (Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus Sirach), and of the 
Apostolic Fathers, including the letters of Barnabas, Clement, Polycarp, and 
Ignatius of Antioch.?? 

Part IV of Arnold’s Impartial History of Churches and Heretics (1700), 840 
pages in length, is devoted to translations of “all kinds of documents and writ- 
ings, as [further] explanation/exemplification” of Parts I to III of the History of 
Churches and Heretics [allerhand Documenta und Schrifften, zu Erläuterung 
der Kirchen- und Ketzer-Geschichte].3° Arnold provided translations of early 
church fathers, Manicheans, Donatists, medieval German mystics, selected 


28 Lifschitz, “Translation in Theory and Practice,’ pp. 41 f. 

29 Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, p. 213. 

30 Gottfried Arnold, Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie, Vom Anfang des Neuen 
Testaments Biß auf das Jahr Christi 1688. Vierter Theil, Bestehend in allerhand nöthigen 
Documenten, Tractaten und Zeugnissen, Acten und Geschichten von vielen Religions- 
Streitigkeiten (Franckfurt am Mayn, 1729), pp. 375, 782. 
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16th century Protestant Reformers and Reformation Radicals, early modern 
Spanish mystics, the French Quietists, English Puritans, members of the Dutch 
Nadere Reformatie, the anti-Trinitarian Peter Giinther, and various 17th century 
radicals such as Antoinette Bourignon and Friedrich Breckling. 

The first section of Part IV (pp. 333-375), for example, has Arnold’s transla- 
tion of writings from ancient religious controversies [Schrifften von denen 
wichtigsten alten Religions-Streitigkeiten ], including the works of Theodosius, 
Valentinian, the Manichean elder Fortunatus, Origen, Tertullian, and the 
Donatists Gaudentius and Fulgentius. The second section (pp. 375-781) is 
devoted to sources from the ı6th century, with a focus on the writings of 
Paracelsus (pp. 436-463), Jacob Böhme, Caspar Schwenckfeld (pp. 472-492), 
Menno Simons, Johann Denck, and David Joris (pp. 534-737). 

The third section (pp. 782-1176) is devoted to sources from the ı7th century, 
and includes writings by the anti-Trinitarian Peter Günther, Emanuel Hiel 
(pseudonym for Hendrik Jansen (zie aldaar) van Barneveldt) (pp. 810-925), a 
poorly educated Dutch weaver and mystic,*! the Life of Antoinette Bourignon 
(pp. 1065-1089), Friederich Breckling’s Catalog of 163 Testimonies to the Truth 
(pp. 1089-1108), Breckling’s Catalog of 58 godly women who bore testimony to 
the truth, Breckling’s work Concerning the Condition of the Churches, and other 
writings of Breckling (pp. 110-1142). 

Arnold’s Das Leben der Gläubigen (1701) focused on figures from the previ- 
ous two centuries, from 1500 to 1700 AD. The book is a compilation of earlier 
biographies and German translations which Arnold borrowed and made 
available in a new edition.?? Das Leben included twenty-five biographical 
accounts, including nine Catholics and sixteen Protestants.3 Among the 


31 “(c.1520, Barneveld, Netherlands—after 1594, Cologne), a nonconformist and mystical lay 
theologian, called “van Barneveld” after his birthplace (Berrefelt, Berreveldt). The poorly 
educated weaver became a follower of H. Niclaes and was soon one of his closest confi- 
dants. After 1573, Jansen preached a radically individualistic mysticism. On the basis of a 
vision, he wrote many essays and circular letters under the pseudonym Immanuel Hiel 
(‘the immanent life of God’).” Hiel was author of Der verborgene Ackerschatz (1580). See: 
Markus Wriedt, “Jansen, Hendrik,” Religion Past and Present (Brill Online, 2013). Reference. 
22 August 2013: http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/entries/religion-past-and-present/ 
jansen-hendrik-SIM_10733. 

32 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen Oder Beschreibung solcher Gottseligen Personen 
welche in denen letzten 200. Jahren sonderlich bekandt worden, ausgefertigt von Gottfried 
Arnold (Halle, 1701). In a “Historischer Bericht von denen Lebens-Beschreibungen selbst,” 
Arnold provided information about the authors and specific editions of many of the biog- 
raphies included in Das Leben. In other cases, he prefaced the life story with information 
about the author, source, and edition. 

33 See the Register to Das Leben der Gläubigen. 
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Catholic biographies are John of the Cross, Theresa of Avila, Catherine of 
Genoa, Angele de Foligno, Laurence of the Resurrection (Carmelite monk), 
Beatrice Ognez, and Catherine of Sandoval. Among the Protestants—Lutheran, 
Reformed, Anglican, and Baptist—are Martin Luther, Johann Arndt, Theodore 
Brakel, John Bunyan, Theodore Under-Eyck, Johann Jacob Fabricius, Maria 
Juliana Baurin, Jungfer Kißner, and Johann Caspar Schade.** Arnold was the 
first German historian to honour the life and work of the Puritan John Bunyan 
(1628-1688).3° In Das Leben der Gläubigen, Arnold provided the complete 
German text of Bunyan’s autobiography, Grace Abounding (Die Gnade Gottes), 
a short appreciation of Bunyan, and the first Bunyan bibliography in German.3® 

In the Initial Reminder (Vorerinnerung) and Instruction (Anleütung) to Das 
Leben, Arnold indicated the criteria he used in selecting these lives, and the 
readership he had in mind. He said that he purposed to include only those 
figures “who had a complete and unanimous testimony” to their godliness.” 
Arnold’s praise of these pious figures echoes that attributed by Catholics to the 
saints: “They possess the virtues in a higher degree, indeed, they have a rich 
overabundance of graces and gifts and can receive the fullness of God more 
richly because they are much purer images [of God], and have a closer relation, 
union and likeness to our Lord Jesus Christ, and are his richest ornament.’38 
Arnold expressed awe before their “heroic achievements.”° Gottfried Arnold’s 
conviction, that the Catholic mystics were an invaluable resource for nurturing 


34 In Das Leben der Gläubigen Arnold devoted pages 404 to 536 to Luther, pages 830-933 to 
John Bunyan and his conversion story, and pages 946 to 1090 to Fabricius. For more on 
Fabricius see: Max Goebel, Geschichte des christlichen Lebens, Bd. II, pages 497-508; and 
Heppe, “Fabricius, Johann Jakob” in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Sechster Band 
(Berlin, 1968), pp. 515 f. 

35 Auguste Sann, Bunyan in Deutschland: Studien zur literarischen Wechselbeziehung 
zwischen England und dem deutschen Pietismus (Giessen, 1951), p. 13. 

36 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, pp. 830-933. 

37 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, “Vorerinnerung, Beneigter Leser,’ par. 2, 4, 5. 
Arnold justified inclusion of people from “the Roman party” by noting that “the knowl- 
edge of Christ has persisted among a few godly ones” and that they too belong to the 
invisible church. In support of including Roman Catholics, Arnold cited a passage from 
Article III of the Augsburg Confession. He assured readers that he used proper care and 
discernment (‘gehörige Vorsichtigkeit uned Unterscheidung”) in making the selections, 
and encouraged his readers to likewise be discerning. 

38 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, Anleitung, p. 2. 

39 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, Anleitung, p. 3. “Da hat man sich zu verwun- 
dern über seine Krafft so sich erwiesen in den Wunderwercken die sie gethan haben, die 
Macht seiner Gnade in denen heldenmäßigen Verrichtungen so sie geiibet.’ 
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the faith of German Pietists, would become widely influential, and was taken 
up by Tersteegen. 

Peter Burke observed that What was translated, and where, reveals what 
individuals and groups in one culture found of interest in another. Clearly 
Arnold’s interests and sympathies are with the “heretic,” people on the reli- 
gious fringe in past centuries, who in many cases faced persecution for their 
convictions. It was immaterial to Arnold whether they were Catholic or 
Protestant. Many of the figures selected for inclusion by Arnold appear again 
in the work of Gerhard Tersteegen. 

Arnold’s Intention or motive in pursuing hundreds of pages of translation 
work was to take an “impartial” approach to church history, and allow the 
“Ketzer” to speak for themselves: 


It would be more beneficial if for once evidence of their true condition 
were undertaken from their own documents (Urkunden) in place of...so 
many false prejudices. To which end, a good beginning could be made 
from extant honest, non-deceitful accounts, and not only from those 
which might be in the possession of the orthodox, but also from all those 
which [exist] among the other parties and sects, such as is done suffi- 
ciently often in these two books.*° 


Arnold affırmed his commitment to allow the sources to speak, and to avoid an 
unfair, skewed presentation of people and events from the Christian past. 
Furthermore, by writing his Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie in German rather 
than Latin, and including translations of foreign language citations through- 
out the work as well as offering extended treatises in translation in Part IV, 
Arnold enabled a larger public to engage with theological questions, and 
thereby established the “striking success” of the work.*! Arnold sought to use 


40 Gottfried Arnold, “Vorrede auf die letztere zwey Bücher, Oder Den zweyten Theil,’ 
Anderer Theil Der Kirchen- und Kätzer-Historie, von anno 1500 biß 1688, p. 453. “So 
möchte ja wol desto heilsamer seyn, wo an statt des eitelen ruhms und so vieler falschen 
vorurtheile einmal aus denen domestiquen urkunden eine prüfung des eigenen zustandes 
angestellet würde. Wozu denn aus gegenwärtigen und andern dergleichen aufrichtigen 
ungeheuchelten beschreibungen ein guter anfang gemachet werden konte, und zwar 
nicht allein von denen, die vor andern in possession der orthodoxie seyn sollen, sondern 
auch von den übrigen partheyen und secten allen, als welchen auch hiezu in diesen 2 
büchern genugsam anlaß gegeben wird.” 

41 “Never before had there been anything like it in the world of scholarly writing.” (Bienert, 
p. 240). 
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the past to inspire new spiritual vitality and engagement in the present. 
Arnold’s approach to Christian history “is not mere theory...but amirror for the 
improvement of the present.”*? In Das Leben der Gläubigen, Arnold likewise 
emphasized that his purpose was not merely to write history— keine blosse 
Historie—but to encourage readers’ souls with “the salt of divine truth.”*? He 
hoped that by observing the lives of God’s saints, his readers would themselves 
become holy and sanctified.** 

In terms of the manner in which his translations were made, in the UKKH 
Arnold followed Luther in seeking to translate in a way that was clear and read- 
ily understandable to German readers. One measure of this is Arnold’s High 
German translation of a Dutch life of David Joris: David Joris sonderbare Lebens- 
beschreibung aus einem manuscripto (35 pages). Scholars still depend upon 
Arnold’s high German rendering of the anonymous Joris biography, as the 
Dutch original is no longer extant.*° Arnold explained his impression of the 
manuscript as follows: 


A very old manuscript has come into my hands, which is in the Dutch 
language and sets forth extraordinary, charming, and unusual matters 
and circumstances from the life and career of David Joris. And because it 
especially illustrates a very important part of the Ketzer-Historie, it is 
found here faithfully translated into High German.*6 


Concerning the biographies and German translations in Das Leben der 
Gläubigen, the situation was different. Arnold explained that these transla- 
tions came mainly from friends, not from him alone, so that the book should 
not be attributed to any single author. In many cases, the translators of Das 
Leben der Gläubigen greatly abridged the stories of Catholic saints, providing 
only small extracts with the most necessary and edifying parts. Arnold referred, 
in particular, to the German translations of the lives composed by French 
Catholic writers: “In the case of the French Lives, the translators proceeded in 


42 Goeters, pp. 249, 254. In the last parts of Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie Arnold gave increas- 
ing attention to the devotional value of religious biography in providing edifying exam- 
ples as well as warnings from counter-examples. 

43 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, “Historischer Bericht.’ 

44 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, “Anleitung,” p. 8. 

45 See Gary Waite, ed., The Anabaptist Writings of David Joris, 1535-1543 (Waterloo, 1994), 
p- 31. Waite translated Gottfried Arnold’s German version of the biography for his 
collection of Joris sources in English translation. 

46 Gottfried Arnold, Erläuterter und fortgesetzter unpartheyischer Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
Historie, Vierter Theil, p. 703. 
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such a way that they looked more to the meaning than to the words and letters; 
they reduced several chapters to one chapter, and conveniently joined words 
together, as one can see by comparison with the originals.’*” He also noted that 
the translations exhibited a variety of German language styles. Arnold said he 
would assume no responsibility for matters of style or content in the book.*® 
Arnold's reliance upon French Lives, and his use of Pierre Poiret in particular, 
would later be imitated by Gerhard Tersteegen in his translation work. 


Johann Otto Gliising (1675-1727) and the Biblia Pentapla (1710-1712) 


A key figure in the Radical Pietist network in northern Germany was Johann 
Otto Glüsing (1675-1727). Glüsing and his friend Christian Funch, from Halle, 
began holding a conventicle in Copenhagen which soon moved in a separatist 
direction, with members no longer attending church or sacraments. This con- 
venticle represents the beginnings of Pietism in Denmark and Norway.*9 
Gliising condemned the Lutheran churches as the kingdom of Antichrist, 
upheld standards of Christian perfection, and proclaimed the coming thou- 
sand year kingdom of Christ.5° From 1708 to 1713, Gliising lived in Altona where 
he belonged to a group of Spiritualists, separatists, and Böhmist followers of 
J.G. Gichtel. Marked by its remarkable tolerance, Altona was also a center for 
Mennonites, Spinozists, and Jews.°! After the fire of January 1713, which left 


47 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, “Vorerinnerung,’ par. 12. The French Lives con- 
tained in Das Leben der Gläubigen include: the Life of Catherine of Genoa, as found in 
Pierre Poiret; the life of Angela de Fuligno; the Life of Madame von Chantal; and the Life 
of Laurence of the Resurrection, based on the French edition of 1699. 

48 Gottfried Arnold, Das Leben der Gläubigen, “Vorerinnerung,’ par. 13. 

49 Ingun Montgomery, “Der Pietismus in Norwegen im 18. Jahrhundert,” in M. Brecht, 
K. Deppermann, ed., Der Pietismus im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1995), p. 475. 

50 The Lutheran Provost in Christiania (Oslo), Jakob Lodberg, described Glüsing’s teachings: 
“He believes that one can achieve perfection and no longer sin and thinks that the 
Christendom of the present day is the kingdom of Antichrist and will soon perish with 
the coming of the thousand year kingdom.” Carl Bertheau, “Gliising, Johann Otto 
G.,” Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 9 (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 258 ff. 

51  Inızız, during the Great Northern War with Sweden (1700-1721), the Danish King Friedrich 
IV renewed the special law of toleration for Altona, first decreed in 1664 by Friedrich III. 
Catholics, Reformed, Mennonites and Jews could live, “of whatever faith they might be, in 
complete freedom of conscience, and in the free practice of their religions.’ See Hermann 
Patsch, “Arnoldiana in der Biblia Pentapla: Ein Beitrag zur Rezeption von Gottfried 
Arnolds Weisheits- und Väter-Übersetzung im radikalen Pietismus,’ Pietismus und Neuzeit 
26 (2000), 94. 
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Altona and his personal library in ashes, Glüsing moved to Hamburg, residing 
there until 1726. He supported himself as a clock maker, but found time for 
extensive publication. Glüsing mainly produced works of translation, includ- 
ing a translation of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers in 1723.52 

It was in Altona, from 1710 to 1712, that Gliising edited the Biblia Pentapla: 
Five-fold German Interpretation, publishing it anonymously. A new kind of 
Bible, the Biblia Pentapla contained five different German translations, 
arranged in parallel columns, including a Jewish translation of the Hebrew 
Bible. The title page of the Biblia 

Pentapla reads as follows: 


The Books of the Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testament according to 
Five-fold German Interpretation: I. The Roman Catholic by Caspar Ulenberg 
IL. The Evangelical-Lutheran by Martin Luther III. The Evangelical-Reformed 
by Johann Piscator IV, The Jewish Old Testament of Joseph Athiae, and the 
New, in the New Testament by Johann Henrich Reitz V. The Dutch by the 
Decree of the Sovereign General States. Each with their own Forewords and 
Parallels, with short Summaries and useful Indices. 


The New Testament volume of the Pentapla appeared in 1710, and included a 
map ofthe Holy Land, an index of people and places in the Bible, and a time- 
line of world history from the creation in 4004 B.C. to the death ofthe Apostle 
John.5? The two Old Testament volumes were published in 171 and 1712. 
The three volumes came to 4,500 pages in all.5+ 


52 Monumenta Apostolica. Der Apostolischen Männer S. Barnabae, Hermae, Clementis, 
Ignatii, Polycarpi, Justini, Carpi, und anderer H. Zeugen der Ersten Kirchen, Briefe und 
Schriften. Zur Beförderung der Gottseligkeit, Verdeutschet, vermehret, und mit Registern 
versehen von Johann Otto Glüsing (Hamburg, 1723). See Hans Haupt, “Glüsing, Johann 
Otto,’ Neue Deutsche Biographie 6 (1964), pp. 472f and Carl Bertheau, “Glüsing, Johann 
Otto G.,” Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 9, pp. 258 ff. 

53 The map and index were prepared by Matthew Hiller (1646-1725), professor of oriental 
languages at Tübingen University and author of Dissertatio De Antiquissima Gigantum 
Gente Eorumque Sedibus (Tübingen, ı701). See Hermann Patsch, “Verstehen durch 
Vergleichen: Die Biblia Pentapla von 1710-1712,’ in Manfred Beetz and Giuseppe 
Cacciatore, ed., Die Hermeneutik im Zeitalter der Aufklärung (Köln, 2000), pp. ug f. 

54 Patsch, “Arnoldiana in der Biblia Pentapla,’ p. 98. See also Hans-Jürgen Schrader, “Lesarten 
der Schrift. Die Biblia Pentapla und ihr Programm einer "herrlichen Harmonie Göttlichen 
Wortes’ in Fünf-facher Deutscher Verdolmetschung)” in Ulrich Stadler, ed., Zwiesprache. 
Beiträge zur Theorie und Geschichte des Ubersetzens (Stuttgart, 1996), p. 205. 
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The first column of the Biblia Pentapla contains the Catholic translation by 
Caspar Ulenberg (1549-1617), known as the “Mainz Bible,’ published in 1630. 
The second column has the most widely-used Protestant version, the Luther 
Bible. In the third column is the first post-Reformation Reformed translation, 
the one by Johannes Piscator (1546-1625), published in 1602. The fourth col- 
umn holds the transcription into Latin letters of a Yiddish translation of the 
Hebrew Bible by Josel ben Alexander Witzenhausen, published in Amsterdam 
by Joseph Athia in 1679.55 The fourth New Testament version is by the Reformed 
separatist Johann Henrich Reitz. It was Reitz’s and Witzenhausen’s transla- 
tions that attracted the most criticism. The last column contains the untrans- 
lated Dutch version commissioned by the Synod of Dordt in 1618, first published 
in 1636, and known as the Dutch States Bible. The Pentapla was thus a virtual 
archive of German New Testaments.’ The translations in the Biblia pentapla 
represented, in Gliising’s words, “the five most distinguished, best known, and 
most useful German translations of the whole Bible.”>” 

Gliising’s decision to include the first complete Jewish translation of the 
Hebrew Bible into German is not surprising. The Radical Pietists’ literal 
approach to Bible translation and expectation of the Messianic kingdom were 
reflected in the translator Josel Witzenhausen’s own approach and outlook. 
Witzenhausen’s translation was “entirely true to the letter” of the Hebrew orig- 
inal, down to the comma; and he hoped his Yiddish/German translation would 
enable European Jews to better observe the Law, thereby hastening the coming 
of the Messiah and the Jews’ return to Israel out of exile.°8 

Gliising’s interests and sympathies as a translator reflected the tolerant cli- 
mate of Altona, and the diverse religious perspectives to be found there, 
including Jewish ones. For Gliising, the German Bible was not one translation 
but many, just as the interpretations of the German Bible were many. 

What was Gliising’s intention in producing such a Bible? He believed that 
the Biblia Pentapla would serve Christian readers as a useful aid [Huilffmittel] to 
Biblical understanding. If one translation should miss the proper meaning of 
the Hebrew or Greek text, one could consult the others and find the correct 
interpretation. Even where a translation was correct, the similar or slightly 


55 Translation into Yiddish means translation into a form of German that uses Hebrew 
letters. 

56 Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, p. 73. 

57 Johann Otto Glüsing, “Allgemeiner Vorbericht” Das Alte Testament, Der I. Theil 
(Schiffbeck, 1711). 

58 Schrader, “Lesarten der Schrift,” pp. 215 f. Words added for the sake of German style, that 
were not in the original Hebrew, were placed in brackets. 
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varying renderings of the other four versions would help to further clarify the 
meaning. Some might object that an uneducated person had no way of know- 
ing which of the various translations was the correct one. Glüsing replied that 
all Christians were able to test the spirits and determine which are from God, 
and according to the faith (1 John 4:1). 

Glüsing acknowledged that the Jewish translation erred in its understanding 
of Messianic passages, but he still believed that, apart from this, it was useful 
and shed valuable light upon the Hebrew text. Witzenhausen had consulted 
the most famous rabbinic commentators, and so his commentary provided 
valuable insight into the theology of the Jews. Glüsing observed that Christian 
teachers and translators, both past and present, have not been ashamed to 
consult Jewish rabbis for whom Hebrew is their mother tongue. Origen of 
Alexandria, for example, made use of the translation work of Aquila and 
Symmachus, who were Jews.?9 

The Biblia Pentapla would also help German Christians to become 
acquainted with the insights and beliefs of the different confessions and 
groups, leading to greater religious peace and unity. Glüsing’s Biblia Pentapla 
was intended to serve as an “ecumenical bridge” among believers. Glüsing 
hoped that this fivefold joint Bible translation “might be to the praise of the 
one true God, to the growth of true Christianity, to the establishing of Christian 
love and unity, and to the increase of the Christian faith.”®° 

Glüsing’s approach to Biblical translation can be surmised from his decision 
to include the New Testament translation of Johann Henrich Reitz (1655-1720), 
and Glüsing’s conviction that it represented the best German translation from 
the original Greek. Glüsing praised Reitz as a translator who had been baptized 
by the Holy Spirit. First published in 1703, Reitz’s translation went through 
eight editions by 1738. Reitz insisted that a proper German translation should 
retain “the same expressions and words that the Holy Spirit used and, as far as 
possible, translate word for word.” He believed only a literal version preserved 
the Holy Spirit's words and inspiration. The result was a Bible that sounded 
“strange, awkward, and new.’©2 


59 Glüsing, “Allgemeiner Vorbericht,’ Das Alte Testament, Der I. Theil. 

60 Glüsing, “Allgemeiner Vorbericht.” The Radical Pietist printer and publisher Christoph 
Sauer, who produced the first German Bible in America, greatly admired the Biblia 
Pentapla. See Schrader, “Lesarten der Schrift,’ p. 210 n.32. 

61 Beate Köster, “Mit tiefem Respekt, mit Furcht und Zittern’: Bibelübersetzungen im 
Pietismus,’ Pietismus und Neuzeit 24 (1998), 100. 

62 Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, pp. 63f, 66f, 69. As contrasting examples, Sheehan cites 
the Lord’s Prayer as rendered by Luther and Reitz. Sheehan, pp. 65f n. 52, 54. 
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This approach was very different from that of Martin Luther, who had 
sought to produce a German text that rang true and was readily understood 
by German readers: “One must first inquire of the mother in her house, the 
children in the alleys, the common man at the market, and observe them in 
conversation, how they speak, and then translate. Only then will they under- 
stand it.’%3 Reitz, on the other hand, rejoiced in his version’s strangeness and 
unfamiliarity. “God’s words are always hard for natural men who neither can 
grasp them nor confine their reason to the school and simplicity of Christ.”64 
He offered a text intended to be read in private, rather than orally in public, 
favouring literal faithfulness to the original Greek text over literary flow. 
Jonathan Sheehan suggested that, “This zeal to produce an absolutely literal 
translation was to become the governing impulse of much of the Radical 
Pietist Bible project.’6 


Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769) and Auserlesene 
Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen [Selected Biographies of 
Holy Souls] (1733-1753) 


Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769) has been called “the most fascinating charac- 
ter in the whole history of religious revival.”° One biographer observed: 


Through his ties with the French Quietists [Madame Guyon] he became 
a person who lived on the boundary between two religious worlds. 
He certainly cannot be reckoned as a legitimate representative of the 
Reformation; nor was he a Catholic...He lived on the border between two 
countries and partook of the spiritual-intellectual life of both.” 


63 Köster, “Mit tiefem Respekt, mit Furcht und Zittern p. 113. This is taken from Luther's 
1530 “Letter on Interpretation,’ WA 30, 2. 

64 Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, p. 68. See Reitz, “Vorrede,” Biblia Pentapla. 

65 Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, p. 66. 

66 Johann Friedrich Gerhard Goeters, “Der reformierte Pietismus in Bremen und am 
Niederrhein im 18. Jahrhundert,’ in Martin Brecht and Klaus Deppermann, eds., 
Der Pietismus im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1995), pp. 390f and W.R. Ward, 
The Protestant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge, 1992), p. 230. 

67 Cornelis Pieter van Andel. Gerhard Tersteegen: Leben und Werk—sein Platz in der 
Kirchengeschichte, Tr. Arthur Klein (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1973), pp. 265 f. See also Jürgen 
Moltmann, “Grundziige mystischer Theologie bei Gerhard Tersteegen,” Evangelische 
Theologie Vol. 16 (1956), 205-224. 
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His oft-published Spiritual Flower Garden made him the most important figure 
in German Reformed Pietism and the third leading hymn-writer in the history 
of German Protestantism alongside Martin Luther and Paul Gerhard. 

In 1725 Tersteegen began assisting Wilhelm Hoffmann in various conventi- 
cles around Mülheim, serving them as pastor and teacher. He undertook an 
extensive correspondence with people referred to him by Hoffmann, some- 
times traveling to offer encouragement to Pietist gatherings along the Rhine 
and as far away as the Netherlands and the Wetterau. Tersteegen took a special 
interest in Heinrich Otterbeck in Heiligenhaus, pursuing a friendship by cor- 
respondence. In 1727 the Otterbeck family made their house available to a com- 
munity of Tersteegen’s disciples. In early 1732 Tersteegen drew up “Important 
Rules of Conduct for a Community of Brothers living together.’ His rules for 
their common life included work, meditation, and prayer, all done in silence.$8 

Tersteegen’s main literary activity consisted of translating the works of mys- 
tical writers, or selections from their writings, accompanied by his detailed 
introductions. In 1727 Tersteegen put out a new translation of Jean de Labadie’s 
Manual of Piety of 1668; in March 1730 he published a translation of On the 
Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. Thereafter, most of Tersteegen’s trans- 
lations were of works recommended by Pierre Poiret (1646-1719) in his Select 
Library of the Mystics (1708). 

Over a period of twenty years, between 1733 and 1753, Tersteegen completed 
a three volume work of translation that he entitled, Auserlesene Lebens‘ 
beschreibungen Heiliger Seelen [Selected Biographies of Holy Souls], which con- 
tained the lives of twenty-five Catholic saints. The full title of the work is: 
“Selected Biographies of Holy Souls. In which besides their unusual outward life 
story, special attention is devoted to the inward leading of God concerning 
them, and the various manifestations of his grace in them, with many impor- 
tant messages from people in all ranks of the Christian life; for the affirmation 
of the Truth and of the possibility of the inward life, compiled from various 
trustworthy documents as concisely as possible.” 

The majority of the lives in Tersteegen’s books are of Catholic saints from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Fifteen are stories of early modern 
saints; ten are of medieval saints. Seventeen of the twenty-five are women’s 


68 Winfried Zeller, “The Protestant Attitude to Monasticism, with Special Reference to 
Gerhard Tersteegen,” The Downside Review 93:312 (July 1975), 178-192. Zeller provides an 
English translation of Tersteegen’s “Important Rules of Conduct” on pp. 188-192. Also see 
Dietrich Meyer, ed., Gerhard Tersteegen: Eine Auswahl aus seinen Werken (Giessen, 1997), 
PP- 35-43, and Goeters, “Der reformierte Pietismus in Bremen und am Niederrhein,’ 
PP- 393, 403. 
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lives; eight are of men. Seven come from France, six from Spain, six from Italy; 
five were born in Germany; and one is from England. 

Tersteegen noted, “They are for the most part uneducated, simple people, 
and weak women whose only skill was love.” They are Christians who have 
eradicated from themselves all love of the world and love of self.6? They show 
that God’s inward working depends upon no outward circumstance. “Here we 
meet with saints in the palace, saints in the wild; saints who are married, and 
saints in the cloister; saints in the church, in the kitchen, on the streets, in the 
shops, in all kinds of places.””° “In all of them, the life and grace of Christ shines 
forth: faith, hope, and love are common to all. One sees in every case a life of 
self-denial, of suffering, of prayer, of submission to God; a life completely 
devoted to God and eternity.””! 

What Tersteegen translated reflects his experience as an itinerant pastor 
along the Rhine River in northern Protestant Germany, and his interest in the 
Christian communal life of work, meditation, and prayer—in imitation of 
the monastic way of life. It was entirely consistent, therefore, that he should 
be interested in the example of cloistered Christians from an earlier time. 
For Tersteegen, confessional differences among Catholics and Protestants were 
superseded by their common virtues of faith, hope, and love. 

Tersteegen was clearly inspired by Gottfried Arnold’s conviction that a 
history of true Christians was a far better church history than one taken up 
with theological disputations. Next to the Bible, wrote Arnold, it is the books of 
Catholic mystics that best describe “real, inward Christian faith and true godly 
learning,” Tersteegen agreed, observing that Roman Catholic mystics were 
“more Reformed and Evangelical than most Protestants.’’? 

Tersteegen’s motives and intentions behind translating and publishing these 
life stories were twofold: to serve the glory and praise of God, and to aid in 
building up the church of Jesus Christ. On the first point, Tersteegen reflected 
that to praise these saints was to praise Christ, for “all the deeds, all the virtues, 
all the illumination, all the gifts and miracles which we see in them, these are 


69 Gerhard Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, 3. 
Edition (Essen, 1784), “Vorrede,” pp. xix, xx. 

70 ~~ Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, “Vorrede,” 
pp. xxi. 

71 ~~ Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Dritter Band, “Vorrede, 
p- 6. 

72 Goeters, “Der reformierte Pietismus in Bremen und am Niederrhein,’ pp. 396-399, and 
Hansgünter Ludewig, “Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769), in Carter Lindberg, ed., The 
Pietist Theologians: An Introduction to Theology in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(Oxford, 2005), pp. 196 f. 
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your graces and your works.’”3 On the second point, Tersteegen was convinced 
that setting forth the examples of pious and holy people contributed to build- 
ing up the church of Christ. He wrote: 


In these examples one sees everything brought before us in terms of 
specific conditions and cases. One hears the sick themselves recount 
their sicknesses with all their symptoms or circumstances, how they 
conducted themselves, and what made them worse or what proved use- 
ful. It would be seldom that one finds an example [in the book] in which 
the godly reader would not encounter...information which served his 
own condition and circumstances.” 


One should read these life stories with the realization that, “everything that 
God has given to them, he gives to the whole church.” “What he has done in 
and through them belongs to the body of Christ.””5 

Tersteegen was also moved to compile these books of saints’ lives by the 
circumstance that Germans in his day suffered from a lack of models of true 
Christian piety, and books of saints’ lives were rare, unknown, and inaccessi- 
ble. “Many cannot afford to buy these books, nor can they read them because 
most are written in a foreign language.’”6 Tersteegen aimed to satisfy the need 
for translations of stories of believers who had not only forsaken the Egypt of 
this world through repentance, but who had wandered through the desert and 
passed all the tests, and finally reached the sacred rest, the land of promise, 
and the fellowship promised to the people of God. 


73 Gerhard Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, Dritte 
Edition (Essen, 1784), “Zuschrift dem Herrn Jesu Christo,” p. iv. 

74 Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, “Vorrede, 
p. vii. 

75  Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, “Vorrede,” 
p. vii. 

76 “The books themselves are rare and unknown, so that even in stores in large cities that are 
full of books one can scarcely find a single one. Many cannot afford to buy these books, nor 
can they read them because most are written in a foreign language. Many of them are very 
ample in size, especially those which include collections of life stories...For those who have 
not even attempted to read these books on account of their extent and size, consider that 
here they are made available in a briefer format. For those who have been hesitant [to read 
such books] on account of certain Papal customs or opinions, because they are inter- 
mixed throughout the text, hopefully they will receive the truth with gratitude, for here in 
these volumes the truth is offered in simplicity, with no admixture of error.” Tersteegen, 
Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, “Vorrede,’ pp. viii, x. 
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In terms of his manner oftranslation, Many of Tersteegen’s translations were 
done “at second hand,” based on earlier translations into French. French was a 
common medium for early modern translators: Italian or Spanish texts were 
translated into English and German via French, while English texts followed 
the same route into German.” In the case of Tersteegen’s Selected Biographies 
of Holy Souls, thirteen of the twenty-five translated accounts were based upon 
French sources. (In the Appendix below, Tersteegen’s reliance upon French 
sources is indicated by Fr.).78 

In translating the selection from the life of Gregory Lopez, Tersteegen 
wrote that he did the translation “with the greatest possible faithfulness” 
[“mit möglichster Treue”]. His goal was to “render the sense/intention of the 
author truly and emphatically.’”? On this point, Tersteegen expressed dissatis- 
faction with Gottfried Arnold’s approach to translation, finding it too free in 
departing from the original source. Regarding Arnold’s translation of the Life 
of St. Theresa of Jesus (Poiret, pp. 129-135), Tersteegen wrote: 


There is an excerpt from her life in The Life of the Believers by Gottfried 
Arnold, but I was not able to follow it because I thought it would be more 
agreeable for the reader if one could introduce the saint speaking in her 
own words, unchanged, so one would express her own meaning as faith- 
fully as possible.®° 


Tersteegen clearly preferred Reitz’s literal approach to translation. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that in Pietism, as in the Enlightenment, translation 
served as “the crucial vehicle of diffusion,” so that a wider audience not 


77 Burke, Translating Knowledge, Translating Cultures, p. 4. 

78 In the case of Gregory Lopez, for example, Tersteegen explained that Gregory's Life was 
first written down by Francis Losa, a priest who worked with Gregory for some eighteen 
years and later lived with him for a number of years. Another friend of Gregory revised 
and added to the Life compiled by Losa, and published it in Spanish in Madrid in 1658. 
A French translation was published in Paris in 1673, and republished by Pierre Poiret in 
1717, along with Poiret’s edifying forward. It was this last edition that Tersteegen used in 
preparing his German translation for Selected Biographies of Holy Souls. See Tersteegen, 
Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, p. xxiv. 

79  Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Erster Band, p. xxiv. 

80 Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger Seelen, Zweyter Band, p. 2. 
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educated in foreign languages could profit from works written in earlier times 
or in neighbouring countries. Gottfried Arnold served as the pre-eminent 
example and model for German Radical Pietist translations. He set the 
precedent for Pietist decisions about what to translate and the motives for 
translation, and served as an inspiration to both Glüsing and Tersteegen. 
Arnold assisted Glüsing in producing the Biblia Pentapla. Arnold and Tersteegen 
translated the lives of medieval Catholic saints as models of inward, spiritual 
Christianity. 

Radical Pietist decisions about how to translate were guided mainly by the 
ethic of faithfulness to the original text. The story of Johann David Michaelis is 
useful for highlighting the culture of translation in 18th century German lands. 
This approach is exemplified among the Pietists in the German translations in 
the Biblia Pentapla (1712) and in Gerhard Tersteegen. As Sheehan observed, 
“The zeal to produce an absolutely literal translation was to become the gov- 
erning impulse of much of the Radical Pietist Bible project.”®! 

Given the important role that translated texts played in German Pietism, it 
is clear that study of Pietist translations deserves a larger place in Pietism 
research. One area in need of further research is the work of translation among 
Pietist missionaries. It is well known that Bartholomäus Ziegenbalg and Johann 
Ernst Gründler were impressive linguists, who devoted themselves to translat- 
ing the Bible and other religious literature, such as hymns and catechisms, 
into the Tamil language. This translation work also involved providing school 
books in Tamil, including a Tamil grammar, dictionary, a book of poetry, and 
a book on arithmetic.8? Equally significant were their translations of Tamil 
books into German, beginning with a book of “wise sayings” used with Tamil 
school children.83 

In a 2008 study, Heike Liebau called for investigation of the work of Tamil 
mission associates as catechists, school masters, and translators. She noted 
that the letters, reports, and translations of these Tamil mission colleagues still 
await investigation.®* These letters and reports of Tamil mission associates can 


81 Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, p. 66. 

82 Ziegenbalg and Gründler, “A Letter to the Reverend Mr. George Lewis, Giving an Account 
of the Method of Instruction used in the Charity Schools of the Church called Jerusalem 
in Tranquebar” (London, 1715), pp. 27 f. See Franckesche Stiftungen, Digitale Bibliothek— 
Schriften zur Dänisch-Halleschen Mission: Signatur: MISS:G 357. 

83 Douglas H. Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism (Baltimore, 2013), p. 246. 

84 Heike Liebau, Die indischen Mitarbeiter der Tranquebarmission (1706-1845): Katecheten, 
Schulmeister, Übersetzer (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 386-388. Also see Heike Liebau, “Country 
Priests, Catechists, and Schoolmasters as Cultural, Religious, and Social Middlemen in 
the Context of the Tranquebar Mission,’ in Robert Eric Frykenberg, ed., Christians and 
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be found in the archive ofthe Francke Foundations in Halle. Especially deserv- 
ing of investigation is the Tamil poet Christian Friedrich (ca. 1685-1740) 
(or Kanapati Vattiyar), one of the first Indian school teachers in Tranquebar.®° 


Missionaries in India: Cross-Cultural Communication since 1500 (Grand Rapids, 2003), 
pp. 86-89. 

85 Liebau, Die indischen Mitarbeiter, pp. 87, 211, 338; Richard Fox Young and Daniel Jeyaraj, 
“Singer of the Sovereign Lord: Hindu Pietism and Christian Bhakti in the conversion of 
Kanapati Vattiyar, a Tamil Poet,’ in Andreas Gross, Halle and the Beginnings of Protestant 
Christianity in India, vol. 2 (Halle, 2006), pp. 951-972; Richard Fox Young, “From Tranquebar 
to Halle: Kanapati Vattiyar’s Questions to Europe’s Theologians, ca. 1709. An Analysis of a 
Tamil Palm leaf Manuscript, in Udo Sträter, Alter Adam und neue Kreatur: Pietismus und 
Anthropologie; Beiträge zum II. Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2005 
(Halle, 2009). 
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Gottfried Arnold, Vierter Theil: Bestehend in allerhand 
Documenta und Schrifften, zu Erläuterung der 
Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie (1700) 


Erste Section, 

S. 333-375 

Schrifften von denen 
wichtigsten alten 
Religions-Streitigkeiten 


Andere Section, S. 375-781 


Documenta und Schrifften, 
Von anno 1500 biß 1600 


Dritte Section, S. 782-1176 


Documenta und Schrifften 
des XVIIten Seculi 


Theodosius, Valentinian, 
Der manichäische 
Presbyter Fortunatus, 
Origen, Tertullian 


Die Donatisten 
Gaudentius and 
Fulgentius, 

Die deutsche 
Theologie 


Luther und Melanchthon 
Ulrich von Hutten 


Dreyßig Artickel der 
rebellischen bauern (1521) 
Landgraf Philipp 

zu Hessen 


Nicholas Amsdorf 
Jodocus van Lodenstein 
Paracelsus, Jacob Böhme 
Caspar Schwenckfeld 


Thomas Müntzer, 
Münsterische Wiedertäufer 
Menno Simons, Johann 
Denck, David Joris 
Osiander 


Calvin, Servetus, und 
Castellio 
Crypto-Calvinismus 
Nicholas Krell 


George Zeamann, 
Arminianische Historie 


Proceß wider Peter Günther 


Emanuel Hiels Schrifften 
(Hendrik Jansen van 
Barneveldt), 

Michael Walther, Pantel 
Trappen (d. 1638), 

Johann Angelius 
Werdenhagen, 

Hamburger Streit mit dem 
Ministerio, 

Dreßdnischer Streit über 
den Juden, 

Acta Peter Moritzens zu 
Halle, 

Leben der Jungfer Antoniae 
Bourignon, 

Friederich Brecklings 
Catalogus testium veritatis, 
Brecklings Catalogus 
gottseliger Frauenspersonen, 
Brecklings Schrifften, 

Acta Georgii Seidenbechers, 
Pfarrers bey Gotha 
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Gerhard Tersteegen, Auserlesene Lebensbeschreibungen Heiliger 
Seelen (1733-1753) 

BandI Band II Band III 

Gregorius Lopes Theresa von Jesu Margaretha von Beaune 


(1542-1596) Fr. 
Armelle Nicolas 
(1606-1671) Fr. 
Margrave von Renty 
(1611-1649) Fr. 


Elisabeth vom Kinde 
Jesu (1613-1677) Fr. 
Maria von der 
Menschwerdung 
[Maria Guyard] 
1599-1672) Fr. 
Gertrud von Sachsen 


1256-1302) 


(1515-1582) 


Anna von St. Bartholomae 


(1549-1626) Fr. 
Bruder Lorenz von 
der Auferstehung 
(ca. 1611-1691) Fr. 
Katharina von Genua 
(1447-1510) Fr. 
Angela von Foligni 
(ca. 1248-1309) Fr. 


Johanna Maria von 


Cambry (1581-1639) Fr. 


(1619-1648) Fr. 
Henrich Suso (ca. 1300-1366) 


Katharina von Siena 
(1347-1380) Fr. 


Franziskus von Assisi 
(1181-1226) 

Erste Nachfolger des Francisci: 
Bernard, Giles, Massaeus, 
Juniper, Roger, Jacob, Ian of 
Alvernen. 

Juliana von Norwich 
1342-1416) 
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CHAPTER 12 
Pietism, Enlightenment, and Modernity 
Martin Gierl 


The emergence of Pietism coincided with the evolution of our modern 
world. As praxis pietatis — as an expression of piety, church reform, creed, 
religious understanding, articulation of a world view, introspection, set of 
beliefs, disposition, self-confidence, role definition, discourse, communica- 
tion, organisation, institution, social structure and movement - it reacted to 
the modern age and helped shape it, whether it wanted to or not. For the 
most part, it wanted to — as an attempt to make real the Kingdom of God. 
As in the fable of The Tortoise and The Hare, wherever Pietism went, moder- 
nity had always got there first. Not least for this reason, Pietism appears 
from one perspective to be ever modern, while from another, entirely 
anti-modern. 

Charlotte Reihlen’s famous poster, the Broad and Narrow Way (Der breite 
und der schmale Weg, Mt 7, 13f.), which to this day represents in many varia- 
tions the Pietists’ perception of themselves and the world, is based on anti- 
modernity! (Fig. 12.1). Travellers - more precisely burghers - arrive on their 
life’s journey in front of a wide gate and a narrow gate. Behind the gates to the 
left lies the modern world, to the right the Kingdom of God on earth. The wide 
gate advertises the modern world with a gigantic welcome sign. It is carried by 
Bacchus and Venus. “Worldliness” is the standard of the modern age, where 
people are celebrating. The street passes the theatre, ballroom, community 
hall (Konversationshaus) with casino. Boisterous drinkers, thieves, prostitutes, 
and robbers are making trouble. The railway travels toward the empire of the 
Devil. By contrast, the narrow gate leads toward the heavenly Jerusalem. A 
Christian, in the original German version a minister, shows the way. First, it 
passes by the church. Sunday school, orphanage and deaconess house lend 
their support to the church and pit themselves against theatre, ballroom and 
Konversationshaus. Both life-paths lead past and through institutions. The 
paths move among an institutional matrix. Within this, each traveler decides 
individually. If he decides in favour of devoutness, the way is narrow, but he is 


1 Charlotte Reihlen (1805-1868), one of the founders of the Stuttgarter Diakonissenanstalt 
(Protestant social welfare organisation), created the poster in 1867, cf. Michael Kannenberg, 
Verschleierte Uhrtafeln: Endzeiterwartungen im wiirttembergischen Pietismus (Basel, 2005), 
p. 334. For an assessment of the railway, ibid., p. 315. 
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FIGURE 12.1 Charlotte Reihlen, Broad and Narrow Way (Der breite und der schmale Weg, Mt 7, 
13,f.), poster design 1867, execution Paul Beckmann 2008. 


led by God and always flanked by the structure of devout institutions. He finds 
all worldly things biblically labeled and annotated. The world, on the right as 
well as on the left, belongs, in so far as it is socially and morally relevant, to the 
burgher who can freely move within it, but who must also perpetually decide 
on each of his steps. 
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The burgher in this new world has gone from being the original inhabitant 
of the castle who protects himself against the direct physical forces of hunger, 
nature, and other people to a citizen of a world whose menaces now originate 
less from the outside than from within himself, from his libidinous drives and 
inadequacy. Sheer force has given way to rampantly growing institutions and 
the continual necessity to socialize accordingly. The controlled self-preservation 
instinct has given way to controlled Eros. The European modern age evolved as 
a society of interconnected institutions. It secularised all social interests and 
was as such secularisation and enlightenment, even before it intensified in the 
17th and 18th centuries and began to conceive of itself as secularisation and 
Enlightenment. As a socialisation process, aggression and discipline entered 
inwardly and outwardly into the service of change, with new institutions, 
transformed people, creating a new world. Pietism was one of the most radical 
manifestations of this. It wanted a new human, a “new Adam,” a new or at least 
renewed church and the expansion of the Kingdom of God through worldwide 
mission. 

After a few words about Pietism, the Enlightenment, secularism, and moder- 
nity, and research on modernity in the 17th century and the emergence of 
Pietism, this chapter will deal with the typology of Pietist institutions, dis- 
course and communication, mission, and organisation, as well as with Pietist 
piety and modern sexuality. 


Pietism, the Enlightenment, Secularism, and Modernity 


In an exhaustive article in 1974, Martin Schmidt addressed the influence of 
Pietism on the modern age. At the centre of Pietism stood rebirth, he argued. 
Pietism aspired toward the “new man.” As such, it passed on the “fundamental 
idea of progress” and the “fostering of humanity” to the following era, the 
Enlightenment.? As a continuation of the Reformation, Pietism had not 
been about the control of nature.? It had stressed the will, promoted experi- 
ence and introspection, spawned individuality and self-confidence, and had 
at worst “overemphasised [...]” introversion.* Steadfast in its objective of 
“creating a new type of person through education,” Pietism “fertilized” the 


2 Martin Schmidt, “Der Pietismus und das moderne Denken,” Pietismus und moderne Welt, ed. 
Kurt Aland (Witten, 1974), pp. 11, 22. 

3 Schmidt, “Der Pietismus,” pp. 51, 39-43. 
Schmidt, “Der Pietismus,” pp. 29, 39, 43, 49, 51. 
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modern age. Schmidt’s teacher, Horst Stephan, had already spoken in 1908 of 
Pietism as a “pillar of progress,’ and in 1924 Heinrich Laag called Pietism a 
“trailblazer of the German Enlightenment.” The independence of Pietism and 
its “function as a bridge” between Enlightenment and Lutheran orthodoxy has 
been underscored.” In these characterisations, Pietism is scarcely a religious 
practice. It remains a theological history of ideas. Schmidt’s work was the cen- 
tral essay in the volume “Pietismus und moderne Welt” (“Pietism and the 
Modern World”), published by the “Historical Committee on Pietism Research” 
which, supported by the Evangelical Church and cofounded by Schmidt, orga- 
nises Pietism research in Germany. 

Shortly before Schmidt's article, in 1969 and 1971, Hartmut Lehmann and 
Carl Hinrichs published their brilliant books about the Wiirttemberg and 
Prussian Pietisms.® These books broke ground in the area of historical research 
on Pietism. Hinrichs showed how Halle Pietism had allowed Prussian absolut- 
ism to become a modern state, by providing, in its role as “state church,” a mod- 
ern, well-organised education system. It had thereby extended Max Weber's 
famous thesis of the Puritan spirit of capitalism: Because Pietism, unlike 
Puritanism, did not emphasise individual success, but rather the success of the 
Kingdom of God in the community of the conventicle, Pietist inner-worldly 
asceticism was really about the spirit of socialism.9 Pietism thrived by sociali- 
sation, i.e. by the foundation of institutions and their interconnectedness with 
the state. Lehmann’s work confirmed this very point. Whereas the success of 
Pietism in 18th century Prussia was founded on its organisation of the educa- 
tional system and pastoral care to the military, Pietism in 18th century 
Württemberg, through the provincial diets, kept its distance from the now 
Catholic royal court, and didn’t achieve sweeping success until the 19th cen- 
tury within the framework of the “inner mission,” when Christian associations, 


5 Schmidt, “Der Pietismus,” pp. 22, 73-74. 

6 Horst Stephan, Der Pietismus als Träger des Fortschritt in Kirche, Theologie und allgemeiner 
Geistesbildung (Tübingen, 1908); Heinz Laag, “Der Pietismus als Bahnbrecher der deutschen 
Aufklärung,” Theologische Blätter 3 (1924), 269-277. 

7 Martin Gierl, Geschichte und Pietismus. Theologische Polemik und die Kommunikationsreform 
der Wissenschaft am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen, 1997), p. 261. Cf. survey of existing 
research in Hans-Werner Müsing, “Speners Pia Desideria und ihre Bezüge zur deutschen 
Aufklärung,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 3 (1976), 32-70, Pp. 32-44. 

8 Carl Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus. Der Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preußen als religiös- 
soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971); Hartmut Lehmann, Pietismus und weltliche 
Ordnung in Württemberg vom 17. bis zum 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1969). 

9 Hinrichs, Preußentum, pp. 13, 74. 
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institutions, and publishers replaced individual conventicles as the preferred 
sphere of activity of the new generation.!° The modernity of Pietism, there- 
fore, depends on two parameters: on the one hand, on its relationship to a 
hierarchy in the process of reorganising itself, and on the other hand, on its 
inner-worldly engagement, on the degree to which Pietism has access to the 
general public, and on the intensity with which Pietism is involved for or 
against something in forming new institutions. 

In the following decades, not much happened in the study of the history of 
Pietism. Protestant church history was occupied with itself. This slowly 
changed in the middle of the gos. In the wake of the cultural historical turn in 
historical scholarship, important works appeared on the nature of the conven- 
ticle, women in Pietism, the Moravian missions among North American 
Indians, medicine in Halle, radical-Pietist religious practice, and on the prolif- 
eration of Pietist literature in the countryside.” The trend increased in recent 
years to become a broad systematic pursuit of the cultural-historical signifi- 
cance of Pietism. Anthologies appeared on the Pietist living environment, 
about Pietism and anthropology, about the mission to India, about Pietism in 
North America, and on the modernity of Pietism.!? Illustrious exhibits, for 
instance on Pietism and the Baroque, and Pietism and the Francke Foundations, 


10 Lehmann, Pietismus, p. 168. For a detailed account of the organisation of Pietist ministry 
to the military see Benjamin Marschke, Absolutely Pietist. Patronage, Factionalism, 
and State-Building in the Early Eighteenth-Century Prussian Army Chaplaincy (Tübingen, 
2005). 

11 Carola Wessel, Delaware-Indianer und Herrnhuter Missionare im Upper Ohio Valley 
(Tübingen, 1999); Ulrike Witt, Bekehrung, Bildung und Biographie. Frauen im Umkreis des 
Halleschen Pietismus (Tübingen, 1996); Renate Wilson, Pious Traders in Medicine. Agerman 
Pharmaceutical Network in Eighteenth-Century North America (Univ. Park, Penn., 2000); 
Barbara Hoffmann, Radikalpietismus um 1700. Der Streit um das Recht auf eine neue 
Gesellschaft (Frankfurt a. M., 1996); Hans Medick, Weben und Überleben in Laichingen 
1650-1900 (Göttingen, 1996), pp. 447-560; Jonathan Strom, “Early Conventicles in Lübeck,” 
Pietismus und Neuzeit 27 (2001), 19-52. Cf. Hartmut Lehmann, “Aufgaben der Pietismus- 
forschung im 21. Jahrhundert,” in ders., Transformationen der Religion in der Neuzeit. 
Beispiele aus der Geschichte des Protestantismus (Göttingen, 2007), Pp. 103-119, p. 108. 

12 Hartmut Lehmann ed., Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, (Geschichte des Pietismus) 4 
(Göttingen, 2004); Udo Sträter ed., Alter Adam und Neue Kreatur. Pietismus und 
Anthropologie. Beiträge zum II. Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2005, 2 
vols. (Halle, 2009); Andreas Gross, Y. Vincent Kumaradoss, Heike Liebau eds., Halle and 
the Beginning of Protestant Christianity in India, 3 vols. (Halle, 2006); Jonathan Strom, 
Hartmut Lehmann, James Van Horn Melton eds., Pietism in Germany and North America 
1680-1820 (Farnham, 2009); Fred van Lieburg, Daniel Lindmark eds., Pietism, Revivalism 
and Modernity, 1650-1850 (Cambridge, 2008). 
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showcased Pietist culture.!3 Monographs with communications-historical and 
social historical orientations advanced local studies, documented the develop- 
ment and the system of the conventicle, presented Pietism as a history of the 
middle class, and dealt with religious movements concurrent and antecedent 
to Pietism, such as the Schwenkfelder movement.'* Not least, the question of 
“Religious Enlightenment” was dealt with anew. The history of ideas approach 
to Pietism, that contrasts it with the Enlightenment, could not stand against 
this new direction in research. 

Pietism has come to be seen as part of the Enlightenment, both socially and 
culturally and in its communication and interaction networks. The chain of 
reformations which had accompanied European history since the Devotio 
moderna and the Hussites was not the counterpart to secularisation, but part 
of it. For the Enlightenment, as for its constituent movement Pietism, moder- 
nity entered a self-reflective phase. Institutionalisation, socialization, and the 
development of the self were methodically pursued. They had become policy. 
The permanent, continual perfection of the best of all possible worlds through 
the combination of theory and practice was Leibniz’s motto, the impulse 
for his academic engagement, and the core of his monadology as well as his 
theodicy.!® “Would Jesus be content with us if he returned to the world?” was 


13 Thomas Müller-Bahlke ed., Gott zur Ehr und zu des Landes Besten. Die Fanckeschen 
Stiftungen und Preußen: Aspekte einer alten Allianz (Halle, 2001); Werner Unseld ed., 
Barock und Pietismus. Wege in die Moderne (Ludwigsburg, 2004). 

14 Kaspar Bütikofer, Der frühe Züricher Pietismus (1689-1721) (Göttingen, 2009); Ryoko 
Mori, Begeisterung und Ernüchterung in christlicher Vollkommenheit. Pietistische Selbst- 
und Weltwahrnehmungen im ausgehenden 17. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 2004); Thomas 
Kronenberg, Toleranz und Privatheit. Die Auseinandersetzung um pietistische und separat- 
istische Privatversammlungen in hessischen Territorien im späten 17. und frühen 18. 
Jahrhundert (Darmstadt, 2005); Gisela Mettele, Weltbürgertum oder Gottesreich. Die 
Herrnhuter Brüdergemeine als globale Gemeinschaft 1727-1857 (Göttingen, 2009); Ulrike 
Gleixner, Pietismus und Bürgertum. Eine historische Anthropologie der Frömmigkeit 
(Göttingen, 2005); Caroline Gritschke, “Via Media”: Spiritualistische Lebenswelten und 
Konfessionalisierung. Das süddeutsche Schwenckfeldertum im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 2006). 

15 Cf. David Sorkin, The Religious Enlightenment. Protestants, Jews, and Catholics from London 
to Vienna (Princeton, 2008), pp. 3-21; Thomas Ahnert, Religion and the Origins of the 
German Enlightenment. Faith and the Reform of Learning in the Thought of Christian 
Thomasius (Univ. Rochester, 2006), pp. 121-127; Jonathan Sheehan, The Enlightenment 
Bible. Translation, Scholarship, Culture (Princeton, 2005), pp. IX-XVI; Albrecht Beutel, 
Kirchengeschichte im Zeitalter der Aufklärung (Göttingen, 2009), pp. 92-103. 

16 Cf. Martin Gierl, “Science, Projects, Computers, and the State: Swift’s Lagadian and 
Leibniz’s Prussian Academy,” The Age of Projects: Changing and Improving the Arts, 
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the central point of issue for Spener regarding the necessity of the praxis 
pietatis." With the new Adam, we are creating the kingdom of God on earth, 
said the Pietists. Enlightenment is “the human being’s emergence from his 
self-incurred minority,’ said Kant.'® 

The methodical perfection of institutions, society, and the self consisted of 
four inter-dependent preconditions: 1. the completion and opening of entities 
that had been closed to the old world, such as the city, guild, church, state, and 
class via new free associations like societies, clubs, salons, and conventicles as 
well as via officially privileged institutions such as trade companies, schools, 
academies, and universities; 2. ongoing discourse in and between the new 
institutions to implement within them the new socialisation; 3. the organised 
appropriation of the world, as far as modern competition sufficed to secure the 
existence, the interaction, and the propagation of the institutions, and 4. the 
education of people, i.e. the adaptation of the self to pluralised and diversified 
but also systematised institutions, in order to guarantee communication and 
interaction in and between them. To employ an analogy from the world of 
hardware and software: institutions were needed with a programming lan- 
guage that was understood and internalised by all actors and that allowed the 
institutions to function. 


Modernity in the 17th Century and the Emergence of Pietism 
Spener presented just such a concept for the Protestant church with his Pia 
Desideria of 1675. To make possible the true church and with it the fall of the 
Roman Babel and the conversion of the Jews, the true Christian and a renewed 
church are needed - that is believers who would exercise the praxis pietatis in 
Christian freedom through command of the entirety of Biblical revelation. The 
preconditions for this are a widespread dissemination and reading of the Bible, 
conventicles, as well as a new kind of proclamation of the Bible’s teachings. 
This in turn assumes a new kind of theological study, a departure from 


Literature, and Life during the Long Eighteenth Century, 1660-1820, ed. Max Nowak 
(Toronto, 2008), pp. 297-317, p. 305; Douglas Shantz, “Conversion and Revival in the Last 
Days: Hopes for Progress and Renewal in Radical Pietism and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz,’ 
Pietism, Revivalism and Modernity, 1650-1850, eds. Fred van Lieburg, Daniel Lindmark 
(Cambridge, 2008), pp. 42-62, pp. 53-60. 

17 Cf. Gierl, Pietismus, pp. 307-323. 

18 Aufklärung ist der “Ausgang des Menschen aus seiner selbstverursachten Unmündigkeit”; 
Immanuel Kant, “Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklärung?,” Berlinische Monatsschrift 
(December 1784), 481-494, p. 481; English translation in Immanuel Kant. Practical 
Philosophy, translated and edited by Mary J. Gregor (Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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theological controversy and dogmatics in which believers are nothing more 
than quiet listeners, and a new approach to the training of ministers. The world 
is immoral and the church is going to ruin and is under threat.!? Spener begins 
the essay with the following wish for his church: “eyes enlightened with under- 
standing [...], diligence and zeal [...], strength and courage, by the weapons of 
our knighthood that are not fleshly but with divine power to destroy the 
strongholds and every assault [...] against the knowledge of God, and to take 
all reason captive in obedience to Christ.’2° 

The 17th century was a century of crisis and devastating violence, and yet at 
the same time a century of tremendous political, cultural, academic, and tech- 
nological achievement. The 17th century transformation of the world created 
a need for planning. This was taken up from the start of the century by the 
protagonists of the age. The 17th century was the century of the classic state 
utopias of Campanella, Andreae, Bacon, and Comenius, which, characteristi- 
cally enough, presented their proposals in the form of ideal city designs.?? 
These ideal cities resembled well-equipped academies. Their heart was the 
systematic acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. The two classic utopi- 
ans, Johann Valentin Andreae, a disciple of Johann Arndt, university reformer, 
and senior Wiirttemberg church official, and Johann Amos Comenius, the 
famous pedagogue behind the Orbis Pictus and bishop of the Bohemian 


19 Cf. Philipp Jakob Spener, Pia Desideria: Oder Herzliches Verlangen nach Gottgefälliger 
Besserung der wahren Evangelischen Kirchen, sampt einigen dahin einfältig abzweckenden 
Christlichen Vorschlägen (Frankfurt a. M., 1676), pp. 56-81. For the historical context of 
Spener’s Pia Desideria in Frankfurt cf. Johannes Wallmann, Philipp Jakob Spener und die 
Anfänge des Pietismus, 2. ed. (Tübingen, 1986), pp. 196-354. 

20 From the inscription of Pia Desideria: “Erleuchtete Augen deß Verstandnuß [...], Fleiß 
und Eyffer [...], Krafft und Muth, durch die Waffen unserer Ritterschafft, die nicht fleis- 
chlich sind, sondern mächtig für Gott, zu verstören die befestigungen, zu verstören die 
Anschläge [...] wider das Erkantnuß Gottes, und gefangen zunehmen alle Vernunfft unter 
den Gehorsam Christ.” 

2ı Cf. Geoffrey Parker, Lesley M. Smith eds., The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century, 
2nd ed. (London, 1997); Carlo M. Cipolla, Before the Industrial Revolution: European 
Society and Economy, 1000-1700. 3. ed. (London, 1997). For the baroque context cf. Unseld, 
Barock. 

22 Tommaso Campanella, The City of the Sun, introd. and notes by Daniel J. Donno (Berkeley, 
1981); Johann Valentin Andreae, Christianopolis, introd. and transl. by Edward H. 
Thompson (Dordrecht, 1999); Francis Bacon, New Atlantis. A Work Unfinished (London, 
1627); Johann Amos Comenius, Via Lucis, Vestigata & vestiganda, h. e. Rationabilis 
disqvisitio, qvibus modis intellectualis Animorum Lux, Sapientia, per omnes Omnium 
Hominum mentes, & gentes, jam tandem sub Mundi vesperam feliciter spargi possit, 1. ed. 
1640 (Amsterdam, 1668). 
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Brethren, belong to the context out of which Pietism arose.? It is no great 
coincidence that both propagated the methodical organisation and secularisa- 
tion of knowledge, Andreae in the form of an educational city as a blueprint 
for the future. Reformation of the world was the objective. The successes of 
science had shown that the future belonged to those who could make knowl- 
edge practical - in technology, in institutions, in communities, and in the 
training of people who were schooled accordingly. 

A variety of institutions illustrate what was going on in the 17th century, and 
the extent to which the century had already become modern. Institutions such 
as banks, stock exchanges, diplomacy, theatre, opera, as well as the religious 
communities constituted in themselves independent little worlds, but in their 
realisation, their existence, and development they were parts of a whole. 
A world had come into being that was competitive and diversified in its 
plurality, and universalised in its convergence of politics, economy, culture, 
and religion, the values of which were circulating comprehensively through its 
medial and institutional systems. Pietism in the 17th century was a reaction 
to and a part of this. Its concern was to establish piety as an institution of 
privatised faith. At the same time, a dynamic world - every bit as much as the 
meaningful fulfilment of one’s life in faith — presupposed eschatological 
answers which sketched out designs for life. Threatened existence was joined 
by accelerated social change, an ever-growing body of knowledge, and not 
least a dense network of anonymous economic and governmental forces. 
An assured hope in God was the response of religious congregations to this, 
but this response also reflected the expectations of faith, the competition of 
new value systems, and especially the demands of the emerging modern age. 

Protestant church historiography has confined the piety movement to the 
world of Protestant faith, with particular regard to the Dutch Nadere Reformatie 
(Further Reformation), Puritanism, Quakerism, Pietism, and Methodism; how- 
ever, Hasidic Judaism and Catholic Jansenism also manifest an ostensibly 
Protestant spirit.?4 In the 17th century, the reform of piety was equally compre- 
hensive, and at least as successful, as a Catholic phenomenon.?? Among both 


23 On Comenius cf. Daniel Murphy, Comenius: A Critical Reassessment of His Life and Work 
(Blackrock, 1995). 

24 Cf. Martin Brecht ed., Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum friihen achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert, (Geschichte des Pietismus) 1 (Göttingen, 1993). 

25 Cf. Damien Tricoire, Mit Gott rechnen. Die politischen Konsequenzen der Katholischen 
Reform in Frankreich, Bayern und Polen-Litauen (Diss. Univ. Munich, 2011), pp. 31-49; 
Robert Bireley, The Refashioning of Catholicism, 1450-1700. A Reassessment of the Counter 
Reformation (Washington, 1999), Pp. 9-15. For a very good overview of the ı8th century 
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Protestants and Catholics, the piety movement was defined, on the one hand, 
by the organisation of the laity, and on the other, by the internalisation and 
control of faith. In Catholicism, organisational rationality and the emphasis 
on faith came together. Marian confraternities proliferated. In 17th century 
Cologne, there were 123 such confraternities; 90% of the male citizens were 
organised within them.? The Capuchins confessional statistics for the 
Tyrolean cities of Bozen (Bolzano) and Brixen (Bressanone) boast 186,000 and 
158,000 confessions respectively in 1668 alone.?7 

Devotion to Mary became widespread. Mary conveyed God’s mercy as the 
conduit through which the act of love between the believer and God took place, 
and, as universal patron, the interface between heaven and earth who allowed 
the secular realm to approach the divine.?® In contrast to the Protestant love of 
God the Father, the love of the Divine Mother in Catholicism was at the centre 
of piety and promised eschatological certainty. The difference cannot be over- 
stated. While the piety movement among Catholics was bound to the mother of 
the church and hence to the Mother Church, the Protestant piety initiative was, 
in light of its direct connection to God, open to the amendment or reorganisa- 
tion of old church structures. The organisational consequences of this differ- 
ence are generally verifiable if one considers Andrea Pozzo’s famous ceiling 
painting from 1690 in the Church of Saint Ignatius of Loyola in Rome (Fig. 12.2) 
alongside Johann Valentin Haidt’s painting of Zinzendorf (Fig. 12.3). 

Both pictures represent missions. Pozzo’s depiction of the mission of the 
Jesuits, who were instrumental in promoting and organising the Catholic 
reform movement and Marian veneration in particular, shows a world that 
remains within in the house of a church that creates order as it rises up to 
heaven and evolves into a heavenly Jerusalem. The mission takes place in the 
church. It is the mission. Four continents allegorically flank its walls. Ignatius 
of Loyola, who here takes the place of Mary, ascends heavenward and receives 
from Jesus, hovering above him, the light of God and transmits it to the world. 
Haidt’s mission painting also depicts faith and the organisation of faith guided 
by the light of God that Jesus conveys. However, Zinzendorf and his worldwide 
congregation and the new Jerusalem stand in the open at eye level to one 


that also spans the denominations and focuses on the phase of secularisation post-1789, 
cf. Nigel Aston, Christianity and Revolutionary Europe c. 1750-1830 (Cambridge, 2002). 

26 Rebekka von Mallinckrodt, Struktur und kollektiver Eigensinn. Kölner Laienbruderschaften 
im Zeitalter der Konfessionalisierung (Gottingen, 2005), p. 121. 

27 Agapit Hohenegger, Geschichte der Tirolischen Kapuziner-Ordensprovinz (1593-1893), vol. 1 
(Innsbruck, 1913), p. 650. 

28 Cf. Tricoire, Mit Gott rechnen, pp. 49-73. 
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FIGURE 12.2 Andrea Pozzo, Glorification of Saint Ignatius, ceiling fresco of the Church of 
St. Ignatius in Rome, 1691 
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FIGURE 12.3 Johann Valentin Haidt, Zinzendorf as teacher of the peoples, oil painting after 


1747. 
PERMISSION FROM THE UNITÄTSARCHIV, HERRNHUT, GERMANY. 


another, autonomous and distinct. Zinzendorf’s heart, mind, and speech are 
illuminated by God’s light. Hence, even the piety movement shows that in 
the field of religion, parallel and competing modernisation concepts, adapted 
to the overall structure, grew out of the shared development matrix of the 
17th century. 

Spener’s, Francke’s, and Zinzendorf’s actions within this structure were 
undeniably modern. As church reformers in a time when institutions were 
being created, they had to be theologians, politicians, and managers. Spener 
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had engaged in politics extensively during his student days. Several genealogi- 
cal and comprehensive heraldic works, which are still considered classics in 
the discipline, show him to be an eminent expert on the body politic.?? Where 
Francke and Zinzendorf are concerned, one must speak of the Foundations 
and of the Brethren; in other words — and in secular terms — of successful 
socialisation experiments of the 18th century. 

The Pietistic movement itself was, from the ground up, also essentially mod- 
ern. As a part of the religious public sphere of the 17th century, it received ide- 
als of piety from Johann Arndt and the Catholic mystic Miguel de Molinos 
through to the Philadelphian spiritualist Jane Leade, and concepts of privately 
practised piety from the Lutheran house church service through to the differ- 
ent forms of conventicles of the Jansenists, Labadie, the Nadere Reformatie, 
and the English dissenters. With the Collegium pietatis in Frankfurt of 1670, 
Spener invented neither the conventicle nor the conventicle movement. They 
already existed, indeed to such an extent that they had been explicitly banned 
in England in the Conventicles Act of 1664. There were conventicles in the 
Reformed towns of Wesel, Duisburg, and Mülheim on the Lower Rhine from 
1668 or 1669. Krefeld and Kleve were added in subsequent years.3 Spener, with 
his Collegium pietiatis, entered the competitive field of free religious associa- 
tion. The filiations of the Collegium pietatis in Frankfurt, Darmstadt, and 
Giessen generated discussions, and apologias and further clarifications from 
Spener came in the form of the “Pia Desideria” in 1675, his treatise on the 
“Universal Priesthood” of 1677, and finally with the 600-page “General 
Theology” (Allgemeine Gottesgelehrtheit) in 1679. The term “Pietists” came into 
being. Spener wrote in 1680 that he hoped no one on the church reform side 
had used or would use the term.*! A grass roots movement was in place, which 
Spener wanted to integrate into already existing directions of church organisa- 
tion and which took shape in this process and in public literary and political 
debates. The organisation of a movement’s impetus qua the public sphere and 
discourse are elements of modern movements — not only religious, but also 
political and cultural movements. 

Equally modern - indeed novel from its point of origin — was the “second 
wave” of the Pietism movement, which emanated from the Pietist unrest at the 


29 Cf. Ludwig Biewer, “Philipp Jakob Spener als Heraldiker. Ein kleiner Beitrag zu dem 300. 
Todestag eines großen Theologen,’ Der Herold. Vierteljahrschrift für Heraldik, Genealogie 
und verwandte Wissenschaften 16/48 (2005), 493-501. 

30 Johann Friedrich Gerhard Goeters, “Der reformierte Pietismus in Deutschland 1650-1690,’ 
Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. Martin Brecht 
(Geschichte des Pietismus) 1 (Göttingen, 1993), pp. 241-280, p. 272. 

31 _ Gierl, Pietismus, p. 214; regarding the evolution ibid., pp. 206-214. 
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University of Leipzig in 1689.32? The emergent Pietism was in large part a stu- 
dent movement, its course similar in many respects to the student movements 
that to this day remain the focal point of cultural-political movements. The 
enormous popularity of Francke’s collegia philobiblica among Leipzig students 
led to clashes atthe University of Leipzig. Having been driven into the country- 
side, the adherents set up networks and conventicles. Bible study groups, new 
birth experiences, the pursuit of Christian perfection, and a direct relationship 
with God, culminated in a movement charged with ecstatic millenarianism. 
Visionaries and prophets appeared on the scene. The movement had radical- 
ized. This dynamic found its remedy in an institutional reshaping in Halle. 
Here, in late 1692, Prussian authorities attested to the orthodoxy of Pietist 
theologians in Leipzig, while at the same time prohibiting the escalating piety 
of the laity. The way had been cleared for the Francke Foundations. 

Halle Pietism transformed the piety movement into a series of social institu- 
tions. Pietism was a modern grassroots movement, expressed in free associa- 
tions, communications methods, and educational institutions. Other modern 
aspects were the role played by students and the influence of public literary 
debates. Also modern was the instantaneous networking conducted among its 
protagonists and those of other religious persuasions. The connections of the 
founder of Methodism, John Wesley, to Halle and Herrnhut are an important 
example of this; another is the cooperation between the Halle Mission and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the oldest Anglican mission 
organisation.33 

Pietism developed by operating and competing with other conceptions of 
piety and the world. This reveals it to be an expression of the Enlightenment 
and the growing modernity of the times. Both Pietism and Enlightenment 
sought to satisfy the desire for identity in an era that was threatening to over- 
whelm the individual with ever-expanding institutional structures. In the 
“Segensvolle Fußstapfen” (“The Wonderful Foot-steps of Divine Providence”) — 
Francke documented the progress of his institutions from 1701 to 1709 in a 
fashion that was completely modern in media and political terms. The work 
illustrates the cooperation and competition between pluralistic philosophies 
and conceptions of faith and the modern template upon which Pietism sought 


32 The term was coined by Mori, Begeisterung, p. 103; for more on the subsequent events 
ibid., pp. 25-248. 

33 Cf. Sung-Duk Lee, Der deutsche Pietismus und John Wesley (Gießen, 2003); Andrew 
F. Walls, “The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Missionary Movement 
in Britain,” Halle and the Beginning of Protestant Christianity in India, vol. 1, Andreas Gross, 
Y. Vincent Kumaradoss, Heike Liebau eds. (Halle, 2006), pp. 107-128, pp. 111-115. 
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to prove itself.?* With “Fußstapfen,” Francke used the growth of his institutions 
as public proof “of the still living and ruling, loving, and faithful God.”35 In 1705, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge published the “Fußstapfen” in 
English. With unconcealed pride, the preface proclaimed the emergence of the 
“Pietas Hallensis,” in contrast to the already familiar “Pietas Romana” and 
“Pietas Parisiensis.’?6 The Halle institutions represented the “living experimen- 
tal demonstration of a Deity,’ declared to be in no way inferior to the experi- 
ments of mathematics and metaphysics. The evolution of Pietist organizations, 
from Spener’s Collegia pietatis up to Francke’s Halle Foundations, is described 
in detail and contrasted with the institutions of the conventional orthodox 
Protestant church.3” Here the term “modern” describes that which needed to 
be overcome: “Our Modern Christians and superficial Pretenders to Religion, 
have four dumb Idols which they Worship, and these are (1) The Pulpit. (2) 
The Font. (3) The Altar, and (4) The Stool of Confession.”38 If success in appli- 
cation proves the truth of conviction, as in mathematics, then God was no 
longer to be found in the churches but was calling for the aggressive conquest 
of the world and of the self. 


The Typology of Pietist Institutions 


Pietism dismissed the notion of “things indifferent,” the adiaphora. Nothing 
was religiously indifferent. Inversely, everything was to be evaluated and 
defined in religious terms. At the same time, Pietism bound the believer to the 
love of God. As a religious way of life, Pietistic devotion required permanent 
religious control and self-control. Pietism meant not only confessing a creed, 
but incessantly avowing the creed. It required a constant communication pro- 
cess and its institutionalisation in a Pietist way of life. In the socialisation of 
praxis pietatis, Pietism converted this imperative into a typology of Pietist 


34 August Hermann Francke, Segensvolle Fufsstapfen, ed. Michael Welte (Gießen, 1994). 

35 August Hermann Francke, Segensvolle Fußstapfen des noch lebenden und waltenden 
liebreichen getreuen Gottes [...] Durch den Ausführlichen Bericht vom Waysen-Hause, 
Armen-Schulen und übrigen Armen-Verpflegung zu Glaucha an Halle. Wie selbige fortge- 
setzet biß Ostern Anno 1701 (Halle, 1701). 

36 Pietas Hallensis: Being an Historical Narration of the wonderful Foot-Steps of Divine 
Providence in Erecting, Carrying on, and Building the Orphan-House, and other charitable 
Institutions (London, 1705), p. I. 

37 Ibid, p. TIV. 

38 Ibid, p. XXI. For background on the Pietas Hallensis cf. Walls, “The Society,” p. 111. 
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institutions expressed in all possible forms of organisation of lived, personal, 
and direct devotion to God. Forms of institutionalisation ranged from indi- 
vidual separatism to conventicles and the formation of congregations and 
churches; from the orphanage and all types of schools to world mission. 
However, the basis of Pietist socialisation, from participation in Pietist com- 
munications and the religious literary public sphere to the formation of groups 
and educational activities, was free associations. 

Modern European society, its pluralism and diversity, its literary and politi- 
cal public spheres, and not least the distinctive, varying identity patterns, were 
all rooted in the evolution of free associations.®9 Various fraternities, territorial 
student associations, sects, conventicles, sodalities, societies, communities, 
clubs, casinos, and salons came into being. By the end of the 17th century, as 
part of the reorganisation of European society performed by the associations, 
conventicles (Collegia pietatis) emerged from congregations and universities 
and created Pietism as an early bourgeois lay movement distinct from the 
culture of the baroque salons, urban clubs, and academic societies on the one 
hand, and from competing organised piety movements on the other hand. 
As a typology, the organisation of piety had, in keeping with the emphasis on a 
direct relationship to God, a focus within the church as well as a separatist 
focus. The desire to make the individual and the world devout could manifest 
itself anywhere between individual piety and mission, depending on the objec- 
tive at hand; depending on the intensity of the desire, the approach could 
range from warm-hearted sympathy to radical advocacy. In terms of its social 
realisation, organised piety took shape in the first stage as tying an individual 
closely to a virtual community, in the second stage as participation in a con- 
venticle, and in the third stage as a form of extension of the church. Effectively, 
Pietism manifested itself in a combination of all these elements and on a 
spectrum between these poles. 

A great number of German Enlightenment figures occupy one end of the 
spectrum: the individual sympathiser who, as a man of the world, was benevo- 
lent towards the objectives of pietistic piety as long as the praxis pietatis 
remained a private matter. Goethe is a good example. As much as he praised 
piety of the heart, he regarded missionary zeal as an abomination. He called 
for tolerance and an individual path to God because “when you look at it in the 


39 For more on this, see Martin Gierl, “Verein,” Enzyklopädie der Neuzeit, ed. Friedrich 
Jaeger, 14 (Stuttgart, 20); Wolfgang Hardtwig, Genossenschaft, Sekte, Verein in 
Deutschland vom Spätmittelalter bis zur Französischen Revolution (München, 1997); 
Peter Clark, British Clubs and Societies, 1500-1800. The Origins of an Associational World 
(Oxford, 2000). 
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light of day, each man has his own religion.’4° Goethe took interest in the 
Herrnhuters under Zinzendorf. He visited a congregation but found the piety 
that they practised to be narrow-minded and deadly boring. In the camp of 
individual separatism there are people such as Gottfried Arnold and Johann 
Konrad Dippel, who voluntarily resigned from their offices, and those like 
Heinrich Horch and Eberhard Ludwig Gruber who were dismissed from 
office.*! The separatists can be divided further into those who formed or joined 
conventicles, and those who like Gruber were against any form of “church- 
state,’ not only distinguishing between the true invisible church and the false 
official churches, but now between a “true and false separatism” and who 
wanted to reserve faith for the “inner sanctuary” of the heart.*? 

The typology of private gatherings broke down into conventicles within the 
official church and those outside of it. Within the official church, the spectrum 
ranged from independently organised, autonomous conventicles to pastorally- 
guided meetings such as Spener’s Collegium pietatis, and from academically 
oriented forms like Francke’s Collegium philobiblicum to standardised conven- 
ticles integrated into regular church activities, such as the Wiirttemberg bible 
classes.*? The typology drew from the entire spectrum of possible organisa- 
tional forms. They practised edification, singing, and bible study in various 
forms in the parsonage, in homes with and without a pastor, and with and 
without women, depending on the approval granted by secular and church 
authorities. The independently organised, autonomous conventicles could 
become radicalised and tend toward separatism, such as the Saalhof Pietists, 
who emerged from Spener’s Collegium. The argument on behalf of private 
meetings offered by one of the Saalhof members, Christian Fende, is character- 
istic: tradesmen and merchants met privately and organised outside of their 
guilds, as did scholars outside of the universities, and politicians and citizens 
outside of assemblies of the estates and town halls.** Fende’s argument is 


40 “wenn man’s bei Lichte sieht, hat jeder seine Religion.’ Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
Träume und Legenden meiner Jugend. Texte über die Stillen im Lande, ed. Paul Raabe 
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encountered repeatedly.*> The Pietists were aware that they were part of the 
greater associations movement. 

Outside of the church, conventicles ranged from groups that rallied around a 
leading figure, to those who saw themselves as part of the Philadelphian move- 
ment, to separatist groups as in the County of Ysenburg, to sects belonging to a 
network, such as the “Inspired.” The intensity of separatist piety varied from 
privately organised piety within everyday life to the fundamentalism of totali- 
tarian piety, as in the groups around Eva von Buttlar and Johann Georg Rapp.*s 

Out of the conventicles emerged new types of churches. As religious com- 
munities, they were, typologically, a further development of the very institu- 
tion that in the Catholic church was at the heart of Protestant polemics: the 
cloister. These realised their “Ora et Labora” in a new, inward, and inner-worldly 
form. Out of cloisters and congregations grew religious communes. The 
exhaustive spectrum of possibilities ranged from the founding of monasteries, 
such as the “Ephrata Cloister” by Johann Conrad Beissel in Pennsylvania in 
1732, to religious settlements such as “Harmony” founded by the Harmony 
Society under Johann Georg Rapp, to the global network of Moravian mission- 
ary congregations, to the Francke foundations as a kind of school city.” It is for 
good reason that Halle Pietism and the Moravians are seen as the respective 
zeniths of Pietism within and outside of the church. In the Moravian commu- 
nities, one’s whole life was lived in service to the church. 

Divided into “choirs” and with the perception of themselves as God’s army, 
the Moravians combined monastic with military elements. Their piety focused 
more on religious celebration and joy than on penitential struggle. The eclectic 
choice of contemporary socialisation models — in this regard alone the 
Moravians were modern - actualised Moravian piety in the form of autono- 
mous, yet administratively affiliated settlements, which in their town planning 
and the standardisation of building types corresponded to contemporary uto- 
pian notions of the ideal city. The Moravian Unity of the Brethren arose as a 
new form of church, which combined the contemporary scope of experimental 


45 Kronenberg, Toleranz, p. 161. 
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settlement concepts with that of free associations similar to the Freemasons. 
In 18th century Germany alone, there existed fifteen Moravian settlements, 
in addition to groups in 800 locations with approximately 6000 members.*® 

The Francke Foundations also resembled utopian conceptions of the ideal city. 
If one considers Gottfried August Gründler’s engraving of 1749 (Fig, 12.4) it appears 
that the compact, fortress-like educational city of Halle is Johann Valentin 
Andreae’s Christianopolis made real. Every type of school — boys’ and girls’ schools, 
a Latin school, a “Pedagogium,” an orphanage, and a boarding school - as well as 
a natural history collection, a library, a bookstore, a print shop, the Canstein Bible 
Institute, a pharmacy, a hospital, a brewery and bakery, barns, stables, and gardens 
all made up Halle, the education city. Furthermore, the Pietist theologians Paul 
Anton and Joachim Justus Breithaupt, together with Francke, dominated the 
Theological Faculty at the University of Halle for forty years.*9 Halle Pietism con- 
stituted an apparatus that translated piety into education, and education into 
state identity. Whoever wanted to gain ecclesiastical office in Prussia had to study 
in Halle and sit an examination in piety. 

Representatives of Halle Pietism reorganised the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Königsberg and the school system in East Prussia. 1660 schools 
were established.5° The evolving state needed a church that no longer oper- 
ated within the old social and corporate order at the level of town and city, but 
operated trans-locally, reflecting a modern attitude towards the individual and 
a modern system of institutions which could fulfill cultural functions. 
Administration of the Prussian educational system allowed Halle Pietism to 
grow into a major religious enterprise. The Pietist enterprises had two sides — 
pious and pragmatic. The realisation of piety in education tended to result 
in the secularisation of the organisation of piety: politically, in its alliance 
with the Prussian authorities; economically, in the necessity of organisation 
and financing; and pedagogically, in the fulfilment of educational functions. 
In Halle, silk plantations were established on behalf of the government.?! 
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FIGURE 12.4 The Francke Foundations, engraving by Gottfried August Gründler, 1749. 


There were plans by the Prussian authorities to acquire colonies to trade in 
slaves and luxury goods such as coffee, tobacco, and sugar and to transfer the 
management of these colonies to the Francke Foundations.5 To finance 
the Foundations, trade in caviar and Hungarian wines was considered.53 Even 
the educational approach in Halle was not only pious, but practically oriented. 
At the beginning of the 18th century, Francke Foundations-adherents Christoph 
Semler and Johann Julius Hecker, were already cultivating the promotion of 
mathematical and mechanical skills for the state economy in the form of the 
Realschule, which still plays a role in the German educational system.’* 

The grand enterprise that was Halle allowed piety of the heart to become a 
matter of systematically organised religious production in its realisation of 
piety in education. The purpose of the orphanage and the other institutions in 
Halle was not the administration of charity, but the promotion of gifted 


52 Cf. ibid., p. 178. 

53 Cf. Hinrichs, Preußentum, pp. 83-84. 

54 Cf. Thomas Müller-Bahlke, “Naturwissenschaft und Technik. Der Hallesche Pietismus am 
Vorabend der Industrialisierung,’ Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut Lehmann, 
(Geschichte des Pietismus) 4 (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 357-385, pp. 364-374. 
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students in order to optimise the spread of Pietism.°° Halle was the factory for 
turning out the Pietist elite. Roughly 50% of the fathers of the Latin School 
graduates in the mid-ı8th century held public office, and no less than 53% of 
these were clergymen.°® The Canstein Bible Institute, the first Bible institute 
ever, created a reusable standing typeset of the Bible, and thus turned the Bible 
into a cheap, mass-produced commodity. By the end of the 18th century, it had 
published 1.8 million Bibles and 1 million New Testaments.5” 


Pietist Discourse and Communication 


The Enlightenment rightly regarded itself as a Republic of Letters - a public 
entity that existed because it communicated. This Republic of Letters repre- 
sented an imagined community, a society to which one felt a sense of belong- 
ing, even though one could scarcely grasp it, let alone know its individual 
members. It is precisely in this experience of community that Benedict 
Anderson recognized the basic character of the modern nation-state. Being a 
member of an imagined community had previously been a hallmark of 
religious communities.® The innovative aspect of Pietism and of the 
Enlightenment was the active element and the importance of the trans-local 
public sphere. One was regarded as an Enlightenment proponent because one 
participated in the public discourse on Enlightenment, knew and followed its 
rules, and thereby took up a position.5? The same is true for Pietism: one was a 


55 Juliane Jacobi has analysed this in detail. Cf. Juliane Jacobi, Pietismus und Pädagogik im 
Konstitutionsprozeß der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft. Historisch-systematische Untersuchung 
der Pädagogik August Hermann Franckes (1663-1727) (Diss. Univ. Bielefeld, 1976); Juliane 
Jacobi, “Anthropologie und Padagogik: Empirische Aspekte der Erziehung im Halleschen 
Waisenhaus (1695-1769),” Zwischen christlicher Tradition und Aufbruch in die Moderne. 
Das Hallesche Waisenhaus im bildungsgeschichtlichen Kontext, ed. Juliane Jacobi (Tübingen, 
2007), pp. 59-74 and Silke Brockerhoff, “Begabtenförderung’ bei August Hermann Francke 
am Beispiel der Lateinischen Schule,” Zwischen christlicher Tradition und Aufbruch in die 
Moderne. Das Hallesche Waisenhaus im bildungsgeschichtlichen Kontext, ed. Juliane Jacobi 
(Tübingen, 2007), pp. 87-110. 

56 Cf. Brockerhoff, “Begabtenférderung,’ p. 102. 

57 Cf. Oswald Bertram, Geschichte der Cansteinschen Bibelanstalt in Halle (Halle, 1863), p. 56; 
Klosterberg, “Kommerz,” pp. 172-173. 

58 Cf. Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origins and Spread of 
Nationalism (London, 1983). 

59 Cf. Francoise Waquet, Respublica academica. Rituels universitaires et genres du savoir 
(Paris, 2010). 
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Pietist if one participated in the Pietist discourse, knew and followed its rules, 
and publically identified oneself as a Pietist. 

The public sphere allowed both opponents and proponents to partake in 
the Pietist, rationalist, and other Enlightenment discourses. Thus, the dis- 
courses became interconnected. In order to confer membership and lend 
structure to the discourse, the public sphere that was emerging, together with 
free associations and the new media, demanded not only participation but 
also continual affırmation. One had to be an active member of the societies, 
publish, engage in a networked correspondence, critique, and demonstrate 
loyalty in the most varied forms of academic rituals. One's association was a 
permanent commitment, even if never explicitly avowed. This made the early 
modern public sphere, in the triad of discourse, media, and communications, 
into a great ordering force in the modern age. Pietism, like other classified 
groups, existed only insofar as there was discourse about it and internal com- 
munication within it.6° A general and internal discourse on Pietism evolved, 
just as it did in the formation of other groups in the 18th century, such as the 
emergence of scientific disciplines, of Sturm und Drang, and of Romanticism 
in literature and Rationalism in philosophy. Internal discourse took on its own 
character by specifically configuring the media, communications procedures, 
and forms of expression available to it; group-specific knowledge and special- 
ised group language took shape. Pietist discourse and its methods of commu- 
nication created, sustained, and further developed Pietist identity. 

Pietism became general public discourse in 1689 within the framework 
of the Leipzig student movement. “The name Pietists is now well known 
throughout the city,” wrote professor of rhetoric Joachim Feller.6! Some ver- 
sions of his verse read, “well known throughout the world.” There was talk of 
this or that being pietistic, such as when Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm 
I urged his son Friedrich II to attend church: the heir apparent knows that 
“Iam not a Pietist, but [place] God before everything in the world.’® In 1736, 
Luise Adelgunde Victorie Gottsched, wife of the German “Pope of literature” 
Johann Christoph Gottsched, published the comedy “Pietism in a Whalebone 
Skirt” (“Die Pietisterey im Fischbeinrocke”), which brought the classic 


60 Cf. Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, “Eigenkultur und Traditionsbildung,’ Glaubenswelt 
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accusation against Pietism, that it was bigoted hypocrisy and ultimately the 
very thing which it opposed - a sanctimonious, perverse form of the Baroque.®* 

Along with the general debate, there developed an academic discourse 
around Pietism. In the centre of the Pietist approach to reform were the Bible 
and the claim of Pietism to be necessary, or at least permitted, in the context of 
Christian liberty. Proof of orthodoxy and the use of the Bible were the two 
areas on which the Pietist discourse concentrated in the theological public 
sphere. In both areas, Pietism proved to be an agent of the Enlightenment, not 
because it advocated Enlightenment interests, but because it employed the 
public devices of Enlightenment. The defence of religious dogma was highly 
standardised in the Lutheran Church.6* The course of action to be taken 
against heresies was precisely regulated in the church ordinances as Gradus 
admonitionum in Matthew 18, 15 ff. Prior to their expulsion, heretics were to 
be admonished, first privately, then publicly. The subsequent dispute was 
to follow the rules of debate. Attacks as well as replies were to be rebutted in 
their entirety. 

The Pietist pamphlet war began in 1689 and continued into the 1720s. 
It comprised an estimated 2,000 pamphlets, mobilised a large part of the 
Lutheran clergy for and against, and involved the rest of German society as 
its audience. The dispute allowed Pietism’s proponents and opponents to go 
public, and created the first group of theologians who would later describe the 
history of the church in terms of Lutheran Orthodoxy. The substance of the 
dispute consisted initially of vague charges against Pietism — that unseemly 
behaviour took place in the conventicles — but developed into more precise 
theological positions: to what extent confessional writings must be acknowl- 
edged; how the Bible was to be understood; and to what degree a Christian 
could fulfill God’s commands.® It is significant that the dispute should have 
created a theology specifically dedicated to Pietism; even more important are 
the consequences the dispute had for the accepted procedure for defending 
religious truth. As pamphlets were published swiftly and almost exclusively 
in German, they evolved into polemical journals and, in turn, theological 
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journals — both on the side of the Pietists and of their opponents. This discus- 
sion of issues in journals, which subjected the body of knowledge to perma- 
nent elaboration and criticism, was a cornerstone of the new Enlightenment 
knowledge economy.®® 

Up for debate in the theological public sphere of the Enlightenment were 
not only the Pietists themselves. From the very beginning, the Pietists had 
been active in Bible study and translation. As Jonathan Sheehan has shown in 
his remarkable study, the “Enlightenment Bible” emerged directly out of Pietist 
treatments of the Bible: the Bible went from authoritative text to Bible culture, 
to a poetic, philological, historical, and moral Bible.®’ At the end of this 
process, the individual was no longer confronted with the Bible, but with a 
Bible of which he or she was to make use. This transformation, consummated 
by Pietism, was accomplished in four stages. The first of these was criticism. 
The Oxford theologian John Mill had edited the New Testament in 1707 and 
identified over 30,000 variant readings. But even within Pietism, the editions of 
the Bible came under critical scrutiny. Francke published his own journal 
devoted to criticism of the Luther Bible.68 The second step was to search for 
the authentic Bible. The Separatist Johann Otto Gliising published the four 
German translations of the Bible in a compilation. Johann Henrich Reitz and 
Caspar Triller attempted a verbatim translation. Johann Jakob Junckherrott 
retained even the Greek grammatical structures in his 1732 translation of the 
New Testament - rendering it almost unreadable. In the third step, the Bible 
was broadened to become the annotated Bible. The Berleburger Bible, which 
came into being from 1726 to 1742 in eight volumes under the guardianship of 
John Frederick Haug among Philadelphian Pietists, was permeated with theo- 
logical, historical, genealogical, and chronological commentary. A sort of 
Biblical encyclopaedia emerged. In the fourth step, the Bible variants became 
inspiration. The genealogy of the Bible editions, as researched by leading 
Württemberg Pietist, Johann Albrecht Bengel, now demonstrated the efficacy 
of God’s Spirit in time. Bengel, like Zinzendorf, understood his translation of 
the New Testament as one offering among others. From this selection of Bibles 
the pious believer had to choose.®9 


66 Cf. Ibid., pp. 395-417. Since the Middle Ages, the defence of an authorised opinion by an 
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Pietism did not pursue Enlightenment ideals. However, like other actors, it 
created an enlightened public and became involved within this public. Pietism 
was not only an instrument but also a beneficiary of Enlightenment. It used its 
public presence in the new media, particularly newspapers, to constitute and 
spread its self-image.”° The mission reports in the “Hallische Korrespondenz” 
(1704-1710) and the “Halleschen Berichten” (1710-1772) recorded the success of 
the mission. Just as the progress of the Halle Foundations was documented in 
Francke’s “Footsteps,’ so the recording of the mission’s success proved the work 
of God and, conversely, that Pietism was bringing about exactly what God 
wanted. The same applies to the “Sammlung Auserlesener Materien zum Bau 
des Reichs Gottes” (“The collection of select materials for the building of the 
Kingdom of God,” 1730-1761), which corresponded in form to publications of 
other religious groups such as the Quakers, and was the most important Pietist 
devotional journal next to “Geistliche Fama” (“News of the Spirit,” 1730-1744) and 
“Altes und Neues aus dem Reich Gottes” (“Old and new from the Kingdom of 
God,” 1733-1739).”! It consisted of 285 reviews, 273 notices, 192 letters, 185 “edify- 
ing reflections,” i.e. theological essays, 182 biographies, 46 poems and songs, and 
20 ads. Titles appearing in the paper included “Good news from the Kingdom of 
God, especially of the ongoing revival in New England,’ news “of the wonderful 
preservation of the Bible and Arndt’s Garden of Paradise,’ or “The Electoral 
Hanoverian decree against the vice of simony.’””? The news offered revival 
announcements and reports about the treatment of the Church in the various 
countries of the world. The reviews did not discuss literature in its entirety, or 
even the entirety of theological literature, but rather education, edification, 
Bibles, and even Catholic texts. The biographies were not complete biographies, 
but rather a recounting of the person’s hour of death as an example of the mira- 
cles of God. The journal offered what it promised in the title: material for build- 
ing the Kingdom of God. The journal provided news from around the world, 
from the Republic of Letters, and the lives of the people, but in each case tailored 
to the Pietist context. It presented the Pietist worldview to the outside world, but 
especially to the Pietists themselves, and enabled them to partake in the global 
network of Pietist affairs. In this sense, the Pietist press was a precursor of the 
19th century communication media of associations and political parties. 
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One cannot speak of Pietist piety without speaking of Pietist communica- 
tions. This includes active participation in conventicles, study and discussion 
of the Bible, the reading of devotional books, and the reception of Pietist jour- 
nals, correspondence, diaries, and biographies. Pious content was combined 
with a special Pietist language and specific description patterns; the content 
was disseminated in a manner in keeping with the form and rhythm of the cur- 
rent medium.’ In the interplay of media, this created a unity of Pietist com- 
munication processes. Correspondence was of particular importance. Leading 
Pietist figures, like leading Enlightenment figures, took their correspondence 
to such a level that considerable networks formed. Bengel wrote an average of 
1,200 letters per year to 250 correspondents.”4 

The internal structure of these networks and the differing frequency and 
intensity of the letters generated a specific horizon of information for the indi- 
vidual Pietist as well as for Pietist groups. Fully in the spirit of Pietism, the 
already-created kingdom of God was being reproduced in action. For the 
Pietist settlement Ebenezer, formed in Georgia in 1732 by religious refugees 
from Salzburg, a network of 300 correspondents in 60 locations has been iden- 
tified: 90 of them in Ebenezer; over 20 in America, among them well-connected 
theologians such as Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg, George Whitefield, and 
John Wesley; over 20 in England, among them senior members of the SPCK; 
and 130 in Germany, particularly in Halle and among Augsburg Lutherans.”5 
The contents of the correspondence show that as long as this network was 
active, the Pietists in Ebenezer felt less like American immigrants than trans- 
continental “workers in the Kingdom of God.” 

Older research distinguished between an inner and an outer Pietism — 
Pietism in a narrower and broader sense. This is too simplistic. In fact, Pietism 
was realized as a structured communication process, i.e. as a comprehensive 
structure, which exhibits a distinct profile from the perspective of each node 
in the network. Pietist language and fixed patterns of Pietistic reasoning played 
a significant role as instruments giving unity and cohesion to this structure. 
The Pietist biographies which filled Pietist devotional literature were not 
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written individually. They conformed in their content to prescribed models. 
They recorded piety in childhood, a sinful phase, the establishing of contact 
with God, and, finally, the certainty of God.” A significant number of these 
are accounts of a person’s dying hours. The reader knew what awaited him in 
pictures, turns of phrase, and arguments simply from titles of Pietist literature 
such as: “conversations from the heart of the believing soul with its God,” 
“those desiring salvation,” those seeking “Canaan,” a “homily of the heart,’ or 
“for the propagation of true Christianity.’”’® The reading amounted to a repeti- 
tive event. The reader was at home and in safe territory. Pietist discourse, 
like scientific language or other specialised jargons, produced its own distinct 
terminology, with examples such as “Bekehrungs-Staffeln” (“conversion battal- 
ions”), “Bibel-Greiffen” (“Bible gryphons”?), “Buß-Lockerungen” (“relaxation of 
penance”).’? 

As a means of calling upon God and in the spirit of metaphorically consum- 
mating fervour for God, an entire phalanx of ways of addressing God flowed 
into the Pietist discourse, for instance: “Abba, eternal love, my most Beloved, 
Knower of my heart, Friend of my soul, Spirit of Mercy, Love, Helper in my 
need, my dearest, essential Justice, Destroyer of sin and lies, Champion of 
truth, Name of strength, Name that is above all names, Immanuel, Blood- 
bridegroom, God of Light, my Man of light, Opener of the way, Sophia, Smelter 
of our souls, Restorer of all things.’®° As a testimony of God’s love, Pietist 
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discourse was full of emotionally charged imagery. The excessive use of dimin- 
utives such as “Jesulein” in the Moravian settlement Herrnhaag in the 1740s was 
already notorious at the time.®! The pious kept a protocol of their communica- 
tion and interaction with God. 

Pietist discourse bore witness to the exchange of love with God. The string 
of terms, “Ich-mein-Herz-Liebe-Gott-dein-du,” constituted the backbone of its 
anatomy. The pious man reaffirmed his own self. In his role as witness of God, 
the believer attained a strong sense of self, and this is emphasised where he 
communicates directly with God. Thus a self-confident “P” proclaims its divine 
chosenness in the visions of Jane Leade: 


The Lord took me away from my mortal part, and shewed me the Situation 
of this great Glory, and said, behold and see the Pattern of the heavenly 
Houses and Mansions, which make up the New-Jerusalem, where the 
Glory of the One and only God doth fill all with the essential Light and 
Splendor of his divine goodness. I shall, as I am able, describe what I did 
see in the Heavens of his Mother-City.82 


This pattern is not only found in the Philadelphian and Moravian movements. 
When the Wiirttemberg Pietist Israel Hartmann learns of the death of his son, 
he writes in his diary: 


Oh! your - how often have I said it to you God - your son, your child - my 
Gottlob David: if it is so that he is dead, thou shalt have dealt with him so 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, but also as a Father to him, and as a Father you will 
forever do as thou doest. You know what I bade him - how I commended 
him to you - how I will seek him with you again. I keep him - forever your 
property he must remain through J. Christ. You can make blessed — not to 
anger have you moved us — to my relief — give comfort and joy that he 
may have You eternally.®? 


Because men are God’s possession, only in rebirth does the Pietist obtain 
his true, divine self and, by trusting in God, his self-confidence. Accordingly, 
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one of the spiritual songs printed in the devotional magazine “Old and new 
from the Kingdom of God,” and in many others, entreated: “Come, my God, stir 
my inflated heart, break it and let me feel true repentance, break what in me is 
still unbroken; as many sins and as much evilIhave committed in the past, that 
many tears now hang from me, [and] with them I shall wash where I am still 
unclean.”®* Insofar as Pietism countered a differentiated world with God- 
centred believers, it was substantially anti-modern. Insofar as it relentlessly 
spread this central message, varied and recapitulated it, and propagated the 
product of Pietist piety, i.e. the revival of the pious self, as a truth experienced 
by thousands using the entire range of media available, it was modern, even 
surpassing the Enlightenment. 


Mission and Order 


In 1697, Leibniz published the “Novissima Sinica,” his correspondence with 
Jesuit missionaries in China. The Jesuits had received official approval by the 
Chinese emperor in 1692. Even Peter the Great was looking toward Europe, 
Leibniz wrote in the preface. An opportunity to build a bridge between East 
and West had presented itself, and Leibniz called upon Protestants to partici- 
pate. Francke responded with enthusiasm, writing that he saw in Leibniz the 
same “global Christian agenda” that he himself was pursuing.*®> Pietism wanted 
the Kingdom of God on earth - it wanted the new Adam and world mission. 
Many, such as John Drury, the Rosicrucians, Samuel Hartlib, and Comenius, 
dreamt of world reformation in the 17th century. Halle Pietism and Moravian 
Pietism tried, each in their own way, to make this a reality. The dedication to 
church reform from within or, alternatively, from outside the church, had 
exhausted the full range of organisational capabilities and had led to Halle 
Pietism on the one hand, Moravian Pietism on the other, as the optimal mod- 
els for implementing this in their day. Each model offered its own template for 
realizing the contemporary conditions for mission in the best possible way 
that Pietism could conceive. While Halle Pietism, as the church-based model, 
established a mission apparatus wherein Protestantism and the state cooper- 
ated, Moravian Pietism cultivated independent missionary communities. 
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Whereas Moravian Pietism created outposts like holes in a wall to be filled, 
Halle Pietism created a matrix that would be adopted by large-scale Protestant 
missions in the ıgth century. Both models were integral parts of the first wave 
of European colonisation.8® 

With Halle Pietism, Protestantism entered the missionary scene at a time 
when Spain and Portugal were losing their role as world sea powers and as 
competitors of the trading companies; hence the status accorded them by the 
papal Padroado, as patrons of the mission, existed only on paper. In 1704, the 
Pope had also prohibited the Jesuits from assimilating the customs of their 
mission countries, and obliged them to teach Catholic doctrine strictly and 
precisely. As such, further activity by what had previously been the most 
successful European player in the world mission was obstructed. The field was 
open to Protestantism. It was not a tabula rasa, but, like society back home, a 
diverse mélange of various actors. In 1706 — the year the Halle Tranquebar 
Mission began — 200 indigenous Catholics in Sri Lanka suddenly appeared in 
front of the headquarters of the Dutch colonial administration and protested 
for religious freedom. The formerly Portuguese-ruled country had become 
Dutch in 1658. At the time, there were an estimated 250,000 Catholics in the 
land. The Catholic priests were driven out, the mission schools and churches 
destroyed, and the problem was considered solved. However, indigenous 
Indian Catholic monks had slipped through.8’ The example shows how 
complex the world mission already was. With the systematically organised 
Protestant mission, which began with Tranquebar Mission, a powerful new 
player took to the field, and owed its existence to Halle as a centre of training 
and organisation. As shown by the mission to India, as well as by the Jewish, 
Muslim, American, and Russian missions of the Francke Foundations, the sig- 
nificance of Halle missions was not that they staged missionary work accord- 
ing to a prescribed plan — which indeed they rarely did. Rather, they were 
eminently important because they offered a platform from which to launch a 
second stage of the grassroots movement that was Pietism, after it had trans- 
formed itself into an educational apparatus within the framework of the 
Francke Foundations. Halle as an organisational centre coordinated the 
involvement of active, socially powerful, office-holding Protestants with that 
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of state, church, and commercial entities that supported the mission. For 
instance, the Russian mission and the Collegium orientale theologicum, founded 
in 1702, were promoted by the orientalist Hiob Ludolf, and, more significantly, 
initiated by his nephew Heinrich Wilhelm Ludolf. Offering Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other oriental languages, the Collegium served as the training ground for 
later missionaries and the theological elite, in general. The younger Ludolf, a 
widely travelled London-based friend of Francke, maintained contacts to 
Russia and had been the secretary to Prince George of Denmark, husband of 
Queen Anne; Ludolf also strived for “world reformation” and so he used the 
Francke Foundations to supply Russia with teachers and clergy from Halle, but 
especially with translations of the Old and New Testaments and the central 
devotional texts of Pietism.8® The collaboration with Halle began in 1697, the 
year in which the Novissima Sinica appeared. 

Despite what one might think, the Institutum Judaicum et Muhammedicum, 
founded in Halle in 1728 by Johann Heinrich Callenberg, came only indirectly 
out of the Collegium orientale. It was launched by the Gotha pastor Johann 
Müller, who was looking for an opportunity to print his Yiddish writings, and 
then supported by a number of other theologians calling for the Jewish mis- 
sion.89 From 1728-1730, the Institutum produced 20,000 pamphlets in Arabic 
and, by 1765, around 30,000 Yiddish and Hebrew missionary writings. In order 
to distribute these, travelling students were used as emissaries. Unlike the 
India Mission, a further institutionalisation of the mission was avoided.?® 

The Halle Mission in India in the Danish colony of Tranquebar had been 
initiated by King Frederick IV of Denmark. In the subsequent course of the 
mission, it was carried out in cooperation with sPcK and EIC. In the 140 years 
of the existence of the mission, the Francke Foundations sent 57 missionaries 
who performed around 35,000 baptisms.?! The mission focused on education. 
In founding and maintaining various schools, the mission in India was in keep- 
ing with the spirit of Halle. The India mission was like a giant knowledge pump, 
pumping Bibles and Pietist literature translated into Tamil into the country, 
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while pumping linguistic, cultural, philological, theological, historical, ethno- 
logical, geographical, and political knowledge about Hinduism and the Tamils 
back to Europe.?? From 1712-1731 alone, 76 titles were published by the 
Tranquebar mission press.® 

The case is different with Moravian Pietism. It did not operate missions, it 
was the mission. Congregational settlements, societies, and mission stations 
were established globally. The network quickly spread. Two decades after the 
founding of Herrnhut in 1722, Moravian settlements outside of Germany took 
place in Denmark (Pilgerruh, 1737), the Netherlands (s’Heerendijk, 1736), 
England (London, Fetter Lane, 1742), Switzerland (Montmirail, 1746), and 
Livonia (Lammsberg, 1741). Mission activities started in the Danish West Indies 
in 1732, Greenland in 1733, North America in 1735, South Africa in 1736, and 
in Suriname in 1738.9* The Moravians regarded themselves as a community 
of pilgrims. Their settlements were not just places; they were staging posts 
between which Moravian missionaries and officials circulated. Even simple 
congregation members exhibited a high degree of mobility. In Bethlehem, 
the headquarters of the North American mission in Pennsylvania, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Englishmen, Irishmen, and Frenchmen passed through. For 
Zinzendorf, mobility was part of the mission concept. One's entire life should 
be worship. When a life was directed onto a real pilgrimage, it became mission 
in practice. 

The uniform internal order that characterized the congregational settle- 
ments allowed members to be at home everywhere, and to practise and 
imbibe the same piety. The statutes Zinzendorf had drafted for Herrnhut in 
1727 regulated life in the settlements in great detail. With the daily biblical 
watchwords (Losungen), the liturgy, and the feast days, settlement dwellers 
shared a common rhythm of life. Once a month, everyone came together 
for a congregational festival. On average, each settlement was comprised of 
500 people. Unless married, inhabitants lived separately according to gender, 
in “choirs.” Settlements had separate choirs for the boys, girls, single brethren, 
and single sisters, a choir for the married, and choirs for widows and widowers. 
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There were separate prayer meetings and liturgical celebrations for each choir. 
The choirs, not the family, were the central focus of life.°° Mutual scrutiny 
within the choirs was high. The members were required to regularly confide in 
their “choir helper” (“Chorpfleger”). The spiritual progress of each individual 
was recorded in “choir books.’” Every congregation member had to write a 
curriculum vitae, which was read aloud at his or her death. The congregation 
settlements and the leadership of the Moravian Brethren were in constant 
correspondence. In each settlement, a member was selected to maintain the 
correspondence and to keep a diary of the events in the settlement. From 
1747 onward, these protocols flowed into a central diary, out of which the 
Gemeinnachrichten emerged — the monthly journal that circulated globally 
and kept the settlements informed on developments in the Moravian church.?8 
The crucial aspect is this: in Herrnhut, piety was converted into social order 
and efficient lines of communication. The Moravians grew by replicating and 
networking the social order. This also defined missionary work outside of the 
congregational settlements. Missionaries were sent in pairs to develop and 
tend to gender-separated choirs, and this required one man and one woman; 
also, tradesmen were sent, rather than theologians as with the Halle mission. 
In the 18th century, around 300 missionary and “Diaspora” pairs were on the 
move annually. In 1761 the Moravian Church could claim 12,000 members; in 
1857, there were 19,800.99 Internally, the Unitas was not focused on growth, 
but rather on the strict preservation and protection of their established model. 
The Brethren had recruited 19,000 sympathisers by 1743. In 1859, they could 
boast of 74,000 “persons in our care.”100 

Like its Moravian counterpart, the Halle mission was built on the replica- 
tion of the institutional model and paradigms realised in Halle. The mission of 
the “city of education” was an educational mission. It operated with schools, 
teachers, and books. Just as Pietism enacted the full range of possibilities to 
shape praxis pietatis, the Francke Foundations realised educational Pietism in 
every possible variation of educational mission, according to the local state of 
affairs and conditions, resources, and support - from simple Scripture Mission 
through to the school centre in Tranquebar. Halle Pietism also pursued mis- 
sion by replicating its systems everywhere, from the Bible and Pietist writings 
through to the daily routine of the orphanage. According to the ordinance 
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of 1719, the following was prescribed for the orphanage school in Halle: 4:45 - 
waking up; 5:00 to 6:00 — morning prayers with the dormitory supervisors; 6:00 
to 6:45 — breakfast with the dormitory supervisors; 6:45 to 7:00 — preparation 
for lessons; 7:00 to 11:00 — lessons; 11:00 to 12:00 — quiet independent work or 
washing; 12:00 to 13:00: communal lunch; 13:00 to 13:15 pm: quiet, supervised 
break in the schoolyard; 13:15 to 13:45 — gymnastic exercises; 13:45 to 14:00 — 
preparation for lessons; 14:00 to 18:00 — lessons; 18:00 to 19:00 — tea and free 
activity under supervision; 19:00 to 20:00 — communal dinner; 20:00 to 20:30 — 
opportunity for discussion in the common room; 20:30 to 21:00 — evening 
prayer; 21:00 to 22:00 — quiet walk in the yard, then bed rest. In 1709, the follow- 
ing applied for the “Tamil” school in Tranquebar: 6:00 to 7:00 — prayer and cat- 
echism by a missionary; 7:00 to 9:00 — a chapter of the New Testament is read, 
interrupted by breakfast; 9:00 to 11:00 — continuation of lessons and revision; 
12.00 to 13.00 — lunch; 12:00 to 13:00 — supervised break; 13:00 to 14:00 - writing 
exercises; 14:00 to 15:00 — reading and letter writing; 15:00 to 16:00 — arithmetic; 
16:00 to 17:00: catechism; 17:00 to 18:00- revision and singing; 18.00 to 19.00 — 
dinner, reading from the New Testament; 19.30 — bedtime.! Apparently, it was 
not uncommon for children to run away to escape the strict order. 

If one only considers the number of congregation members, those they 
ministered to, the missionaries, and the baptised, the Pietist world Reformation 
was quite limited in its reach. Its importance lay elsewhere. In responding to 
the modern world, Pietism established and disseminated systems. Pietism was 
an experimental institution which responded to the social and cultural condi- 
tions of the day by creating systems and then testing out which of them were 
viable and successful. What makes Pietism fascinating and startlingly modern 
is its commitment to systematically explore what man is, what the world is, 
and what good and bad are, and to turn this into a social organisation. 


Pious Social Existence and the Sexuality of Modernity 


On the 12th of April 1713, Friedrich Wilhelm I visited the orphanage in 
Halle, and Francke gave him a tour. Their conversation has been relayed as 
follows: “Miserliness,” said the King, who himself was stingy, “is the root of 
all evil” “That’s true,” Francke said, “but young people are not so much given 
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to miserliness as they are to lust; therefore Imake a point of warning against no 
vice greater than that. I believe that God cannot reconcile himself with a heart 
that is prone to carnal desires, and that the Holy Spirit will flee from such a 
man, and he will not attain the Kingdom of God.” King: “I am of the same 
opinion.”!02 

Sexuality is at the heart of what makes Pietism modern. The legal system of 
the modern era, in the tradition of modern law reaching back to Aristotle, was 
legitimised by the urge for self-preservation. Law was the rational realisation 
of the human instinct to preserve itself. Alongside the organised control of 
violence, Pietism shifted the focus to organised control of sexuality. Eros and 
lust took the place of avarice and self-preservation. Lust was to be transformed 
into the love of God. It should be emphasised that this is not a question of 
substitution or of metaphors, but rather of real transformation. In Halle, 
Francke taught that the love of God is “a fruit of the Holy Spirit, through which 
we perceive God as our greatest good, feel a heartfelt longing for Him, seek our 
joy and considerable pleasure in Him, strive to please Him alone, and desire to 
be ever more closely united with Him.”!03 

With Eros, reproduction and consumption had become the central issues. 
17th century modernity offered a wide variety of ways of life, particularly in the 
courtly sphere and developed cities. At the same time, tradesmen, burghers, 
the nobility, theologians, and, not least, women experienced a sense of 
pressure, uncertainty, and uprootedness around the question of one’s role. 
The challenge was to reconcile modernity’s offerings and roles with the will 
of the people. The organisation of social life, of social practice, was brought 
into focus. Pietatis praxis as a transformation of piety into social life was the 
potential solution that Pietism offered the uprooted, and which it sought to 
establish as an educational programme. 

The evolution of modernity went hand in hand with the development, 
strengthening, and reshaping of familial, marital, and sexual conceptions. 
Foucault equates modernity with a communicated, socially transformed sexu- 
ality that no longer chastises, but rather monitors the constantly confessing 
and self-scrutinising individual. In fact, however, sexuality has become 
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omnipresent in the modern world.!% Pietism played a role in this. From within 
as well as outside the church, Pietists practised their piety as a sexual experi- 
ment. It is precisely in this way that Pietism was a product of modernity - a 
modernity that compelled the adaptation of one’s intimate social behaviour, 
desire and pleasure, to the changing environment. Once again, the Pietist 
transformation of piety into concepts of marriage, family, and sex covered the 
entire breadth of configurations that could be associated with the notion of 
making real the love of God. Again, the educational Pietism of the church, 
which as an internal church-related movement left daily life untouched, 
banked on education and control, while Pietism outside the church pursued 
concrete implementation. It was not theological ideas but rather social prac- 
tice that was contemporary and ground-breakingly modern. 

The ideas underlying the Pietist experiment to convert lust and sexuality 
into love of God were well-established in the 17th and 18th centuries. Out of a 
purification process in the “Chymical Wedding” of the elements, alchemists 
believed, emerged gold.!°5 In the theological sphere, Jakob Böhme, next to 
Arndt the central author of radical Pietism, speculated about the androgynous 
nature of Adam, who, before Eve came along, combined within himself the 
chastity of young manhood and maidenhood. The new Adam, he argued, is 
united with the wisdom of God, with the “Virgin Sophia.” It is important that 
marital union, and mystical union in particular, were thought of at the time as 
a substantial and real union. Even Spener, who in other respects espoused 
Luther’s conception of marriage and was not hostile to sex, was of the opinion 
that a marriage existed only as long as sexuality was practised within it.1°7 
It has already been mentioned how important it was to Francke and the Pietists 
to see the direct action of God in the success or failure of a given matter. The 
Pietist transformation of Eros into love of God was carried out in four stages, 
according to the respective organisational patterns of church-based and 
non-church Pietism: first, the nurturing of sensuality; secondly, the sanctifica- 
tion of sexual intercourse; thirdly, celibate sublimation; and fourthly, sexual 
practice as religious fulfillment. On the rhetorical level, this transformation 
was generally associated with an emotionally charged manner of addressing 
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God, ranging from “faith of the heart” imagery and the projection of emotions 
onto God, through to pronounced sexual imagery. With Pietism as lay religios- 
ity, medieval notions of bridal mysticism, the image of the Church as the 
bride of Christ, as well as the concept of the convent as a place where entering 
novices become the brides of Christ, crossed over from the private life of the 
church into the private life of the social sphere. 

The guiding principle of Francke’s pedagogy was that “the natural self-will 
of the child must be broken.”!08® Drawing on Luther, Francke had in mind the 
profound sinfulness of humanity.!°9 Accordingly, the breaking of the will was 
to be done rigorously and comprehensively, not by corporal punishment or 
coercion, but through education and persuasion of the mind, and through 
introspection, so that the will follows voluntarily. “To use harsh threats or 
punishments to enforce that which one could preserve or prevent praesentia et 
inspectione accurata is irresponsible.”'! The conversations, letters, and read- 
ings of the pupils in Halle were monitored. The reading of any books other 
than textbooks was forbidden. It was also forbidden to discuss anything beyond 
their lessons during the breaks, so that pupils would not “argue like hea- 
thens.”™! Pupils were watched over by supervisors, and the supervisors were 
watched over by teachers. Doors in the school had viewing holes cut into them. 
Pupils were not allowed to leave the premises of the Foundations alone. 
Common areas were locked outside the times of use, to prevent girls and boys 
from meeting unattended. Personal hygiene, clothing, and the manners of the 
children were inspected.!!? Learning performance was monitored. Quarterly 
examinations took place. In an “orphan’s album,” each pupil’s achievements, 
progress, penalties, and character were recorded. Students were to carry out a 
detailed examination of conscience every night.!3 Self-will was to be turned 
into obedience, discipline, virtue, and diligence, to fit into the meticulously 
planned and seamlessly controlled daily routine. 

Once the self-will had been made subject to the will of God, and lust 
converted into love of God, the heartfelt piety of the Pietists, in the spirit of 
Francke’s educational ideals, had lost all playfulness and feeling. In the appara- 
tus of incessant control and self-control, the raw material of lust was converted 
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into piety of the heart, which acted as the virtuous software running the 
social machine of God’s kingdom on earth. Masturbation was a problem here. 
The debate in Germany on self-gratification was launched by the Halle Pietists. 
In 1740, Georg Sarganeck published the first German-language monograph 
on the subject.!!* He argued that man is not an animal, but rather free, and 
therefore able to control his impulses. It was not without reason that God had 
created a surplus of such a precious commodity as the seed. This excess trans- 
formed into blood. As such, those who masturbated were sullying and damag- 
ing themselves. It amounted to a slow suicide. The broad path leads to death 
and hell; the narrow path to life and to God."5 Essential discourse elements 
and links between education, medicine, and theology were already in place 
that allowed the ıgth century discourse on masturbation to become a Europe- 
wide obsession. The ensuing documentation of the sexualisation of everyday 
life shows the extent to which these authors saw a threat to society in a relapse 
of the sexuality-turned-social-order into antisocial, bare lust.!!6 

The objective of putting love of God into practice required that it be made 
the guiding principle of sexuality, marriage, family, and sociality. Accordingly, 
Pietism was, especially in its radical sphere, largely a women’s movement. 
As discussed in Ulrike Gleixner’s chapter, women decisively shaped Pietism at 
the grass roots level in informal groupings, and helped create Pietism in their 
roles as prophets, authors, leaders, and initiators of circles and as patrons. 
Mixed-gender groups, and the further evolution of familial concepts such as 
the choir structure of the Moravian Church, could not have occurred without 
female commitment, female piety roles, and without women in official 
positions. Pietism offered alternative roles to women such as the Moravian 
poet Louise Henriette von Hayn and conventicle founder Johanna Eleonora 
Peterson, who sought to escape the limitations attached to contemporary 
female roles."” Pietism was modern not least in its appeal to the uprooted and 
those seeking direction in life. This made Pietism an agent and an architect, 
but not an initiator, of modernity. At the end of the 18th century, when women 
were increasingly being driven from public roles into the privacy of the nuclear 
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family, the Moravians were beginning to exclude women from decision- 
making positions.!8 

If lived piety demanded a pious concept of sex, marriage, family, and soci- 
ety, the structural focus in church-based Pietism lay on educational develop- 
ment of sexuality and sociality, while Pietism outside the church encompassed 
all four components of a piety made substantial and real. In Moravian Pietism, 
the extension of the family model to the choir model formed a supporting 
pillar of piety.!!® Zinzendorf had his followers call him “Papa.”!2° In the 
so-called Sichtungszeit (“Sifting Period,” 1743-1749), during which the Moravian 
Brethren experimented ever more with ecstatic piety, the wound in the side 
of Christ assumed a place at the centre of the cult. The “Seitenhöhlchen” 
(“little hole in the side”) of Jesus became the “birth organ” of the congregation 
and the “place of maximum gratification,’ which one wanted to “crawl into,” 
“nest in,’ “burrow” and “play” in, and which one “wanted to lick.”!#! “Kisses, 
indeed amorous conjugal kisses, were exchanged quietly and gently,’ wrote 
Louise Henriette von Hayn.!2? When marital partners practised their sexuality, 
they were supposed to be conscious of God’s presence.!?3 Sexuality turned into 
worship, and sex became part of the liturgy. That social life should revolve 
around the establishment and control of familial, marital, and sexual order 
was not a Pietist concept; rather, it was the challenge facing the claim to make 
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praxis pietatis a reality. The statutes adapted from the ten commandments, 
that the Moravian missionaries gave to their Indian Mission towns in the 
Ohio territory, show two distinctive features: an emphasis on the authority of 
the missionary, which should be greater than that of the chief, and an empha- 
sis on the Christian marriage model.!** Put positively: “A man shall have 
only one wife, and shall love her & care for her children and his. A woman shall 
have only one husband, and be obedient unto him; she shall take good care 
of the children, and shall live cleanly in all things.”!2? Put negatively: “No one 
who keeps whores or tries to seduce the women of other men, and no man 
who leaves his wife, and no woman who runs away from her husband,’ was 
to live in the settlements.!26 Authority and the social forms of sexuality 
are seen as two sides of the same coin. In this, Herrnhut, Halle, and Ohio were 
in agreement. 

The Moravians sought the sanctification of sexuality. To take it further, 
celibacy remained as the realisation of the originally pure, androgynous 
sexuality of Adam. Two options were open to those who wished to live this out 
in a social community: the monastery model and, alternatively, the religious 
settlement for those convinced of the imminent return of Christ and the begin- 
ning of the millennial Kingdom of God. Georg Conrad Beissel (1691-1768) 
founded the Ephrata cloister in the religious testing ground of Pennsylvania in 
1732, in which a celibate and vegetarian lifestyle represented a return to purity 
in marriage with God.!?’ In 1805, the most successful Württemberg separatist 
leader, Johann Georg Rapp, together with 700 supporters, founded the Harmony 
settlement in Pennsylvania, which he guided as an authoritarian father-figure 
and a messenger of God with great economic success. The Harmonists expected 
the Second Coming of Christ in 1829. For Rapp, his discipline of the commu- 
nity and the Second Coming were interrelated: only those who had lived 
celibately would survive Christ’s judgment.!28 

If one wanted to go further still, one last step remained: to claim that the 
Millennium had already dawned. This implied that one’s own group and piety 
had become the historical focal point and centre of the relevant social world. 
This radical self-reference implied not merely the sanctification of sexuality, 


124 Cf. C. Wessel, Delaware-Indianer, p. 160. 

125 Statutes cited in Wessel, Delaware-Indianer, p. 154. 

126 Ibid., p. 164. 

127 Cf. Bach, Voices of the Turtledoves, pp. 25-68, 97-114. 

128 Cf. Fritz, “Sexuelle Askese,” pp. 385-387; Theodor Schott, “Rapp, Johann Georg,” Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie, ed. Historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, vol. 27 (Leipzig, 1888), pp. 286-290, p. 289. For more on Rapp, compare 
also Fritz, Radikaler Pietismus, pp. 122-271. 
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but the conversion of piety into practised sexuality. The society of Eva von 
Buttlar, created in 1700 and proclaimed as the “new Jerusalem,” is the most 
famous example of this. Eva von Buttlar, formerly a lady in waiting in Eisenach 
who married in 1684 at fourteen years of age, embodied within herself “Sophia” 
and “Mother Eve”; Justus Gottfried Winter, a theology student from a middle- 
class background, was the “Father.” The members of the group were their 
children. The “sons” had intercourse with “Mother Eve” to purify themselves 
and repel lust. The act sealed the covenant of faith, and records were kept. 
The “daughters” had intercourse with the “Father” They were “circumcised,” 
that is to say, the uterus, which was considered the dwelling of “old Adam,” was 
squeezed. Promiscuity among the “siblings” was proscribed. The heavenly and 
earthly Kingdom of God was focused on this one act of lived, pious sexuality 
that would give birth to the new Jerusalem.!2? 

The Philadelphian Society of Eva von Buttlar was not the only such exam- 
ple.!30 After the Seven Years War, Philipp Rosenfeld, the son of a Weimar War 
Councillor, travelled through Brandenburg proclaiming himself to be the 
“Lamb of God,’ commissioned with opening the seven seals of Revelation and 
thus preparing the way for the return of Christ in 1770.!*! For this, he required 
seven virgins. And, indeed, supporters gave him their daughters, with whom he 
lived and whom he put to work for him. He died in prison in 1788.18? 

To be sure, Pietist involvement in sexual matters has some remarkable 
examples. However, equally spectacular is an inconspicuous correlation that is 
revealed in all Pietist attitudes to sexuality: sexuality, social life, and social con- 
trol are directly intertwined. If this can be generalised, modernity, which is 
founded on an evolving social life, presupposes an evolving, socially trans- 
formed, yet controlled sexuality. This idea is not new, but it is empirically and 
specifically confirmed by the revolution of devotional sexuality in Pietism.!%3 
Also spectacular is the social power that the praxis pietiatis was able to develop 
in its transformation of sexuality, and its conversion into social systems. More 
sensational than the sexual excesses and eccentricities of Rapp and Rosenfeld 
is that Rosenfeld still had 80 followers thirty years after his death, and that no 
fewer than 10% of those who were uprooted from Wiirttemberg and went to 


129 Cf. Hoffmann, Radikalpietismus, pp. 107-119; Temme, Krise, pp. 35, 85, 255-259, 351-360. 

130 Further examples in Temme, Krise, pp. 426-447. 

131 Cf. Michael Schippan, “Die Aufklärung und eine messianische Bewegung in der Mark 
Brandenburg. Philipp Rosenfeld und die ‘Rosenfeldianer,” Europa in der Frühen Neuzeit. 
Festschrift für Günter Mühlpfordt, ed. Erich Donnert, vol 5. (Köln, 1999), pp. 351-364. p. 357. 

132 Cf. ibid., p. 362. As late as 1816, 80 of his followers could still be found. 


133 Cf. among others Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Savage Mind (Chicago, 1966); Foucault, History. 
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America in the ı8th century identified with the Pietist and, in particular, 
separatist milieus.!3* 

Pietism did not simply perpetuate religious and theological traditions; 
it responded to history. It responded to the political situation at the end of 
the 17th century, to competition with the Catholic Church, particularly with 
the Jesuits, as well as to the existing range of possibilities for piety within 
Protestantism, and to the eschatological needs of the people. It translated 
these into organisations, institutions, media, communications systems, social 
activity, and sexuality. Pietism sought to shape the modern world for itself, and 
according to its own worldview, by employing the tools of the modern world. 
As a testing ground and aspect of the Enlightenment, and thus also of seculari- 
sation, Pietism created that which could be entrenched institutionally, and as 
such it responded to the conditions and demands of modernity. In this way, the 
Pietist realisation of the primal Christian connection between devout faith 
and world mission was also intensely modern. 

“What is a Pietist?” asked Joachim Feller in Leipzig in 1689. A Pietist is some- 
one who reflects on his daily routine, who keeps a record of his life, who avows 
his faith by communicating constantly, while scrutinising himself and others; 
he is someone who is examined from one step to the next, who is monitored 
everywhere; who practises his social life according to internalised notions of 
virtue, who seeks to sanctify sexuality; who adapts himself to systems, who 
believes the world is ruled by a greater power, which he loves and in doing 
so loves himself. In the social flux of modern times, these controlled systems 
provide security. We are the Pietists. 
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CHAPTER 13 
Pietism and the Archives! 


Paul Peucker 


In 1723 a book appeared with the title, “The Happiest Island in the Entire World 
or the Land of Contentment,” describing a utopian island located in the Pacific 
Ocean where Christians lived in perfect peace and harmony. The author was 
Philipp Balthasar Sinold von Schiitz who had served in various German courts 
that were centers of Pietism.? It has been suggested that Sinold von Schiitz’s 
utopia may have influenced the Moravians when planning their communities 
in Herrnhut, Herrnhaag, and Bethlehem.? It is remarkable that the islanders 
appeared to lack any interest in writing their history. They had no archives and 
no libraries; the only books the islanders possessed were the Christian Bible, a 
chronicle of their past, and a book of laws. 

In this respect, the Pietists were very different from the pious inhabitants 
of the utopian island. They produced a great variety of documents and texts — 
letters, reports, autobiographies, and diaries — and carefully preserved them in 
libraries and archives. Today, some of these institutions are much-frequented 
research centers: the Francke Foundations in Halle, Germany; the Unity 
Archives of the Moravian Church in Herrnhut, Germany; the Moravian archives 
in London, England, in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania;* the Brethren Historical Library and Archives in Elgin, Illinois; 


1 The word “Archives,” with an sand as a singular noun, is used in accordance with the practice 
of American archivists. See Richard Pearce-Moses, A Glossary of Archival and Records 
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Terminology (Chicago, 2005), re “archives,” “archive.” 

2 [Philipp Balthasar Sinold von Schütz], Die glückseeligste Insul auf der gantzen Welt, oder das 
Land der Zufriedenheit, Dessen Regierungs-Art, Beschaffenheit, Fruchtbarkeit, Sitten derer 
Einwohner, Religion, Kirchen-Verfassung und dergleichen, samt der Gelegenheit, wie solches 
Land entdecket worden, ausführlich erzehlet wird, von Ludwig Ernst von Faramund (Frankfurt, 
1728). On Sinold von Schütz, see Herbert Jaumann, Handbuch Gelehrtenkultur der Frühen 
Neuzeit (Berlin, 2004), 1:611-612. 

3 Claus Bernet, “Gebaute Apokalypse”: Die Utopie des Himmlischen Jerusalem in der Frühen 
Neuzeit (Mainz, 2007), p. 324. 

4 Other large Moravian archives exist in Paramaribo, Suriname, and in Genadendal, South 
Africa. In addition, certain state archives such as Utrecht, Netherlands, or university libraries, 
such as the John Rylands Library at Manchester, house important Moravian collections. 
Kenneth G., Hamilton, “The Moravian Archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania,” The American 
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the archives of the radical-Pietist Inspirationists at the Amana Heritage Society 
in Amana, Iowa; and the Young Center for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies 
at Elizabethtown College in Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. While some of 
these institutions were organized quite recently, the library of the Francke 
Foundations and the Moravian collections date back to the beginnings of their 
movements in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In this chapter 
the focus will be on archival practice and tradition among the Halle Pietists 
and the Moravians. It shows that their reasons for collecting and documenting 
were integral to their Pietist ideals. In recent years, archivists have begun to 
study the symbolic significance of record keeping. Although not much has 
been written specifically about the motives for record keeping and archiving 
by Pietist groups, archivists have come to realize that the purpose of archives is 
not only to preserve documents for reasons of accountability and control; 
there are other important reasons for creating and preserving a record.’ 
August Herrmann Francke organized a library and archive as a part of 
his institutions in Halle in 1698. In his Pietas Hallensis Francke described 
how various people donated books to his institution: “Again, others who had 
obtained a parcel of books in a legacy, instead of selling the same, have made 
them over to the Hospital, which helped the Foundation in erecting a Library 
for the use of our poor students imploy’d in the Hospital.”” In 1708 the library 


Archives ,” Pennsylvania History. Quarterly Journal of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
27 (1960): 263-272; Paul Blewitt and Simon Reynolds, “The Moravian Church Archives and 
Library [in London],” Journal of the Society of Archivists 22 (2001): 193-203. 

5 James O'Toole, “The Symbolic Significance of Archives,’ American Archivist 56 (1993), 
reprinted in American Archival Studies: Readings in Theory and Practice, ed. Randall 
C. Jimerson (Chicago, 2000), pp. 47-72; James M O'Toole, “Cortes’s Notary: The Symbolic Power 
of Records,’ Archival Science 2 (2002): 45-61, Tom Nesmith, “Seeing Archives: Postmodernism 
and the Changing Intellectual Place of Archives,” American Archivist 65 (2002): 24—41. 

6 Jürgen Gröschl, “The Francke Foundations in Halle and their historical collections,’ IFLA 
Section on Rare Books and Manuscripts: Newsletter (Summer 2003), 22-27; Brigitte Klosterberg, 
“Gedächtnisspeicher des Pietismus: Quellen zu Männern und Frauen in Archiv und Bibliothek 
der Franckeschen Stiftungen zu Halle” in Gendering Tradition: Erinnerungskultur und 
Geschlecht im Pietismus, ed. Ulrike Gleixner and Erika Hebeisen (Korb, 2007), pp. 253-268; 
idem., “Die Bibliothek der Franckeschen Stiftungen im 18. Jahrhundert,’ in Frühmoderne 
Biicherwelten: Die Bibliothek des 18. Jahrhunderts und das hallesche Waisenhaus (Halle, 2007), 
exhibition catalog; Thomas J. Müller, “Das Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen,’ Aus evange- 
lischen Archiven 35 (1996), 15-18. 

7 A.H. Francke, Pietas Hallensis: Being an Historical Narration of the Wonderful Foot-Steps 
of Divine Providence in Erecting, Carrying on, and Building the Orphan-House, and Other 
Charitable Institutions, at Glaucha near Hall [sic] in Saxony (London, 1705), p. 53. About 
individual book collections: Michaela Scheibe, Rekonstruktion einer Pietistenbibliothek: 
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collection was opened to the public. The archive was initially part of the library, 
consisting of historical and theological manuscripts donated to the library. The 
institutional records of the Francke Foundations were cataloged separately. 
The first reference to an archives room where the records were kept, dates from 
1742. Around this time the colorfully decorated chests were made that are 
still in the collection. These records were mainly Francke’s diaries and corre- 
spondence, as well as the correspondence carried on by the Foundation’s 
directors with partners from all over the world.? Internal organizational and 
financial records were preserved in the Administration Archive (Wirtschafts- 
und Verwaltungsarchiv) as well as in the School Archive. Through donations 
from various Pietist leaders, historical manuscripts, sermons, diaries, and let- 
ters were added to the Main Manuscript Division (Hauptarchiv). This division 
also contains the records regarding J.H. Callenberg’s mission to the Jews.!° 
Another archival department is the Mission Archive, containing records relat- 
ing to the overseas evangelization efforts in India and North America." 


Der Biichernachlass des Johann Friedrich Ruopp in der Bibliothek der Franckeschen 
Stiftungen, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen und Repertorien 8 (Tübingen, 2005); Brigitte 
Klosterberg, “Libri Brecklingici: Bücher aus dem Besitz Friedrich Brecklings in der 
Bibliothek des Halleschen Waisenhauses,” in Interdisziplinäre Pietismusforschungen: 
Beiträge zum Ersten Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2001 (Tübingen, 
2005), 2:341-351; idem., “Provenienz und Autorschaft: Die Quellen von, zu und über 
Friedrich Breckling in Bibliothek und Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen,” Pietismus und 
Neuzeit 33 (2007), 54-70; Brigitte Klosterberg and Anke Fiebriger, “Die Privatbibliothek 
Carl Hildebrand von Cansteins,” in Aus Gottes Wort und eigener Erfahrung gezeiget.” 
Erfahrung - Glauben, Erkennen und Gestalten im Pietismus. Beiträge zum II. Internationalen 
Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2009 ed. Christian Soboth and Udo Sträter, Hallesche 
Forschungen 33 (Halle, 2012), pp. 681-693. 

8 Research on the early history of the archives of the Francke Foundations has just begun. 
See Klosterberg, “Traditionsbildung und Archivierung” I am grateful to Brigitte 
Klosterberg for sharing the text of this unpublished paper with me. 

9 Some of these correspondences have been published, e.g.: Jürgen Helm and Elisabeth 
Quast, eds., Fromme Unternehmer: Briefe der Ärzte Christian Friedrich und Christian 
Sigismund Richter an Carl Hildebrand v. Canstein, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen und 
Repertorien 11 (Tübingen, 2010). Also see Gotthilf August Francke, “Hertzliebe Mama’: Briefe 
aus Jenaer Studientagen 1719-1720, Thomas Müller und Carola Wessel, eds. (Tübingen, 1997). 

10 Christoph Rymatzki, Hallischer Pietismus und Judenmission: Johann Heinrich Callenbergs 
Institutum Judaicum und dessen Freundeskreis (1728-1736), Hallesche Forschungen u 
(Tübingen, 2004). 

11 Erika Pabst and Thomas Müller-Bahlke, eds., Quellenbestände der Indienmission 
1700-1918 in Archiven des deutschsprachigen Raums, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen 
und Repertorien g (Tübingen, 2005); Thomas J. Müller-Bahlke and Jürgen Gröschl, 
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The library and archives of the Francke Foundations remained organization- 
ally unified until 1946 when the Foundations lost their legal status as an incor- 
porated entity. The Foundations then became part of Martin Luther University 
of Halle-Wittenberg, and the archives and library were separated. After the 
fall of the communist regime in East Germany, the Francke Foundations were 
re-established in 1991/92. The original buildings were restored and funding 
became available for the library and the archives. They are now united once 
again under one director. 

Moravians were just as eager collectors and record keepers as the Halle 
Pietists. Count Zinzendorf, leader of the Moravians and a former student of 
Francke, aimed at establishing institutions in Herrnhut that would be similar 
to Francke’s in Halle: an orphanage, a laboratory and apothecary, a print shop, 
and a school for sons of the aristocracy. A library was also part of these early 
plans. As in Halle, the library in Herrnhut originally consisted of books donated 
by members and friends and was housed in the assembly hall of the school 
house (later the community house or Gemeinhaus).!? Moravians soon aban- 
doned plans to imitate the institutions of Halle and went their own way. 
Libraries remained important as resources for the Theological Seminary or for 
the administration of the church, but they never developed into separate, pub- 
lic institutions such as the Halle library. Although congregational libraries usu- 
ally contained the publications of the church, the situation in colonial America 
was different. Because books on general topics were difficult to access, the 
Moravians in Bethlehem collected such books in their congregational library 
(Gemeinbibliothek). Since Moravians in North Carolina found themselves in a 
similarly deficient (if not worse) situation when it came to access to publica- 
tions, books were sent to them through the international Moravian network. 
In 1755, for example, only two years after Moravians began to settle in North 


Salzburg — Halle — Nordamerika: Ein zweisprachiges Find- und Lesebuch zum Georgia- 
Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen und Repertorien 4 
(Tübingen, 1999). 

12 Not much is known about this early library. See N.L. von Zinzendorf, “Kurze Relation von 
Herrnhut und Bertholsdorff,” ed. J. Th. Müller, Zeitschrift fiir Brüdergeschichte 6 (1912), 53, 
58, 60. In 1731 it was discussed to move the library from the Saal to the recently completed 
inn, so that the assembly hall could be enlarged: Minutes of the Herrnhut congregational 
council, April 15, 1731, Unity Archives (hereafter cited as UA), R.6.A.a.25. 

13 The Bethlehem Congregational Library was founded in 1751 and continued to exist 
into the second half of the nineteenth century. Currently the remaining books of 
this library are being cataloged in order to reconstruct the collection at the Moravian 
Archives in Bethlehem, thanks to a grant from the Council on Library and Information 
Resources. 
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Carolina, three volumes of the Ecclesiastica Historica, also known as the 
Magdeburg Centuries, were sent there by the London Moravian bookseller 
James Hutton.'* 

Archives were even more important for Moravians than libraries. The Unity 
Archives was founded as a central archive in 1764, a few years after Zinzendorf’s 
death. It consisted of the records of the administration of the worldwide 
Moravian Church, previously kept in various locations in Herrnhut, Herrnhaag/ 
Marienborn north of Frankfurt on the Main, and London. The Unity Archives 
were initially located in Zeist in the Netherlands and since 1821 in Herrnhut, 
Germany.!? The Unity Archives survived the destruction of Herrnhut at the 
end of World War II unharmed, and remained under the supervision of the 
church during the years of communist rule in East Germany. In 2002 amodern 
repository was added to the original facility from 1890. 

Whereas Francke’s Pietism was centered in Halle and did not establish satel- 
lite institutions, the Moravians established a worldwide network of communi- 
ties and mission stations under centralized leadership in Germany. Each of 
the local Moravian communities and mission stations was urged to keep their 
own communal archive. For example, the earliest mention of a congregational 
archive in Bethlehem can be found in 1745, only four years after the founding of 
this community in the forests of Pennsylvania. In 1757 the first complete inven- 
tory of the Bethlehem archive was compiled.!6 Just two years after the mission 
station of Nain was established on the Labrador coast, in 1771, missionaries in 


14 Minutes of the Bethlehem Jüngerkonferenz, Nov. 5, 1755, records of the Bethlehem 
Congregation, no. 91, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem (hereafter cited as MAB). 

15 Alexander Glitsch, Geschichte und gegenwärtiger Bestand der historischen Sammlungen 
(Archiv, Bibliothek, Gemäldesammlung) der Brüder-Unität (and ed. Herrnhut, 1899); 
Ingeborg Baldauf, “Das Archiv der Brüder-Unität in Herrnhut” Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift 
‚für Geschichte und Gegenwartsfragen der Brüdergemeine, no. 8 (1980), 3-34; Paul Peucker, 
“Selection and Destruction in Moravian Archives Between 1760 and 1810,” Journal of 
Moravian History 12 (2012): 170-215; Paul Peucker, “The Unity Archives in Herrnhut,” in 
Czech and Slovak American Archival Materials and Their Preservation: Proceedings of the 
Working Conference, held at the Czech and Slovak Embassies in Washington, Dc, on 
November 22-23, 2003, ed. by Miloslav Rechcigl Jr., (n.p., 2004), pp. 135-138; Rüdiger Kröger 
and Claudia Mai, “Das Archiv der Evangelischen Brüder-Unität in Herrnhut (Unitätsarchiv) 
und seine Bestände” Lausitzer Archivlandschaften: Beiträge der wissenschaftlichen 
Tagung zum 7sjährigen Jubiläum des Staatsfilialarchiv Bautzen, ed. Jörg Ludwig and 
Peter Wiegand, Veröffentlichungen des Sächsischen Staatsarchivs A13 (Halle, 2009), 
pp. 185-207. 

16 Minutes of the Helpers Conference and Congregational Council (Gemeinrat), July 22, 1745, 
BethCong 79, MAB. The inventory: BethCong 536, MAB. 
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Labrador received instructions from headquarters in Europe to gather all 
important documents in an archive.!” 

The first religious archives originated in the Middle Ages.!® Churches, 
monasteries, and church officials owned land and exercised secular authority. 
They preserved administrative records in archives in order to document their 
property and the profitability of their possessions. In the sixteenth century, 
Catholic as well as Protestant churches began keeping church registers con- 
taining entries for baptisms, weddings, and funerals.!? Pietist archives also 
contain administrative records but the Pietist archivists collected additional 
documents as well. These records were the testimonies and reports of the 
expansion of the work of God throughout the world. 

It has been mentioned that the Halle archives contain materials in addition 
to institutional and administrative records. Francke’s diaries and corres- 
pondence, as well as those of his fellow leaders and successors, are also part of 
the holdings. The extensive correspondence documents the worldwide con- 
nections of the Halle movement. The mission records from India, the Jewish 
mission, and the work in North America are testimonies to the expansion of 
the Kingdom of God in different corners of the world. Ministers, lay leaders, 
and Halle benefactors left their sermons, diaries, and other papers to the 
Francke Foundations. The portrait collection of Jacob Gottfried Bötticher 
(1692-1762), inspector of the Halle bookshop, consists of 13,000 prints and 
also fits within the collection policy of the library.” Hundreds of palm leaf 
manuscripts containing Bible translations, sermons, and other texts in Indian 
languages were sent to Europe by missionaries in India. They were originally 
part of the Cabinet of Curiosities (Naturalienkabinett), but are now kept as a 
separate collection in the archives. 

The Moravian archives also contain typical Pietist records not found 
in other religious archives of the same period. These include congregational 


17 Paul Peucker, “Labrador Records at the Unity Archives in Herrnhut, Germany,’ in Moravian 
Beginnings in Labrador, ed. Hans Rollmann, Newfoundland and Labrador Studies 
Occasional Publication 2 (St. John’s, 2009), pp. 151-152. 

18 G. Schäfer, Art. “Archivwesen, kirchliches.” In: Theologische Realenzyklopädie 3rd ed. 
(1978), p. 687. Hartmut Krüger, Art. “Archive, kirchliche, in Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, 4th ed. (1998), 1:718. 

19 John Southerden Burn, Registrum Ecclesiae Parochialis: The History or Parish Registers in 
England...(London, 1829); T.P. Taswell-Langmead, Parish Registers: A Plea for Their 
Preservation (London, 1872). 

20 Rhea Matschke, “Du fragst wen stellet doch dis schöne Kupfer für...”: Die Porträtsammlung 
der Bibliothek der Franckeschen Stiftungen (Halle, 2003). 
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diaries, detailed reports and correspondence, thousands of lists of names 
(the so-called catalogs), and memoirs (Lebensläufe). These records form the 
typical body of Moravian archival material. 

Although personal diaries were kept by many Moravians, and many of 
these eventually ended up in one of the Moravian archives, far more typical 
for Moravian collections are the communal diaries kept for each of the congre- 
gations, mission stations, schools, and choirs (pastoral units within con- 
gregations and defined by gender, age, and marital status). The first Moravian 
congregational diary is the diary of Herrnhut that was begun in 1727 and devel- 
oped from a diary kept by Zinzendorf himself.?! When other Moravian congre- 
gations were founded, they were encouraged to keep such a diary. From 1741 on, 
every Moravian congregation was instructed to keep a communal diary and to 
record the important events of each day.?? These diaries contain entries about 
religious meetings, important visitors, the arrival and departure of traveling 
Moravians, the construction of communal buildings, special religious experi- 
ences, and some of the resolutions of the leaders of the congregation. The 
occurrences, as recorded in the diary, were considered to be part of the life 
of the congregation, as part of the service to God, and therefore as part of 
the liturgy.?? The diaries did not contain facts about daily life — although the 
diaries are sometimes misinterpreted in this way — but they contain what 
Germans call Heilsgeschichte (historia salutis, God’s salvific acts in history). 
In the diaries, therefore, one never finds a description of a meal in the dining 
hall of the congregation, nor a word of praise for the cook, nor the recipe for a 


21 There is hardly any discussion of the Moravian communal diary as a genre. A scholarly 
edition of the Herrnhut diaries is highly desirable. Also see Hanns-Joachim Wollstadt, 
Geordnetes Dienen in der christlichen Gemeinde (Gottingen, 1966), 49. The diaries of the 
Wachovia congregations have been translated and published in Records of the Moravians 
in North Carolina (Raleigh, 1922-2006). For the Bethlehem diary only the years 1742-1745 
have been translated and published: The Bethlehem Diary, vol. 1, 1742-1744, trans. and ed. 
Kenneth Hamilton, vol. 2, 1744-1745, trans. Lothar Madeheim (Bethlehem, Pa., 1971-2001). 

22 “The diaries in our congregations are to be kept in good order beginning with 1741. 
They have to note small things as well, e.g. when a Daily Text fits particularly well for the 
congregation, [as well as] the texts used in the meetings, special insights and revivals, 
conversions of souls, and the main matters from conferences. One takes a sheet for each 
day, even when it is not full. One can add information later, e.g. when one hears about 
the arrival of a brother in such and such place....The elders of the choirs keep their daily 
diaries and report it to him who keeps the diary.’ Synod at Marienborn Session 26, Dec. 20, 
1740, R.2.A.4, UA. 

23 On Moravian ideas about life as a liturgy, see Craig D. Atwood, Community of the Cross: 
Moravian Piety in Colonial Bethlehem (University Park, Pa., 2004). 
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tasty soup. On the other hand, each love feast is recorded in the diary. Because 
of its nature as a liturgical meal, the love feast was considered part of the 
congregational liturgy and needed to be recorded in the congregational diary. 
One could argue that a love feast only gained the status of a congregational 
celebration when it was recorded in the diary. 

Each day an elder of the congregation recorded the official version of the 
events of the day. In this manner Moravians consciously constructed their own 
history: noteworthy events were captured and remembered. Other events were 
omitted from the narrative and consequently did not gain this status. The 
French philosopher Jacques Derrida has pointed out that recording an event 
not only documents the event but also produces it.?4 When Moravians recorded 
the events of the day in their congregational diaries, they emphasized the inci- 
dents and made them into historical events. By writing, Moravians created 
their own world. 

Like the Halle archives, Moravian repositories contain many reports and let- 
ters written by Moravian missionaries to the leadership of the church. Each 
Moravian official was instructed to keep the church’s leaders informed of all of 
their activities. For example, when three missionaries were about to leave for 
Jamaica in 1754, Zinzendorf urged them to write “very often” and report to 
him everything that happened.*5 The missionaries in Jamaica, like all other 
Moravian missionaries and itinerant preachers, were not on an ordinary mis- 
sion but on a mission to extend the Kingdom of God. Therefore, everything 
they saw and did had to be recorded so that those at home could be informed 
in detail about all the events and accomplishments. Moreover, the reports 
served not only to inform contemporaries at home but also future generations 
who would hear what had been done in the name of God. 

A third category of typical Moravian records are the so-called catalogs. The 
catalogs were lists of names: members of the congregation, of a choir, of peo- 
ple who were admitted to celebrate Holy Communion, or the organization of 
the small pastoral groups (bands and classes). Although lists typically form 
part of the records of any group or organization, the sheer number of lists of 
names makes Moravian catalogs stand out as a special genre. Hundreds of 


24 Eric Ketelaar, “Tacit Narratives: The Meanings of Archives,” Archival Science 1 (2001), 134; 
Jacques Derrida, Archive Fever: A Freudian Impression, transl. Eric Prenowitz (Chicago, 
1996), p. 17. 

25 Instruction by Zinzendorf for the Missionaries in Jamaica, Lindsey House Oct. 5, 1754, 
Jamaica Papers, no. 29.2, MAB: “Schreibt aufs allerzärtlichste vom Herzen, von Seelen- 
Geschichten, doch demüthig und laßt euch sein Tage in kein Schiedsrichten und 
Klatschen ein. 
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these catalogs are preserved in Moravian collections. Many of them are care- 
fully decorated with calligraphy and bound in colorful covers. The catalogs are 
comparable to regular membership lists; however, they were compiled more 
frequently and their meaning goes beyond that of ordinary membership lists. 
The catalogs are reminiscent of the book of life as mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Philippians and in the book of Revelation. Aside from being practical, 
these catalogs clearly had a symbolic function. During a Moravian synod in 
Marienborn in 1744, for example, a “Catalog of the Servants and Handmaids of 
the Lamb” was read over a period of several hours.?6 This catalog contained the 
names of hundreds of men and women in different parts of the world who 
worked for the Moravian Church or whom they considered close sympathizers. 
The symbolic meaning of the catalogs becomes even more obvious in the fol- 
lowing example. In the chapel of Lindsey House in London, the headquarters 
of the Moravian Church during the early 1750s, hundreds of names were 
painted on the walls in various colors. These names of men and women who 
had played a role in the history of the Christian church over the centuries 
had been written on the walls at Zinzendorf’s express command. People 
worshipping in the chapel were surrounded by these witnesses of God from 
previous times.?7 By the careful listing of names, their ornate representation, 
and the public reading of the names, past Christians were drawn into the 
Moravian orbit. 

Other radical Pietist groups of the eighteenth century also decorated the 
walls of their meeting rooms with calligraphed texts. For example, members of 
Conrad Beissel’s radical Pietist community in Ephrata, Pennsylvania, covered 
the walls of their buildings with sheets of elegant calligraphy. For them, callig- 
raphy served asa spiritual activity, bringing the scribe closer to God.?8 Although 
Moravian writing was merely functional and not as artistic, the Moravians 
similarly considered the act of writing to be a spiritual act. Zinzendorf referred 
to the work of the scribes in the “copy office” (Schreibstube), copying the 
numerous reports and sermons, as a “liturgy.” A poem by a missionary among 


26 See the minutes of this Synod, R.2.A.10, UA. 

27 A.G. Spangenberg, Leben des Herrn Nicolaus Ludwig Grafen und Herrn von Zinzendorf und 
Pottendorf, ({Barby], 1773-1775), 1965. On this chapel, see Colin Podmore, “Frühe 
brüderische Säle in England,” Unitas Fratrum. Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Gegen- 
wartsfragen der Brüdergemeine, no. 51/52 (2003), 54-57. Also see Vernon H. Nelson, 
“Lindsey House Chelsea. Its Grand Staircase and Upper Saal,” Moravian History Magazine, 
no. 30 (2008), 20-28. 

28 Jeff Bach, Voices of the Turtledoves: The Sacred World of Ephrata (University Park, 
Pa., 2003), pp. 141-160. 
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the American Indians in upstate New York, dedicated to the boys doing the 
copying in Bethlehem, characterizes writing as an activity inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and “sprinkled” with the blood of Jesus. The boys were encouraged to 
perform their writing according to the example set by Jesus himself when he 
wrote letters on the ground (John 8).?9 

Autobiographical writing was held in high esteem among Pietists. With 
their emphasis on conversion and living faith, Pietist (auto-)biographies 
served as examples of how to lead a God-fearing and pious life. Biographies 
were written to represent Pietist ideals, to serve as models for a Pietist life, 
and to document the history of God’s work on earth.?° Pietist biographies can 
often be described as conversion narratives.?! Scholars have long recognized 
the importance of the Pietist (auto-)biography within the historical develop- 
ment of German literature, as well as the role autobiographical self-reflection 
played in identity formation among men and women.? The fact that Pietists 


29 “Die Schreiber müssen sich aus diesem ihrem Geschäfte eine Liturgie machen und man- 
chen Paragraphum mit ihrem Gebet und Segen fortschicken.” Minutes of a meeting of 
Zinzendorf and the Schreibercollegium in Barby, Nov. 25, 1756 (Jüngerhausdiarium 1756 
Beilage 23); Poem by Br. Rundtin Pachgatpoch for the boys in the copy office in Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem diary 1755, pp. 624-625, MAB. On the teaching of writing at Halle, see Jürgen 
Gröschl, “Waisenhäuser Hand’ und ‘Waischenhäuser Orthographie’: Der Schreibunterricht 
an den Schulen des Halleschen Waisenhauses im 18. Jahrhundert,” Pietismus und Neuzeit: 
Jahrbuch zur Geschichte des neueren Protestantismus 36 (2010): 49-62; Schnörkel, Rüssel, 
Gänsekiel. Schrift und Schreibunterricht am Halleschen Waisenhaus im 18. Jahrhundert. ed. 
Jürgen Gröschl und Carmela Keller (Halle, 2009). 

30 Ulrike Gleixner, “Wie fromme Helden entstehen: Biographie, Traditionsbildung und 
Geschichtsschreibung,” WerkstattGeschichte, no. 30 (2001), 38-49; idem., Pietismus und 
Bürgertum: Eine historische Anthropologie der Frömmigkeit, Württemberg 17.-19. 
Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 2005); Ulrike Witt, Bekehrung, Bildung und Biographie: Frauen im 
Umkreis des Halleschen Pietismus (Halle, 1996); Fred van Lieburg, Living for God: 
Eighteenth-Century Dutch Pietist Autobiography, Pietist and Wesleyan Studies ı8 (Lanham, 
MD, 2006). 

31 D. Bruce Hindmarsh, The Evangelical Conversion Narrative: Spiritual Autobiography in 
Early Modern England (Oxford, 2005). 

32 For a historiographical overview (including bibliographic references), see Peter Vogt, “In 
Search of the Invisible Church: the Role of Autobiographical Discourse in Eighteenth 
Century German Pietism,’ in Confessionalism and Pietism. Religious Reform in Early 
Modern Europe, ed. Fred van Lieburg (Mainz, 2006), pp. 293-311. Also see Hans-Jürgen 
Schrader, “Die Literatur des Pietismus,” in Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, ed. Hartmut 
Lehmann, Geschichte des Pietismus 4 (Göttingen, 2004), pp. 386-403; Jonathan Strom, 
“Constructing Religious Experience: Conversion Narratives in Hallensian Pietism,” in Aus 
Gottes Wort und eigener Erfahrung gezeiget.” Erfahrung - Glauben, Erkennen und Gestalten 
im Pietismus. Beiträge zum III. Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2009 ed. 
Christian Soboth and Udo Sträter, Hallesche Forschungen 33 (Halle, 2012), pp. 107-129. 
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recorded and read the biographies of women as well as men, independently of 
their social standing, reflects the Pietist ideal of the equality of all believers 
before God. 

Among Moravians (auto-)biographies developed into their own distinct 
genre, forming the fourth category of typical Moravian records. Moravian 
archives hold thousands of so-called Lebensläufe (memoirs), written as per- 
sonal testimonies of a person’s “passage through time” (“Gang durch die Zeit”). 
They relate the experience of faith of the deceased throughout their lives. The 
memoirs were intended to be read publically to the congregation as part of the 
funeral service. This custom dates back to the 1740s when it became customary 
among Moravians to read a short biography during or immediately after the 
funeral service.3? This was the beginning of the Moravian Lebenslauf, a prac- 
tice that in many places is continued until this day.3+ The Unity Archives is 
estimated to hold 30,000 such Lebensläufe; the Moravian Archives in Bethlehem 
has ca. 10,000. 

Pietists felt a strong sense of fellowship with one another. This fellowship 
was not only perceived as a local group but rather as a larger community, 
extending beyond cultural and political borders and language barriers. Some 
of them believed they were part of a transatlantic network of “true believers,” 
independent of their denominational affiliation. Pietists nurtured their con- 
nections through extensive communication networks. Communication hubs 
centered around leading figures such as Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf, and 
Bengel. These leaders encouraged their correspondents to report on the prog- 
ress of the extension of the Kingdom of God throughout the world.?5 


33 After the burial of Br. Enerson in Herrnhaag on June 22, 1747, Zinzendorf instructed: “In 
future therefore, when a brother or sister dies, a short account of their circumstances 
should be communicated to the congregation during the singing service.” Single Brothers 
Diary Herrnhaag, R.8.39.c, UA. 

34 From the extensive literature on the Moravian memoir see the following: Katharine M. 
Faull, Moravian Women’s Memoirs: Their Related Lives, 1750-1820 (Syracuse, NY, 1997); 
Katherine M. Faull, “Self Encounters: Two Eighteenth Century African Memoirs from 
Moravian Bethlehem,” in Cross Currents: Germany, Africa and America in the Modern 
World, ed. Leroy Hopkins (New York, 1998); Christine Lost, Das Leben als Lehrtext. 
Lebensläufe aus der Herrnhuter Brüdergemeine (Herrnhut, 2007); Thomas Ruhland, 
“Religion, Space and Community: the Topos of ‘the World’ in Moravian Memoirs,” in 
Bridging the Gaps: Sources, Methodology, and Approaches to Religion in History, ed. 
Joaquim Carvalho (Pisa, 2008), pp. 147-170. Also see the thorough discussion of the mem- 
oirs in chapter 4.4 of Gisela Mettele, Weltbürgertum oder Gottesreich: Die Herrnhuter 
Brüdergemeine als globale Gemeinschaft, 1727-1857 (Göttingen, 2009). 

35 Manfred Jakubowski-Tiessen, “Eigenkultur und Traditionsbildung,’ in Glaubenswelt 
und Lebenswelten. ed. Hartmut Lehmann, Geschichte des Pietismus 4 (Göttingen, 2004), 
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The networks were maintained by personal visits and travels and, more 
often, through personal letters, circular letters, and reports. These materials 
were often read, not only by individuals, but also in groups. The shared read- 
ing of letters and reports was considered a communal experience, strength- 
ening both individual faith and group unity.36 George Whitefield held 
such “Letter-Days” with his followers, modeled after the Moravian prayer 
days (Gemeintage).?” Jakubowski-Tiessen calls the Pietist communications 
system a “characteristic of Pietist culture.”?® In reality, within Pietism there 
were several communications networks, sometimes overlapping, sometimes 
competing with one another. An example of competing networks can be 
found in the Halle Pietists and the Moravians during the 1740s and 1750s. 

Moravians institutionalized their communications network, believing it to 
be part of an imagined, worldwide fellowship.?9 According to Gisela Mettele, 
this fellowship could only be kept alive by creating a culture of common 
remembrance and communication. Texts that were shared among Moravian 
communities included the communal diaries, reports and letters, and the 
memoirs. The authors of these texts realized that their audience was not only 
the immediate addressee but a larger audience of Moravians in different 
places. Beginning in 1747 these texts were collected in the Gemeinnachrichten, 
or Congregational Accounts, that were distributed in manuscript form not 
only to all the Moravian communities on both sides of the Atlantic, but also to 


pp. 203-206. On correspondence by Pietist women, see Katja Lißmann, “Übung wahrer 
Gottseligkeit’. Briefpraktiken von Frauen im frühen Quedlinburger Pietismus: Aneignende 
Erfahrung,” in Aus Gottes Wort und eigener Erfahrung gezeiget.” Erfahrung - Glauben, 
Erkennen und Gestalten im Pietismus. Beiträge zum III. Internationalen Kongress für 
Pietismusforschung 2009, ed. Christian Soboth and Udo Sträter, Hallesche Forschungen 33 
(Halle, 2012), pp. 419-432. 

36 Robert Beachy, “Manuscript Missions in the Age of the Moravian Community in the 
Atlantic World,” in Pious Pursuits: German Moravians in the Atlantic World, ed. Robert 
Beachy and Michele Gillespie (New York, 2007), pp. 38-41. 

37 Colin Podmore, The Moravian Church in England (Oxford, 1998), p. 89. On the Moravian 
prayer days, see Mettele, Weltbiirgertum, pp. 145-147. 

38 Jakubowski-Tiessen, “Eigenkultur und Traditionsbildung,” p. 203. 

39 Peter Vogt, “Everywhere at Home’: The Eighteenth-Century Moravian Movement as a 
Transatlantic Religious Community,” Journal of Moravian History, no. 1 (2006), 7-29; 
Gisela Mettele, “Constructions of the Religious Self: Moravian Conversion and Trans- 
atlantic Communication,” Journal of Moravian History, no. 2 (2007), 7-35; idem., “Identities 
across Borders: The Moravian Brethren as a Global Community,’ in Pietism and Community 
in Europe and North America, 1650-1850, ed. Jonathan Strom, Brill’s Series in Church 
History 45 (Leiden, 2010). 
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numerous groups of sympathizers (“diaspora groups”). It was not until 1819 
that Moravians decided to print the Congregational Accounts.1° 

The Pietists published many of these materials, reports, biographies, and 
sermons; these included edifying periodicals, collections of pious biographies, 
and editions of sermons.*! Even the Moravians, who later were reluctant to 
print their Congregational Accounts, were initially inclined to publish similar 
materials. As early as 1740 Moravians discussed the compilation and publica- 
tion of the biographies of their members.*? When Moravians realized such 
publications could also serve their numerous opponents as ammunition for 
attack, they became reluctant to publish texts that were not specifically writ- 
ten for a larger audience.*? During the second half of the eighteenth century 
Moravians used the printing press to circulate carefully written texts in order 
to favorably influence public opinion. 

In her study of the Moravians as a worldwide transnational community, 
Mettele points out that Moravians developed their theology in a narrative way: 
by writing and reading. Moravians created a “continuous narrative.”** This may 
be true of other Pietist groups as well. The Moravians and other Pietists were 


40 They were printed under the title Nachrichten aus der Brüdergemeine (1819-1894), contin- 
ued as Mitteilungen aus der Brüdergemeine (1895-1941). See Mettele, Weltbürgertum, 
pp. 159-169; Beachy, “Manuscript Missions.” 

41 Winfried Zeller, “Geschichtsverständnis und Zeitbewuftsein: Die ‘Geistliche Fama’ als 
pietistische Zeitschrift,” Pietismus und Neuzeit, 2 (1975), 89-98; Gottfried Mehnert, 
Evangelische Presse: Geschichte und Erscheinungsbild von der Reformation bis zur 
Gegenwart (Bielefeld, 1983); Hans-Jürgen Schrader, Literaturproduktion und Büchermarkt 
des radikalen Pietismus: Johann Henrich Reitz’ “Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen” und ihr 
geschichtlicher Kontext (Göttingen, 1989); Paul Raabe und Almut Pfeiffer, eds., August 
Hermann Francke 1663-1727: Bibliograp hie seiner Schriften, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen 
und Repertorien 5 (Tübingen, 2001); Schrader, “Die Literatur des Pietismus”; Rainer 
Lächele, Die Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes zwischen 1730 
und 1760: Erbauungszeitschriften als Kommunikationsmedium des Pietismus (Tübingen, 
2006); Brigitte Klosterberg and Anke Mies, eds., Der Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses zu Halle. Bibliographie der Drucke1698-1728, Hallesche Quellenpublikationen 
und Repertorien 10 (Tiibingen, 2009). 

42 This came up at a Moravian Synod at Gotha, session 7, June 16, 1740, p. 155-156, R.2.A.3.A.1, UA. 

43 For a bibliography of Moravian publications, including the anti-Moravian works, see 
Bibliographisches Handbuch zur Zinzendorf-Forschung, ed. by Dietrich Meyer (Diisseldorf, 
1987). 

44 Gisela Mettele, Weltbürgertum, p. 153; idem., “Erudition vs. Experience: Gender, 
Communal Narration, and the Shaping of Eighteenth-Century Moravian Religious 
Thought,” in Self Community, World: Moravian Education in a Transatlantic World 
(Bethlehem, 2010), pp. 187-198. 
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not so much interested in the precise dogmatic formulation of their faith, but 
rather in actual experiences with God. Mettele calls Moravian theology in the 
eighteenth century a “narrative theology” developed by the writing, hearing, 
and sharing of reports, biographies, conversion accounts, and diaries. Pietists 
considered these texts part of the continuous history of the true children of 
God, beginning with the founding of the church in the first century and con- 
tinuing until their own time. 

For Pietists, libraries and archives were not simply collections of learning 
but rather repositories of faith experiences as well. When discussing evangeli- 
cal groups like the Methodists and the Moravians, W.R. Ward points out that 
because the characteristic expression of their belief was not dogma or a con- 
fession of faith, they accumulated archives as “the evidence of the way God 
operated in history.’45 The leaders of these evangelical movements, although 
trained theologians, did not concern themselves with developing a dogmatic 
system, but wrote letters and journals, and gave daily sermons. Pietists learned 
the truth of Scripture not so much from intellectual reflection but from reli- 
gious experience.*® By sharing personal experiences with one another, each 
person was encouraged to develop their own faith. 

The archive was the repository for the texts that played such an important 
role in the formation of faith and fellowship. For Pietists, an archive was not 
a dusty storage room where things that were no longer needed were put away 
to be forgotten. The archive was, as it were, a continuation of the Bible, docu- 
menting the history of the children of God. A good example of a group using 
the archives as a repository of their faith are the Inspirationists in Amana, 
Iowa. Their archives contain the written testimonies (Einsprachen) from 
their inspired leaders (Werkzeuge) from the years 1714-1749 and 1817-1883. 
These inspired testimonies are still read in church as well as by members in 
private, providing “a good foundation for leading productive Christian 
lives.”4” For the Moravians, the archive was envisioned as the source whereby 
later generations could see that the eighteenth-century Moravians were 


45 WR. Ward, “The Renewed Unity of the Brethren: Ancient Church, New Sect, or 
Transconfessional Movement,” in Faith and Faction (London, 1993), p. 124; idem., The 
Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge, 1992), p. 2. 

46 Ted A. Campbell, The Religion of the Heart: A Study of European Religious Life in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Eugene, OR, 2000). 

47 Isabelle Noth, Ekstatischer Pietismus: Die Inspirationsgemeinden und ihre Prophetin Ursula 
Meyer (1682-1743) (Göttingen, 2005), pp. 145-153, and Janet W. Zuber, foreword to The 
Morning Star: Words of Inspiration as Presented to the Community of True Inspiration. 
Selected Inspired Testimonies from 1714-1883 (Middle, Iowa, 2005). 
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“God’s people.”*® Therefore, the question of what was to be included in the 
archive (and what was not) was given serious consideration. 

Dutch archival scholar, Eric Ketelaar, has pointed out that archives are not neu- 
tral but rather are consciously created and constructed. Ketelaar uses the term 
archivalization: the conscious or subconscious choice to consider something 
worthy of being archived and included in the archives.*9 Archivalization is the 
decision that precedes archiving. When archives are considered repositories of 
faith experiences, decisions about what is going to be archived are fundamental. 

Klosterberg describes how Francke indicated in his diary which documents 
were to be preserved in the archives.°° Francke made an intentional selection 
of what he wanted to be saved for the future. Halle Pietists purposely made 
copies of material in other collections and added these to their archives in 
order to better document their own history. These transcripts were documents 
from the collections of Halle theologians Paul Anton and Joachim Justus 
Breithaupt, or records from Leipzig and Erfurt regarding the controversy over 
Pietism. Francke himself requested transcripts of letters written by Spener, 
Luther, and Melanchthon.°! Two examples relating to Moravian archiving may 
further illustrate the concept of archivalization. In 1742 David Gzulius was sent 
out to Moravia to retrieve the archives of the Unity of the Brethren, supposedly 
housed in the castle at Fulnek. Because the Moravians believed themselves to 
be the continuation of the (Czech) Unity of the Brethren, they wanted to 
include these records in their own archives.?2 Later, when a central archive was 
founded after Zinzendorf’s death, the first assignment given to the archivists 
was to sift through the records and destroy anything that could prove harmful 
to the church. Diaries and correspondences of the leading women, 


48 During a discussion on the archives at a synod in Berthelsdorf on June 19, 1756: “Wir hät- 
ten unsrer Posteritaet manche Seligkeit zu zeigen, sie wiirde uns auch wol fiir ein Volk 
Gottes erkennen. Aber wir miisten doch unsre Sachen ordentlicher halten, und unsre 
Volumina actorum [kürzer] zusammen ziehen, damit unsre Nachkommen was davon 
haben und sehen mögen, wie wir agirt haben.” UA, R.2.A.39.B.1, p. 153. 

49 Ketelaar translates the term archivalization, as introduced by Derrida in Archive Fever. 
Ketelaar, “Tacit Narratives,’ p. 133; Eric Ketelaar, “Archivalisation and Archiving,’ Archives 
and Manuscripts: the Journal of the Archives Section, the Library Association of Australia 27 
(1999), 54-61. 

50 _ Klosterberg, “Traditionsbildung und Archivierung.” 

51 Ibid. 

52 The journey remained without success. Herrnhaag Diary, March 13 and May 10, 1742 UA. 
According to Gzulius’s report (R.21.A.192.19) he had to leave the castle in a hurry because 
of a fire. In 1838 the Moravians purchased the Lissa Folios, a collection of documents relat- 
ing to the Unity of the Brethren. 
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unfavorable descriptions of Zinzendorf, some of his problematic statements, 
and texts from the so-called sifting time were all destroyed.°? By selecting the 
documents that were to be preserved in the archives, Moravians constructed 
and manipulated their own history. What remained was the documentation 
supporting how Moravians wanted to reinvent themselves during the second 
half of the eighteenth century.5+ 

It is important to understand how archival collections come into being. 
Traditionally, archives are considered “organic collections”: bodies of records 
that grow as the result of the routine activities of their creator, as opposed to 
artificial collections of materials of different provenance consciously assem- 
bled for a specific purpose.?? Pietist collections can hardly be characterized as 
organic collections; many of the materials in these archives were consciously 
added to the holdings or were deliberately excluded. By considering the con- 
cept of archivalization, the traditional distinctions between an organic collec- 
tion and an artificial collection become blurred. Perhaps the records of an 
official administrative body may be organic collections but even here, just as 
Ketelaar and Derrida say, conscious and subconscious considerations play a 
role. The aspect of archivalization is clearly a factor in Pietist archives. These 
archives are the product of the Pietists’ interpretation of their own history as 
well as of their theology, determining what was to be included in the archives 
and what should be excluded. When studying material from these collections, 
it is important therefore to question why the material that is there was ever 
collected; it is equally important to consider what material is missing. 

Pietists built their archives and libraries to record the experiences they 
had in their faith, to document the expansion of the Kingdom of God, and to 
collect knowledge about God’s creation. In a letter to his brother from 1789, 
Swiss historian Johannes von Müller (1752-1809) wrote: “As soon as I arrive in 
heaven, I will inquire about the main archives of God’s ways.”°® Pietists of his 


53 For example, most of the source material collected by Spangenberg for his biography of 
Zinzendorf he destroyed when the book was published. Handwritten hymnbooks from 
the late 1740s were destroyed, as well as diaries, images and many other documents from 
the sifting time. Peucker, “Selection and Destruction.” 

54  Asecond round of destruction took place in the years 1802-1803. For the appraisal lists see 
ibid., pp. 198-215. 

55 Richard Pearce-Moses, A Glossary of Archival and Records Terminology (Chicago, 2005), 
s.v. “organic collection,” “artificial collection”; S. Muller Fz., J.A. Feith and R. Fruin Th. Az., 
Manual for the Arrangement and Description of Archives, trans. Arthur H. Leavitt (New 
York, 1968), pp. 19-20. 

56 Quoted by Thomas Grütter, Johannes von Müllers Begegnung mit England: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Anglophilie im späten ı8. Jahrhundert, Basler Beiträge zur 
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time had a similar desire to find the archives of God’s ways. They, however, did 
not expect to find them in heaven; rather, they created such archives for their 
time here on earth. 
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PART 4 


The Social-Political World of German Pietism 


CHAPTER 14 


Pietism and Gender 
Self-modelling and Agency 


Ulrike Gleixner 
Pietism and Gender 


The Pietist reform movement had considerable influence on the construc- 
tion of gender. Gender boundaries became more permeable, new forms of 
self-definition were practiced, and the agency of both sexes was enlarged. 
Due to the postulated equality of the sexes before God and the focus on 
personal piety, new possibilities emerged for the activities of both men 
and women. For example, men’s educational opportunities became more 
egalitarian and independent of social background, while Pietism allowed 
women more participation in communication. For both sexes, Pietist self- 
monitoring and Pietist socialization had powerful implications and 
allowed new practices of self-definition. The Pietist culture of introspec- 
tion, resulting in oral and written expression of religious feelings, led to 
new processes of self-construction and agency in society. Correspondence, 
as well as conventicles and the building of networks, developed new 
mixed-gender spaces outside of family and employment, which influ- 
enced the gender order and roles. The remarkable inclusion of women in 
the communicative culture of Pietism in the 17th and 18th centuries marks 
a tension in the historiography of Pietism, which has mostly excluded 
women until recently. 

The program of reform that Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705) outlined in 
his Pia Desideria (1675) included, in addition to church reform, three pro- 
posals relating to the community of believers: (1) the demand to teach the 
Bible through private reading groups; (2) the practice of the priesthood of 
all believers, which had been propagated already by Luther and relativized 
the differences between the clergy and laity; and (3) a stricter implementa- 
tion of Christian practices in daily life. These impulses for reform, along 
with Spener’s moderate millenarianism, led to a broad social and cultural 


1 1. Restriction of theological controversies, 2. reform of theological studies, 3. simplification of 
the sermon. 
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dynamic beginning in the last quarter of the 17th century.? Gender-based 
research has recently pointed out that it was especially women who were 
attracted to the Pietist movement und who frequently took an active role 
within the movement.? The new practices of communication allowed 
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women of all social ranks to transgress positions marked by gender. Pietist 
conventicles attracted married women since they provided an opportunity 
to participate in communication outside the family household. The Pietist 
movement appealed to unmarried women from peasant and craftsmen 
households for the same reason. Middle class women often hosted Pietist 
meetings in the cities, in accordance with their position in society. Noble 
Pietist women offered protection to persecuted radical Pietists and often 
engaged in religious writing.* The number of female Pietists included some 
highly educated women.’ 

The contemporary polemics of anti-Pietists used the active participation of 
women in the mixed gender-spaces as an opportunity to create images of sex- 
ual excess, in order to discredit the Pietist movement as a whole. This well- 
rehearsed rhetoric of defamation had already been used against the Quakers in 
the 17th century. This effective rhetoric was one reason why male Pietists tried 
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to limit the involvement of female members. In the course of the ı8th cen- 
tury it became increasingly difficult for women to occupy leading positions 
in Pietism, as male Pietists sought to evade further criticism by rolling back 
leadership positions for women. Only in the ıgth century, however, did his- 
torians begin to exclude the contributions of women in their histories of 
Pietism in favor of a genealogy of pious men.® The historical study of 
Pietism lay primarily in the hands of male theologians. Social and literary 
historians began to complain that questions such as the structure of com- 
munication, the role of religion in the daily life, and the meaning of gender 
for the reform movement represented a much-needed research desidera- 
tum.’ In recent years, it has been precisely in these neglected areas of 
research that significant progress has been made. New approaches to the 
study of Pietism have focused on the cultural dimension of this Protestant 
reform movement. But there is still a need for further research to examine 
the gender coding of Pietist practices. 

For research into women’s agency in Pietism, a strict polarization of 
Lutheran Pietism versus Radical Pietism is not very helpful. The terms radical 
or separatist focus not so much on dogmatic deviations as on practical 
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deviations from common social behavior.® The suggestion that prominent 
positions were possible for women in separatist Pietism, and only accommo- 
dating positions in church Pietism, misses the fact that agency for women was 
defined primarily by their social and marital status. Noble women in general 
had more influence than women of other social ranks, and widows enjoyed 
greater freedom of action than married women. Nevertheless, the evidence for 
women occupying positions of leadership is more explicit in non-churchly 
Pietism. For example, women in the Moravian communities had at certain 
times almost equal access to pastoral and organizational offices in the com- 
munity. They were only excluded from leading worship services and preach- 
ing.? The Moravian communities, which were formed in a separatist manner, 
were organized according to marital status and gender. Only children and mar- 
ried couples lived and worked in mixed gender groups, while adolescents, the 
unmarried, and the widowed lived in groups (choirs) separated by gender. 
The fact that female Moravian Pietists held positions of leadership was due to 
the segregation by gender and the symmetrical organization of gender groups. 
Nevertheless, male dominance of the community’s leadership remained intact. 
Following the death of the founder and charismatic leader Nikolaus Ludwig 
Graf von Zinzendorf (1700-1760), women were removed from leadership posi- 
tions in the Moravian community.!° Apart from the Moravians, small groups of 
Pietist separatists persisted in which political and religious conventions were 
rejected. Their violation of the gender order was often an expression of their 
rejection of the political order." 
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Self-modeling and Agency 


Pietist devotional practice sought to spiritualize the believer’s entire life. 
Everyday life was filled with religious meaning, and included the intense 
nurturing of religious emotions.!? The constant effort to improve one’s 
behavior and to be an example for the community laid claim to the entire 
person. Pietist religious practice demanded close introspection as a means 
of methodological self-monitoring. The result was the identification and 
naming of religious feelings, which were continuously logged in diaries, 
biographies, and letters or expressed verbally. For the first time a signifi- 
cant number of women outside of the nobility were able to write about 
themselves. Quite a few also wrote religious poetry and devotional trea- 
tises. Pietist women claimed the right to read the Bible and devotional lit- 
erature for themselves in private. The diligent listening to and reading of 
religious texts led to the practice of independently reformulating what 
they had learned, and expressing it orally and in writing. The Pietist prac- 
tice of reading religious texts, daily introspection, autobiographical writ- 
ing, and living solely in obedience to the divine commands, modified the 
sphere of action for both sexes in all social strata. In the 16th century indi- 
viduals were still strongly defined by family and social origin.!? It was the 
religious movements of the 17th century that first created independent 
forms of self-modeling. 

Pietist conversion was based on transformation of the individual, and there- 
fore made the individual the center of attention. The practices of individua- 
tion, which are defined in psychology as the development of personality in 
opposition to the environment, allowed individual believers to defy non-Pietist 
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norms and to shape their own positions.!* The differentiation from the non- 
Pietist environment and the cultivation of a Pietist group culture enabled 
women, who were subordinated to men by the gender hierarchy, to take up the 
position of subject. The same applied to groups of people in situations of 
dependency. When Moravian Pietists evangelized among the slaves on sugar 
plantations in the Caribbean, the resulting increase in the slaves’ self- 
confidence led to rebellions against plantation owners.!? 

The Pietist subject was able to legitimize actions in dissenting with family, 
authority, and environment by means of religious self-authorization. This 
internal agency led to conflicts with the still-existent norms of social subordi- 
nation. Pietist techniques of the self!® made new options available for both 
sexes, and opened possibilities for action in two directions. The separation of 
self from the social setting by turning to God simultaneously opened up the 
space for new connection with the world based upon a new relationship with 
God. Pietist biographies repeatedly show how the protagonists consciously 
broke with their non-Pietist surroundings and sought out Pietist contacts. In 
biographical texts, this reorientation is not necessarily portrayed as a radical 
break, but as a lengthy process. The new techniques of the self with a stronger 
internal control of behavior on the path to modernity, were, however, not only 
connected with Pietism. Methods of self-modeling were developed in most 
religious cultures of early modern Europe. In both Catholic and Protestant 
contexts, new practices of subject-formation arose.!7 
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Pietist groups developed a specific habitus,!$ which varied according to time 
period, region, and social and group-specific characteristics, but always in 
opposition to the non-converted environment. Components were the state of 
grace, being awakened to the consciousness of belonging to the elect, as well as 
an attitude of penance, with the constant effort to improve oneself. This inner 
attitude found its outward expression in more simple clothes but still befitting 
one’s rank, and a language full of religious images and metaphors. The rejec- 
tion of popular culture and the emergence of forms of communication in con- 
venticles and communities were a prerequisite for forming a Pietist culture.!? 
The close relationship between God and the individual, and the sense of being 
one of the elect, led to a strengthening of the individual. Especially in moments 
of crisis, this special position led to new possibilities of agency. 

Pietist diaries often show how religious self-reinforcement was used in crisis 
situations. For the theologian Samuel Urlsperger (1685-1772), his removal from 
office as court preacher provided the occasion for him to begin keeping a diary. 
He began writing in August 1718 after an official investigation against him had 
been initiated for violations against the dignity of the Duke of Württemberg. 
The sermons of the young Pietist court preacher, calling for repentance, had 
exceeded the permitted level of court criticism, so that Duke Eberhard Ludwig 
had him removed from office. The diary is characterized by a humble and peni- 
tent prose.2° Urlsperger seeks to overcome his impatience with the conclusion 
of the ongoing investigation against him, and to justify himself in face of the 
accusations brought against him. He wants to endure the test laid upon him by 
God and will not leave the country without a sign from God. In his journal, 
Urlsperger presents his own viewpoint regarding the charges against him, 
namely, that he had been acting as an instrument of God. He consoles himself 
in a Pietist manner, interpreting his situation biblically, and comparing him- 
self to Jesus who entered Jerusalem to the cheers of the throng and just a short 
time later was threatened with crucifixion. Urlsperger reflects that one year 
earlier, on the Saturday before Easter, the Duke had applauded after his ser- 
mon. But a year later, he regarded Urlsperger as guilty of grossly misusing his 
office. The journal ends as Urlsperger’s situation becomes stable once again. 
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After two years without employment, he received a pastorate in Herrenberg, 
northwest of Tubingen. 

A life crisis was also the impulse for Beate Paulus, née Hahn (1778-1842), to 
begin keeping a journal.?! This strict Pietist woman began her journal at the 
age of 39 during a marital crisis. She kept the journal for eleven years, only 
stopping when her husband died. She and her husband, a non-Pietist pastor, 
could not come to an agreement concerning how to conduct their life together, 
how to distribute the family resources, and how to educate their sons. Her hus- 
band claimed for himself the right of a family patriarch, making economic 
decisions against his wife’s will and occasionally making use of his right to 
punish her. Just as Samuel Urlsperger had done, Beate Paulus used her journal 
to justify herself on biblical grounds and to relate her conflict to the biblical 
narrative. She compared herself repeatedly with biblical figures, mostly from 
the Old Testament, who willingly bore times of painful testing by God. 
Compared to Urlsperger’s text, the tenor of Beate Hahn's journal is more des- 
perate and less confident. As a subordinated woman, she required more effort 
to gain self-assurance.?? 

A Pietist’s journal could also serve to elevate their position. The pastor Philip 
Matthew Hahn (1739-1790), father of the above quoted Beate Hahn, conveys in 
his diary the impression of a thoroughly self-confident Pietist, who was quite 
certain of his election.?3 He does not reflect on his behavior in humble repen- 
tance, nor does he directly address God. A good deal of his journal, spanning 
some fifteen years, is devoted to his physical ailments. The journal also records 
his daily work as a Pietist pastor in the community, including his pastoral visits. 
He records at length his sermon topics, lists the status of his theological works, 
and specifies his visitors and conversation partners. He also notes the progress 
of his watchmaker’s shop, in which his half-brothers, and later his sons, worked. 
In family life, all must submit to him. He reflects upon the birth and death of 
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his children, as well as his efforts in educating them. Much space is taken up 
with the crises in his two marriages. As a Pietist patriarch, he had the power to 
define the behavior of his wives, whom he describes in conflict situations as 
being disobedient to him and lacking in piety. It is from this religious evalua- 
tion of their behavior that he derives his relentlessly self-righteous attitude.** 


Communication: Reading, Speaking, and Writing 


In the practice of Pietism, the individual appropriation of religious texts and 
insights constituted the most important socialization. The knowledge of reli- 
gious texts was acquired through one’s own reading and listening. The lan- 
guage of Pietism is characterized by strong inter-textual references to the Bible, 
to Pietist devotional literature, and to the texts of hymns. Text fragments from 
the Bible, devotional songs and writings formed the basis for one’s oral and 
written expression.25 Male and female Pietists spoke about their religious 
experiences and hopes, and if they were literate they wrote about them as well. 
This included several autobiographical forms of writing, such as biography, 
religious reflections, and religious poetry. In practice, many hybrid forms were 
created. Diaries sometimes included long religious reflections, and biogra- 
phies created Pietist places of memory, which documented the success of the 
group and moved the memory of the deceased into the realm of the sacred.?® 
Below are some examples of Pietist forms of writing. Because Pietism opened 
a wide realm for women’s writing, it is possible to identify many female Pietist 
authors. Women of every estate and every educational level wrote within a 
Pietist context. The 17th century did not yet devalue educated women. In the 
realm of private scholarship, women could acquire and exercise knowledge to 
an amazing degree. These possibilities were expanded by Pietism, as shown by 
the examples of Anna Maria van Schurmann (1607-1678), Jane Lead[e] 
(1623/24-1704), and Johanna Eleonora Petersen (1644-1724). These educated 
noble and patrician women were central to the cultural transfer of religious 
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ideas across national, linguistic, and confessional boundaries.2” Many highly 
educated Pietist noblewomen supported Pietism, not only through their writ- 
ing, but as patrons as well. This group of highly educated Lutheran women 
from the upper nobility included the Countess Benigna von Solms-Laubach 
(1648-1702),28 Aemilie Juliane von Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (1637-1706),2° the 
Duchess Eleonore Juliane von Wiirttemberg-Winnetal (1663-1724), the Duchess 
Antoinette Amalia von Braunschweig-Lüneburg (1696-1762), and many others. 
Songs written by female Pietists of the high nobility circulated in their family 
circles and estate and were often printed in hymnals.?0 

The baroness Henriette Catharina von Gersdorff (1648-1726), nee von 
Friesen, received a thorough education befitting her estate and emerged as a 
religious writer. 

The baroness (Fig. 14.1) spoke a number of languages (French, Italian, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew) and was educated in literature, drawing, and music.?! As 
was typical for the period, she had received her education together with her 
brothers through private tutoring. Her father, Carl Baron of Friesen (1619-1686), 
president of the supreme consistory in electoral Saxon, had the oversight of 
the entire educational system, including universities, and was a committed 
patron of the arts and sciences. Already as a child, Henriette Catharina had 
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FIGURE 14.1 Henriette Catharina von Gersdorff (1648-1726), copperplate Johann Friedrich 
Rosbach. Bibliothek Franckesche Stiftungen, Halle, Böttichersche 
Porträtsammlung D 124. 


contact with scholars in her parents’ home. Friedrich Rappolt, a professor of 
poetry in Leipzig, wrote a paean of praise for the sixteen year-old, in order to 
point out her poetic talent. Saxon professors often dedicated their works to the 
girl. In 1672, at the age of 24, she married the considerably older Nicol von 
Gersdorff (1629-1702), the privy councilor of Saxony, director of the council, 
and provincial governor of Upper Lusatia. She was his third wife. 
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Henriette Catharina von Gersdorff wrote hymns for use in the home and in 
private devotions, and a number of Latin occasional poems. Her Meditations 
on the Passion of Jesus appeared in print in 1665, when she was just 17 years old. 
In 1729, three years after her death, Paul Anton (1661-1730) published her later 
poems in the printing shop of the Halle orphanage with the title, Spiritual 
Songs and Poetic Observations. In the almost nine hundred-page work one 
finds religious poetry and songs from the final third of her life.?2 Like her father, 
she had a large library. Her oldest daughter, Charlotte Justine, also made a 
name for herself as a poet; in contemporary lexica on women, mother and 
daughter are both mentioned.?? Henriette Catharina also became famous as 
the guardian of her nephew, Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravians. The baroness was also active as a supporter of Protestant 
religious refugees from Silesia following its recatholization. She assumed the 
expenses for the room and board of Silesian children in the schools of 
the orphanage in Halle. She paid part of the costs of translating and printing 
the New Testament in the Sorbian language for the religious instruction of the 
Sorbian population living near her estate. She distributed the New Testaments 
free of charge. In 1704 she founded the Magdalenenstift in Altenburg, a home 
for impoverished girls of nobility who had fled Silesia, escaping recatholiza- 
tion, providing them with an existence befitting their estate. The baroness 
Henriette Catharina von Gersdorff can be considered a typical representative 
of Pietism in the upper nobility. She was a highly educated woman and reli- 
gious author and active in funding Bible translation and assisting refugees. 

Autobiographical forms of writing were even more popular than the writing 
of poetry among the Pietists, both male and female. Keeping a spiritual diary 
was common in aristocratic and middle class circles and was often used as a 
means of therapeutic self-empowerment. Spiritual diaries of male Pietists 
were often professional journals as well. The young theologian, Philipp David 
Burk (1714-1770), used journal writing to meet the demands of being a young 
professional. Burk began his diary as a twenty-year-old after completing his 
studies in 1734, shortly before assuming his first office as vicar; he continued 
writing it each evening for eleven years. The journal ends eighteen months 
after his marriage to Maria Barbara Bengel. His daily reflections begin with a 
description of his state of mind upon awakening as well as the quality of his 
morning prayers. He then turned his attention to the condition of his heart, 
with the question of whether his heart was calm and serene with Jesus. He 
then listed his sins, his excessive appetite, restless heart, and too lukewarm 
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attitude toward Jesus. The daily entries conclude with aremark concerning the 
evening prayer and a plea for divine assistance. His fears have a prominent 
place in the journal. As the Pietist pastor of a congregation, he was tormented 
by the fear of not fulfilling his duties adequately. If he was not able to convert 
a dying man on his deathbed, he doubted himself. He accuses himself of hav- 
ing closed his heart toward the members of the congregation, and is almost in 
despair over the impending discontinuation of his devotional meetings due to 
lack of interest. He criticizes his own obstinacy towards other members of his 
household, and writes of his difficulties surrendering his own will to the 
divine will.3* 

Albrecht Reichard Reuß (1712-1780), like Philipp David Burk, was a son- 
in-law of the most influential Pietist theologian in Württemberg, Johann 
Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752). Over a period of 23 years, Reuß changed the 
style and content of his sporadic diary entries.?° As the court physician for 
the Wiirttemberg Duke Carl Eugen (1728-1793), he began his journal by 
reporting on his travels with the Duke in the 1750’s. From 1764 he continued 
his journal as a spiritual diary, in order to help him retain his middle class- 
Pietist identity at the court. As physician to the Duke Carl Eugen, he was 
surrounded by Catholic courtiers, whose practice of faith he completely 
rejected as a Pietist. In his diary, he thanks Jesus for elevating him to his call- 
ing and estate, and asks for protection from the people at the court and for 
the opportunity to work more earnestly on his own heart, especially given 
the court surroundings. The death of his wife Sophia Elisabeth, née Bengel, 
caused him great pain and sense of loss.3® 

A daughter of Reuß, the widowed Regine Süskind (1748-1811), was pregnant 
at the time of her husband’s death. And so, together with her four children, she 
moved back to her parents’ house. Five years following the death of her father, 
she began keeping a diary, which she wrote on the blank pages of her father’s 
diary. This practice of writing oneself into the life of one’s ancestors was not 
uncommon. In particular, it was a way for daughters to include themselves in 
the genealogy of their family of origin. For six years the young widow Süskind 
recorded the visits of Pietist relatives and friends, as well as the illnesses, 
deaths, births, and offices of people in these circles. Religious reflections do 
not appear. 
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It is clear that Pietist journals could include different types of reports. 
During the ı8th century, this form of writing was also used by Pietists as a 
means of education. Children and young people were encouraged to keep a 
spiritual diary, which was then be read by parents as a way to monitor the 
child’s spiritual development.” In addition to the diary, the personal autobiog- 
raphy was a widespread form of Pietist writing.38 The self-expression of men 
and women was guided by the Pietist duty of introspection and the necessity 
of living one’s life as a pious example. Committing one’s life to writing was 
central for Pietist subjectification. The most influential model was not the 
extensive autobiography, but the shorter personal story. In the process of 
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writing, the life was given meaning and interpreted in a Pietist manner.®? The 
religious autobiography drew on the genre of scholarly and professional auto- 
biographies, a form relevant only for men, and on the biographies in printed 
funeral sermons.*° The Pietist autobiography was also heavily influenced by 
17th century Puritan autobiographies, due to the availability of English devo- 
tional literature in Germany.*! A high proportion of Pietist autobiographies 
were authored by women.” 
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Different forms of Pietist biographical writing emerged. The first type had 
the conversion experience as the goal of the narrative; the second type pre- 
sented a protracted conversion experience; and the third type contained the 
penitential struggle and crisis of the writer, but no conversion experience, 
since the subject was already certain of her election. All variations included 
success stories, which illustrated the inner spiritual growth process and the 
professional career path in the case of men and the domestic career path in the 
case of women. A frequent element was extreme mood swings between confi- 
dence and depression. For both sexes the goal was to highlight the working of 
God in one’s life. The perception of the world was strongly polarized: Christians 
must choose to follow either the love of the world or the love of God. This 
dichotomous worldview appears in the devotional literature of the 17th cen- 
tury as well as in the theologian, Johann Arndt, one of the most popular reli- 
gious writers of pre-Pietist times. The sharp distinction between the inner and 
outer world was represented in the rigorous morality of Pietism in its attitude 
toward middle-things (adiaphora), such as dancing, card-playing, and other 
amusements. 

The pattern of male autobiography began with one’s ancestry, parents, 
grandparents, upbringing, and education, including school and university. 
This was followed by one’s scholarly or professional career, public service, and 
details concerning marriage and offspring. In older scholarship, August 
Herman Francke’s (1663-1727) autobiography of 1691 was regarded as having 
set the style for all Pietist autobiographies.*? Recent study of the transmission 
history of the text has clearly refuted this assumption. As Markus Matthias has 
shown, Francke’s autobiography was printed in Latin years after Francke’s 
death, and the first German edition did not appear until the mid-ıgth century, 
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when Francke’s biographer Gustav Kramer published it. Only an excerpt from 
the autobiography, the narrower conversion experience, was in circulation fol- 
lowing Francke’s death in 1727, and was included in his printed funeral sermon 
in 1728. It was not until 1733 that it was made available to a larger public through 
its reprinting in Johann Jacob Moser’s Pietist journal „Neues und Altes aus dem 
Reich Gottes“ (New and Old Concerning God’s Kingdom). Francke had sent a 
handwritten autobiography to Philipp Jakob Spener in 1692, and it came back 
to Halle in 1705 as part of Spener’s literary estate. Clearly, then, Francke’s auto- 
biography and conversion report could only have had a literary impact on the 
Pietist movement subsequent to Francke’s death.** Considering the expanding 
network of Pietist circles and the decentralized nature of the movement, it is 
unlikely that this single text would have had a top-down effect, with all other 
autobiographical texts imitating it. 

The 27 year-old Francke began his autobiography by listing his parents and 
grandparents, his baptism, and the early decision to prepare himself for the 
pastorate. The autobiography covers the years from 1663 to 1687, the year of his 
conversion in Liineburg. As is the case in his funeral sermon, this is followed by 
a description of his Christian and educational upbringing, which have two 
striking aspects. On the one hand, he stresses how central the Christian exam- 
ple of his sister was for him; on the other hand, he stresses how his own devel- 
opment helped him to design guidelines for the godly education of young 
people. In retrospect, these can be considered to be his first programmatic 
considerations for his later literary and practical activities as founder of the 
orphanage and schools in Halle. He writes that the bad example set by some 
children corrupts the good children. Youth from the age of 13 were especially at 
risk of temptation. Teachers should exercise strict control over the education 
of children and watch over this group especially closely. A detailed description 
of the course of Francke’s seven years of university study in philosophy and 
theology then follows. The cities in which he studied include Erfurt, Kiel, 
Hamburg, Liineburg, and Leipzig. It was at the latter city that Francke began 
teaching in 1685, and along with other theology docents founded the collegium 
philobiblicum for intensive study of the Bible. He admits in retrospect that his 
studies were not always done for the glory of God and the service of others, but 
for his own honor, vanity, and benefit. Consequently, he found little peace for 
his soul. His theology had entered his head, but not his heart, and was there- 
fore a dead science and not a living knowledge. It is true that God had reignited 
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the good sparks in his heart every now and then, but he realized that he was 
sinking deeper and deeper into love of the world, both inwardly and outwardly. 
At the end of his twenty-fourth year, his conscience gave him no rest. He went 
into an intense period of repentance, and at the end of September 1687 fell into 
a deep crisis of faith while preparing a sermon. He tried to overcome the crisis 
by repeatedly falling on his knees and crying out to God. In this state, God 
heard his cries; all his doubts, anxiety, and sadness disappeared, and he was 
overwhelmed by a sudden stream of joy. After his conversion experience, 
Francke was a new person and he could now preach his sermon from true con- 
viction. Francke’s autobiography documents a performance-oriented practice 
of piety. Francke’s self-observation and meticulous record-keeping together 
with his high expectations lead to a system of self-improvement in which self- 
tormenting dissatisfaction becomes the self-imposed standard. The restless- 
ness of the heart becomes the dominant theme. This is followed by God 
hearing his prayer and a feeling of joy. The new human being, or pietistically 
speaking, the “new Adam,’ now gains self-confidence in contrast with the rest- 
lessness of his non-converted state. Markus Schlette describes this process as 
“self-charismatization.”*° 

The autobiographical text of Johanna Eleonora Petersen (Fig. 14.2), nee von 
Merlau (1644-1724), a generation older than Francke, has a completely differ- 
ent form and style. She published her autobiography in 1689, initially as an 
appendix to one of her books of meditation. In 1718 an extended version was 
printed along with the autobiography of her husband, Johann Wilhelm 
Petersen.*6 By that time she was 74 years old and had published a total of 
fifteen theological works. 

At the beginning of the text, Johanna Eleonora Petersen outlines her inten- 
tions. She wants to document God’s providential guidance in her life, and 
report on the tests she had to suffer as a result of her uncompromising devo- 
tion to Christ. Unlike Francke, she had sensed God’s good spirit from her earli- 
est youth. She therefore presents herself as having already been awakened 
since that time. The challenge for her lies in not allowing her piety to be hin- 
dered by worldly court life. 
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FIGURE 14.2 Johanna Eleonora Petersen , ne Merlau (1644-1724), copperplate Johann 
Christoph Böcklin; the book on the table shows the lamb of god with seven seals. 
Herzog August Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, Porträtsammlung A 16181. 


Johanna Eleonora von Merlau was descended from an impoverished Hessian 
noble family. She lost her mother at the age of nine. Together with her siblings, 
she was poorly cared for by irresponsible housekeepers on the family estate, 
while her hard-hearted and fearsome father served at the royal court. At the 
age of twelve she began to serve at various courts. God held his protective hand 
over her in many a perilous situation until she ended up in Saxony in the ser- 
vice of the Duchess Anna Margaretha von Hollstein, née Duchess von 
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Hessen-Homburg (1629-1689). There she was able to lead the pious life she 
desired. A noble officer asked for her hand in marriage, but proved to be dis- 
honorable. Her plea to God not to have to marry a nobleman, who would be 
obligated to a worldly life, was heard and the engagement was called off. During 
a trip to Bad Ems, in the company of the older princess, she met two famous 
middle-class Pietists,4” who strengthened her in her desire to follow God’s 
example and not man’s. Plagued by a growing abhorrence of court life, she 
asked for her dismissal from court, but it was not granted. Because of her 
uncompromising religious life, she was often mocked by the courtiers, and was 
reprimanded for too frequently reading the Bible, an activity to which she, as a 
woman, was not entitled. Her exemplary piety, however, resulted in young peo- 
ple behaving quietly and respectably in her presence at the court. Finally, how- 
ever, when her step-mother died in childbirth, she had to care for the new-born 
child and take charge of her father’s household. When the child subsequently 
died, she went to Frankfurt, where she lived for the next six years with the 
devout widow, Maria Juliana Baur von Eyseneck (1641-1684), a friend of 
Spener’s. There she taught young girls and was a co-founder of the Pietist circle 
known as the Saalhof-Pietists. 

In her text, she describes a boat-trip on the Main River during a dangerous 
storm. Immediately before, she had received a message from God in a dream 
that God watches over his people. In the midst of the storm, she encouraged 
the passengers to call upon God, whereupon the storm calmed. Afterward, 
when some of the passengers voiced doubts concerning God’s intervention, a 
leak was discovered which threatened to sink the ship. Fearing their imminent 
death, the people again turned to God and were saved from drowning. Her 
special position in mediating between God and the passengers becomes appar- 
ent to the reader from this example. Divine inspiration through dreams, and 
intensive reading of the Bible, become the central narrative structure of 
Petersen’s autobiography, especially during the period of her marriage. While 
in Frankfurt, she met her husband, the theologian Johann Wilhelm Petersen. 
Her father agreed to the marriage, even though it was not befitting her status, 
because he recognized God’s will in it. In September of 1680, Spener married 
the couple. The Petersens had two sons. 

For the period of her marriage, the autobiography deals mainly with her 
religious views and her theological writing. God reveals his secrets to her 
through visionary dreams and a deeper understanding of the biblical text. 
These secrets include her understanding of the future conversion of the Jews, 
the imminent thousand-year kingdom of Christ on earth, the doctrine of 
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justification in the writings of Paul, and universal salvation. Her positions on 
these key theological issues provoked scathing condemnations, in two respects: 
as a woman she arrogated to herself the right to take a position on theological 
matters, and her millenarian views violated orthodox Lutheran theology. 
Female Pietists usually replaced the professional biography with a recounting 
of internal and external experiences from their childhood and youth, or by 
describing their positions in the family household. 

Although Johanna Eleonora von Merlau was highly educated, she does not 
devote even one word to her education. She wishes to present herself as an 
appropriately modest woman and not as a scholar. As a theological writer, 
Petersen frequently tied her thoughts and phrasings to biblical passages, and 
in so doing she followed a path which was permitted to laymen and women. In 
addition, she also made a connection between her own life and the Bible, 
which was typical for Pietism as a whole.*® 

In her writings, Johanna Eleonora Petersen granted a central place to the 
divine revelations she received in her dreams and to her visionary experiences 
as the central legitimation for her theological concepts. She used her divinely 
inspired study of the Bible and her visionary religious experiences to justify her 
activity as a theological writer. In this way she responded to public criticism of 
her, as awoman, presumptuously writing theological works. By presenting her- 
self as the recipient of divine revelations, rather than as a scholar, she defused 
the accusation that, as a woman, she was misappropriating a position to which 
she was not entitled. Her husband defended her theological conclusions by 
way of biblical and scholarly analysis. The parallel theological insights of the 
Petersens, at which they arrived independently of each other, allowed her to 
place their insights on the same level.*? Similar to a number of other Pietist 
women, Johanna Eleonora Petersen succeeded in formulating her own reli- 
gious insights from her perspective as a woman, while managing to stay within 
the socially accepted gender role of her time, yet at the same time transcend- 
ing it. This paradoxical position is significant for enlarging the agency of 
women in Pietism. 

Moravian Pietism developed its own autobiographical tradition. All mem- 
bers, both men and women, were required to write autobiographies. Frequently, 
community members dictated their life-stories on their deathbeds. The person 
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taking the dictation then completed the biography with details of the death 
experience. Members of the Moravian settlements understood themselves to 
be part of a world-wide community of the growing “Kingdom of God.” 
Community-building and communication practices therefore played a central 
role. The autobiographies were archived, some were printed, and many circu- 
lated in Moravian settlements in Europe and the New World.>! 

The Moravian autobiographies documented the experiences of the individ- 
ual, and at the same time constituted the collective memory of the group. In 
this process the religious community guided the expression of personal faith. 
As in Pietism generally, the Moravian autobiography was intended to docu- 
ment God’s work in the life of the individual, and to demonstrate the individu- 
al’s spiritual growth. The life stories were to serve as examples and create a 
pious picture of the community. The narrative patterns also shaped the con- 
tents. The narrative pattern followed this formula: Christian parenting; phases 
of vanity and self-love in youth; change through rebirth; and finally, a detailed 
account of one’s life in the community, including occupation and experiences 
on the mission field. The voice of God steered important life decisions. In the 
18th century, the autobiographies of Moravian women did not follow the typi- 
cal female family pattern. Husbands and children are scarcely mentioned. 
Gender-specific differences disappear in these autobiographies to an astonish- 
ing degree.?? 

Anna Nitschmann (1715-1760) had served as a General Elder among the 
Moravians since 1730. She was the leader of all women in the Moravian 
communities, thus assuming a prominent position (Fig. 14.3). She wrote her 
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autobiography in 1737, at the age of 22. In 1757, at the age of 42, she became the 
second wife of the community’s founder, following the death of Zinzendorf’s 
first wife, Erdmuthe Dorothea, née Countess von Reuß-Ebersdorf (1700-1756). 

Nitschmann’s autobiography begins by describing the persecution of 
Protestants during the Counter-Reformation in Bohemia. It mentions her awak- 
ening at the age of eight, as well as her flight from Bohemia to Herrnhut with her 
family two years later.5> Descriptions of inner restlessness and anxiety follow, but 
also of inner religious growth. Her supportive friends in the community also 
receive mention. Nitschmann’s advancement in leadership of the community, 
and the joy she finds in the offices she holds, are also incorporated into the narra- 
tive. She makes note of the texts of songs and prayers that have especially strength- 
ened her in new challenges. But her stubbornness often gets the upper hand. 
A serious illness tests her faith but results in the renewal of her unconditional love 
of Jesus. Several marriage opportunities, suggested by the church leadership, do 
not materialize, because Jesus does not confirm them witha sign. Again and again 
she struggles to attain a proper love for Jesus and correct administration of her 
office. She enjoys reading works by the Catholic mystics Jeanne Marie de Guyon 
(1648-1717) and Theresa von Avila (1515-1582), who make a strong impression on 
her. But as a “champion of Christ” (Streiterin Christi), a Moravian self-designation, 
she rejects the monastic life of those two protagonists. 

Anna Nitschmann accompanies Benigna, the daughter of Zinzendorf and 
his first wife, as her teacher in various communities, such as Ebersdorf in 
Vogtland, Frankfurt am Main, and Marienborn in the Wetterau. She also travels 
with the countess to England. Finally, she recounts what has become of her 
parents and siblings. Anna Nitschmann’s autobiographical account is a typical 
Moravian autobiography with its complete biographical report up to the time 
of formulation. It contains references to religious, work-related, and personal 
circumstances. The recounting of her awakening is included in the narrative. 

Without a doubt, religious writing reached a zenith in Pietism, with its new 
subjectivism and individualism. However, religious autobiography in Pietism 
did not present an autonomous self, but the active and effective presence 
of God in one’s life.54 The Pietist techniques of the self did not lead to 
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FIGURE 14.3 Anna Nitschmann (1715-1760), painting, oil on canvas, Johann Valentin Haidt 
around 1750. Unitätsarchiv Herrnhut, Shelfmark GS 067. 
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individuality understood as personal uniqueness and autonomy, but rather 
reflected the subjective appropriation of Pietist language, thinking, and behav- 
ior patterns. 

Letters were the most important means for facilitating the flow of Pietist 
information. Correspondence connected Pietist individuals and groups and 
made it possible to exchange information over long distances. Letters were 
also a central means of self-expression.5> They were a medium for self- 
representation and social identification.°® The process of writing letters helped 
to form the individual as a Pietist. The dialogical structure of correspondence 
led to a networking of individuals and ideas. Similar to the auto-/biographical 
writings, correspondence helped to form individuals and cultivate Pietist 
norms. Letter writing was a performative act, producing a common under- 
standing of what it meant to be a Pietist.5” In this way, rhetorical formulas were 
developed in the group and were subjectively adopted. 

While noblewomen kept up an independent correspondence, middle-class 
women generally had little opportunity to build up relationships with corre- 
spondence partners. In the absence of a university degree, or years of educa- 
tion away from the family home, they lacked opportunities to build a circle of 
friends. Educated women were, of course, the exception. However, middle- 
class female Pietists did participate as fiancées, wives, and mothers in corre- 
spondence with family members.?® In Pietism, middle-class women engaged 
in independent correspondence with charismatic Pietists, mostly pastors, and 
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also corresponded with spiritual “sisters.” Correspondence among Pietists 
facilitated connections between like-minded Pietist souls.°? Letters were read 
aloud in small circles and in the family. Recipients copied letters addressed to 
them and sent the copies with their own letters to other friends. Any given 
mailing could contain copies of a number of letters written by third parties. In 
this way, knowledge concerning the personal circumstances of Pietists living 
far away could be communicated, and information concerning Pietist con- 
cerns in other places could be disseminated. Through this form of communica- 
tion, women were included in the Pietist information system. It is true that 
Pietist men wrote and received more letters than women, but the information 
in the letters was often also intended for the female Pietists who were 
acquainted with the male correspondents.© 

The religious writer Magdalena Sibylla Rieger (Fig. 14.4), née Weissensee 
(1707-1786), married Immanuel Rieger (1699-1758), Reeve in Stuttgart in 1723. 
She published two collections of religious poetry, Some Spiritual and Moral 
Poems (1743) and Spiritual and Moral, as well as Randomly Mixed Poems (1746). 
After their first edition, she was named an imperial poet and appointed a 
member of the learned German Society in Géttingen.®! With the unexpected 
death of her husband in 1759, she began corresponding with the Pietist pastor 
and theologian Philipp David Burk.®2 

In her grief, Magdalena Sibylla Rieger turned to Burk for help. His pastoral 
support strengthened the bond between the two of them and their families. In 
1766 Magdalena Sibylla became the godmother of the Burks’ thirteenth child. 
In deep mourning, the widow Rieger asks Burk in several letters how to obtain 
God’s consolation, as she was still plagued by emotional pain, and her soul 
could find no rest.6? Overcoming pain by willingly accepting God’s will was a 
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FIGURE 14.4 Magdalena Sibylla Rieger, ne Weifsensee (1707-1786), Mezzotint Johann Jacob Haid 
1744, Verses below the image Daniel Wilhelm Triller. Herzog August Bibliothek, 
Wolfenbüttel, Porträtsammlung A 17659. 
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central Pietist concern. Burk counseled her to regard her suffering as willed by 
God, which she should accept with patience.® Rieger’s letters deal not only 
with the issue of grief; she addresses Burk generally as her spiritual guide. She 
complains that her sanctification is taking too long. She feels lazy in doing 
good, inept in prayer; she expresses her doubt, despondency, impatience, 
“insufficiency and nakedness.’6? Burk recommends that she keep drafts of her 
letters to him and read them again later in the year. Then she would see that 
God had indeed helped her. The fact that she was able to live in peace with God 
for one to three days, and was able to address him as Father, already shows 
progress.66 In his next letter, he regards Magdalena Sibylla Rieger as already 
being so steadfast, that he tells her that God sometimes sends tribulation in 
order to chastise the flesh. Now she should understand the “mystery of the 
cross,’ and know the healing benefit of tears.6” In this correspondence between 
two Pietists, a woman of high estate turns to a Pietist pastor for counseling. In 
accordance with Pietist patterns, Burk guides her soul through lamentation 
and despair to the conviction that she must accept God’s plan and thereby 
overcome her pain.68 


Practicing Community: Friendship, Conventicle, Family, and 
Network 


In addition to the practices of individuation, the Pietist reform movement also 
developed new forms of sociability. The two concepts were inter-connected, as 
the Pietist individual sought opportunities for articulation and interaction 
with like-minded people. Group members searched for continuous exchange 
regarding the condition of their soul. Pietists formed a binding group culture 
that alternated between introverted reflection and extroverted communica- 
tion.6° Martin Brecht has called this an alternative sociability, one that devel- 
oped at the end of the Baroque period.”° A distinct culture of friendship 
strengthened the formation of groups. The various forms of communication 
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such as visits, letters, and devotional meetings shaped a common and binding 
habitus in thinking, feeling, and setting boundaries. The various forms of 
Pietist friendships, whether the relationship between two people within the 
immediate or larger family, or the institutionalized association of friends, were 
imbedded in 18th century social-ethical notions of friendship.” Philipp Jakob 
Spener described true friendship as based upon God’s grace and on the unity 
of the Spirit.”* Pietists only found true friends among the converted, and com- 
municated with them at a different level than with the non-converted. Only 
the truly converted could be considered brothers and sisters. The practice of 
spiritual kinship helped Pietist culture to develop in two directions. First, the 
spiritual bond drew boundaries around the group, and secondly, Pietist frater- 
nalism led to an intensive process of group building. Pietist soul-friendships 
and communication were dependent upon gender, education, and social 
estate. Family and relatives were often the basis upon which the sisterly and 
brotherly soul-friendships were built, resulting in a lively culture of visits and 
correspondence. Occasional poetry played an important role in Pietist circles 
for familial occasions such as birth, marriage, and death.” Visits between 
Pietists who were already friends, or with well-known Pietists, led to an inten- 
sive visitation culture, as did visits between Pietists of different generations 
who stood in a relationship of teacher-pupil or counselor-advisee. Illness and 
death led family members as well as Pietist friends to visit. Such visits served 
for the spiritual support of the sick and dying brother or sister. 

A key innovation was the Pietist conventicle — small groups, which met in 
private homes in order to read and discuss the Bible and other books. The 
strengthening of the individual’s self-esteem through the experience of con- 
version and rebirth had a profound effect on the individual's self-confidence. 
The new Pietist subjective position enabled women and men to speak about 
their religious interpretations and perceptions in home gatherings. In this new 
practice of communication, the line between the clergy and the laity became 
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more permeable. In the conventicles, self-expression after Bible reading or cat- 
echism played the central role. A distinctly Pietist practice of visits and com- 
munication was also cultivated in the family and with relatives. Additionally, 
in many places Radical Pietist groups were formed, separated from the larger 
society and territorial churches. 

The conventicle movement began in Leipzig in 1689, spreading out and 
eventually developing into a Pietist network.” The private meetings focused 
on reading the Bible together, and spread into Protestant cities in middle and 
northern Germany. Although pastors and theology students played an impor- 
tant role, women and men from the middle-class, artisans, nobility, servants, 
and the poor and socially-marginalized also joined the meetings. Women not 
only visited conventicles, but organized them as well.”° A communication net- 
work comprised of visits and letters was responsible for the rapid growth of 
conventicles, along with enforced changes in job and place of residence. 
Intensive religious communication invariably led to establishment of 
new groups. 

A hallmark of the conventicle movement at the end of the 17th century was 
conflict with the authorities. The appropriation of urban and private space for 
religious gatherings of the laity violated the church leadership’s monopoly on 
religious gatherings, and frequently led to their being banned by the authori- 
ties. This did not slow down the movement, but it did brand individual women 
and men as criminals. Some conventicles proved enormously attractive, draw- 
ing a large number of people. For example, when the Pietist couple Johanna 
Eleonora and Johann Wilhelm Petersen visited a conventicle in Leipzig in 1690, 
they drew an enormous crowd.” A conventicle in Quedlinburg in the early 
1690's, in the home of the court preacher Johann Heinrich Sprögel (1644-1722) 
and his wife, had as many women as men among its members. Their conven- 
ticle was comprised of people from various estates, and is a good example of 
how the conventicle helped build new forms of social interaction and commu- 
nity, breaking down traditional social barriers. Among those meeting in the 
Sprögel home were the wife of the new mayor of Quedlinburg, the mayor of 
the old city, the Stifthauptmann’s advocate and his wife, a lawyer and his wife, 
two doctors, the school director, a trader and his single and married daughters, 
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a goldsmith, the female provost of the Stift for noblewomen in Quedlinburg, a 
Duchess, the Stiftshauptmann’s noble wife, the wife of a city councilor, the 
wife of a court councilor, two private tutors, the single maid working in 
Sprögel’s home, the skinner’s poor widow, the abbess’ single chamber woman, 
and a married woman.”’ Of these twenty-six persons, fourteen were female 
(9 married, 4 single, 1 widowed) and twelve were male (10 married, 2 single). 
There were three married couples and other related persons in the group. They 
represented many estates, including city dignitaries, scholars, noblewomen, 
tradesmen, teachers, servants, and the poor. 

There were some remarkable phenomena in these early conventicles, such 
as the religious visions experienced by some women. Visionary pronounce- 
ments given by single women of diverse estates could become the focal point 
of a group’s experience. Their prophetic speech was regarded as divine revela- 
tion.” The visionary Rosamunde Juliane von Asseburg (1672-1712) transmitted 
divine messages from March 1691 until January 1692 in the Petersen’s house. 
Her visions were a message of hope and consolation for those present, and a 
call for loving solidarity among the Pietists.”? The experience of community in 
conventicles transcended boundaries of gender, social status, and education. 
The visions of Rosamunde Juliane von der Asseburg confirmed the Petersens’ 
millenarian view of the future precisely at a time when Johann Wilhelm 
Petersen was threatened with loss of his pastorate on account of his chiliastic 
preaching. Von Asseburg’s visions gave legitimacy to the Petersens’ theology, 
and encouraged the couple to continue.®° 

Visionaries and “enthusiastic maids,’ as they were called, appeared simulta- 
neously in the 1690s in conventicles in several cities in the heart of Germany: 
in Halberstadt, Quedlinburg, Erfurt, and Halle. Their trance-like visions were 
an expression of a newfound self-confidence. In some places there were group- 
visions. The visions were often recorded as they happened; copies were made 
and transmitted to other networks.®! This led to the emergence of a supra- 
regional experience of togetherness, and the sense of being members of the 
community of Christ. 

As Pietist groups moved away from orthodox practices, and the authorities 
increasingly prohibited lay conventicles, a distinction began to emerge 
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between church and separatist wings of Pietism. Ecstatic and enthusiastic 
manifestations of prophetic speaking were increasingly limited to the separat- 
ist movements and excluded from church Pietism. There were a surprising 
number of women in Radical Pietist groups. They were not deterred by the 
threat of criminalization, which could result in the loss of allthey owned. Their 
number included single women who were financially vulnerable. Boundaries 
drawn by gender and estate were crossed in many places, as people addressed 
one another with the familiar “du” as brother and sister.®? 

There were always noble authorities who exercised religious tolerance, 
often due to their own Pietist orientation. Tolerant nobility allowed separatist 
groups to settle in their territories. At the beginning of the 18th century, sepa- 
ratist communities could be found in the Wetterau region of Hessen, north of 
Frankfurt. Ursula Meyer (1682-1743), an unmarried stocking weaver from Thun, 
in Switzerland, became active in 1715 as a “prophetic instrument” in the 
Communities of True Inspiration.83 Her prophecies were written down by the 
Community and first published sixty years later under the title, A Heavenly 
Evening Glow (1781), in the interest of documenting their tradition. Her prophe- 
cies consisted of verbal warnings and consolation, which she delivered while 
in a trance, and were characterized by an eschatological yearning for redemp- 
tion. Central themes of her pronouncements were the imminent expectation 
of the Millennial Kingdom on earth, universal salvation, and the love of Jesus. 
Meyer was exceptionally well-read in the Bible. The policy of toleration came 
to an end in the Wetterau in the mid-18th century, when many members of the 
group emigrated to Pennsylvania, and eventually to Iowa. 

Prophetic speech in conventicles and separatist groups was made possible 
by a new religious self-confidence. It was especially young unmarried women, 
often illiterate and from a low estate, who experienced divine revelations 
through visions and through hearing the voice of God. This form of divine 
communication to the laity had emerged in the 17th century among the 
Puritans in England, and among the Reformed in southeast France following 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685).8* Visions encouraged an apoca- 
lyptic mood within enthusiastic groups, and led members to cross social 
boundaries of estate and intellectual boundaries of theological knowledge. 
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Unmarried women were given a voice in academic circles. Their lack of family 
ties, with no responsibility for household or children, allowed them this luxury. 
The genders were regarded differently in terms of bodily experience; since the 
middle ages, physical signs of spirituality had been regarded as feminine.®° 
Since women’s status as subject was inferior due to their legal subordination, 
their bodies appeared as especially suitable as receptacles of the divine word.8® 
As a result, a dialectic thread was weaved into the cultural practice of visionary 
speech. Women subjects oscillated between a self-confident status because of 
their visionary speech, and a restricted status due to being merely the instru- 
ment of God’s word. 

The assumption that only women were able to have an elevated role in the 
early phase of Pietism must be verified by further research.$’ One can certainly 
find women in prominent positions within the separatist movement in the vil- 
lages of the Duchy of Württemberg in the last quarter of the 18th century.®® 
Barbara Grubenmann, originally from a family of doctors in the canton of 
Appenzell, Switzerland, proclaimed her divine revelations in the company of a 
group of like-minded people in the Appenzell region right up to her arrest and 
imprisonment. After her escape from the prison at Lindau in 1789, she turned 
for help to the well-known Pietist pastor Johann Caspar Lavater in Zürich. 
There she met three separatists from Wiirttemberg, members of the Huber 
family from the village of Rottenacker in Blaubeuren, Upper Swabia. They took 
her in, and she remained active in separatist circles. 

As far as the distribution and shape of Pietist conventicles are concerned, an 
analysis of diaries, autobiographies, biographies, correspondence, and court 
records reveals a picture of surprising variety. There were conventicles both 
with and without the participation of pastors. Sometimes the roles of pastor 
and pupil were clearly defined, characterized by differences in education and 
rank. Some conventicles were simply reading groups, while others cultivated 
spontaneous confessions. Numerically speaking, church Pietism certainly 
made the strongest contribution to the reform movement; the new forms of 
sociability came into being within this wing, as long as it was socially tolerable. 
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In Stuttgart, for example, Pietist circles emerged, such as one which included 
the deacon Rieger, the garrison preacher Moser, privy councilor von 
Seckendorff, the wealthy businessman Lotter, Mrs. Gundert, the widow Storr, 
and the deacon Dann.® Devotional meetings attended by the Pietist middle- 
class could also be meeting places of the socially exclusive group of academics 
and state officials. In rural communities, conventicles were often led by the 
pastors and focused on teaching the Bible. The position of the country pastor 
Friedrich Siiskind is revealing. He reported to his colleagues that upon assum- 
ing the pastorate in March 1768, he found that the congregation had already 
been having devotional meetings. Siiskind decided to hold devotional meet- 
ings on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. Approximately sixty persons were 
in attendance. He read Paul’s letter to the Romans with them; his main goal 
was to bring the word of God closer to them, as the members of the congrega- 
tion were “still very weak.”?® For pastor Süskind, the meetings were an 
opportunity for Pietist catechism; they were not a brotherly meeting of awak- 
ened souls. 

As was the case in other territories, the government of Wiirttemberg passed 
an edict in 1743 defining how conventicles were to be held. A maximum of fif- 
teen people were allowed to attend, and the gathering was to be supervised by 
the pastor. Wives needed the consent of their husbands, and husbands should 
not participate without their wives’ permission. Men and women should meet 
separately, insofar as it was possible. The meetings should preferably take place 
on Sunday, but not after sundown. Only the Bible and other devotional books 
should be read, and the interpretation of the texts was reserved exclusively for 
the pastor. It was strictly forbidden to share the condition of one’s soul or to 
criticize one’s neighbour or the authorities.?! Considering the many restric- 
tions, it is likely that the Pietist pastor wrote his reports to the church authori- 
ties so as to conform to the restrictions. In actual fact, the restrictions were 
seldom observed exactly. 

Few Pietist pastors had as large a number of people attending conventicles 
from all estates and social classes as Philipp Matthäus Hahn in Württemberg. 
In his parish in Kornwestheim, he began holding a conventicle in 1770 in the 
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home of two elderly female Pietists. More women soon joined and Hahn 
moved the conventicle into the parsonage.?? The number of attendees became 
so large over the years that the conventicle had to be divided into several 
groups, in order to meet the restriction of 15 members. The separate meetings 
of men and women were finally also subdivided according to criteria of prop- 
erty ownership and social status, and Hahn was only able to personally lead 
the groups on a rotating basis. Consequently, two persons from each group 
were appointed leaders of their group. 


The Pietist Movement as a Network 


Taken overall, the Pietist reform movement can be described as a network in 
which individuals and groups of various orientations exchanged informa- 
tion and mutually influenced one another over broad distances by means of 
correspondence and visits.9? The early conventicles in central Germany 
attest to the shape of the Pietist movement as a network.?* Educated Pietist 
women were active in correspondence networks. Anna Maria van Schurmann 
(1607-1678) and Antoinette Bourignon (1616-1680) exchanged religious 
correspondence with women and men, both inside and outside of the 
Netherlands, and were actively involved in various European religious net- 
works. Both women’s writings circulated among the Pietists in Frankfurt, 
and both women corresponded with the Pietists in Frankfurt, male and 
female. Anna Maria van Schurmann corresponded concerning theological 
questions with Johann Jakob Schiitz and Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, 
before her marriage. The two women, van Schurmann and Bourignon, were 
religious leaders who were integrated into an inter-denominational European 
network through their conversations, correspondence, and writings. Both 
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Spirituelle Erfahrungen - Religiöse Traditionen, (Literatur — Kultur — Geschlecht: Große 
Reihe) 43, eds. Ruth Albrecht, Annette Bühler-Dietrich, Florentine Strzelczyk (Cologne, 
2008), Pp. 217-234. 
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had considerable influence on Lutheran Pietism by way of their involvement 
in this network.95 

Henriette Catharina von Gersdorff was introduced to Pietist devotion and 
theology by Philipp Jakob Spener. She, her husband, and father were friends 
with Spener during his tenure as senior court preacher in Dresden, from 1686 
to 1691. She later became connected with August Hermann Francke in Halle. 
Von Gersdorff played an active part in the development of Halle Pietism in her 
role as patron and correspondent with Francke. She campaigned among the 
nobility of Saxony for the Gynäceum in Halle, an educational institution for 
girls of higher estates. She was well known at the Court of Saxony through her 
father, husband, and brother Otto Heinrich von Friesen, who was the chancel- 
lor of August the Strong. She used her presence in Dresden at the court of the 
electoral prince to introduce the princesses to Pietism. Thanks to her, Princess 
Anna Sophia, nee Princess of Denmark (1647-1717), became interested in Halle 
Pietism. Her successor, Princess Christine Eberhardine, née Duchess von 
Brandenburg-Bayreuth (1671-1727), financed six female pupils at the Halle 
Gynäceum due to von Gersdorff’s influence. Pietist foreign missions, which 
began at the beginning of the 18th century, reflected the organizational struc- 
ture of Pietism as a network. A European network of supporters financed and 
promoted the missionary activity on a large scale.9” Since the early 18th cen- 
tury, the Pietist network became more and more closely linked by means of 
newly emerging media such as periodicals, books, and other publications. 
Financial support for schools and missionary activities proved to be the means 
by which the kingdom of God was to be spread. The challenge is for Pietist 
historiography to see Pietism as a network and to present it as such. 


95 Mirjam de Baar, “Internationale und interkonfessionelle Netzwerke. Zur frühen lutherisch 
pietistischen Rezeption von Anna Maria van Schurmann und Antoinette Bourignon,” in 
Gendering Tradition. Erinnerungskultur und Geschlecht im Pietismus, eds. Ulrike Gleixner, 
Erika Hebeisen (Korb, 2007), pp. 85-105. 

96 Witt, Bekehrung, p. 158. 

97 Ulrike Gleixner, “Remapping the World: The Vision of a Protestant Empire in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ in Migration and Religion, ed. Barbara Becker-Cantarino. Series: 
Chloe, Beihefte zum Daphnis Bd. 46 (2012), pp. 77-90; Ulrike Gleixner, “Mäzeninnen im 
Reich Gottes. Frauen hohen Standes im Netzwerk der protestantischen Indienmission im 
18. Jahrhundert,” L'Homme. Geschlechtergeschichte global, 23 (2012), 13-31. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Pietism and Politics in Prussia and Beyond 
Benjamin Marschke 
Introduction 


Scholarly recognition of the reciprocal influence of Pietism and Prussia upon 
one another hardly means that our understanding of their histories is com- 
plete, as some have suggested.! On the contrary, there are many areas of Pietism 
studies and of Prussian history which remain either unexplored or are overdue 
for revision.? 


Definitions/Parameters 
The present chapter focuses on the “classical period” of Halle Pietism, between 
the arrival of Philipp Jakob Spener and August Hermann Francke in Prussia 
in the early 1690s and the disintegration of Francke’s network in the 
17308. Rather than delving into the ongoing debates about how to define 
Pietism,* the chapter understands “Halle Pietism” as August Hermann 


1 See Mack Walker’s ill-informed claim that “There can be little hope for new discoveries in the 
materials surrounding the problem.’ Mack Walker, Review of Richard L. Gawthrop, Pietism 
and the Making of Eighteenth-Century Prussia in The Journal of Interdisciplinary History 26:2 
(1995), 308-310, here 308. See also Thomas Bach’s claim that “Historians have told the story of 
Spener’s and Francke’s relationship with the Hohenzollern dynasty in detail.” Thomas Bach, 
“Throne and Altar: Halle Pietism and the Hohenzollerns: A Contribution to the History of 
Church-State Relations in Eighteenth-Century Brandenburg-Prussia” (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
History, Syracuse University, 2005), 24. 

2 Regarding Pietism, see Martin Gierl, “Im Netz der Theologen—Die Wiedergeburt 
der Geschichte findet nicht statt. Von Pietismusforschung, protestantischer Identität und 
historischer Ethik 2003/04,’ Zeitschrift für Historsche Forschung 32/3 (2005): 463-487. 
Regarding Prussia, see Marschke, “New Perspectives in Eighteenth-Century Prussian History 
(Introductory Essay), in “New Perspectives in Eighteenth-Century History” (Forum), edited 
by Mary Lindemann (H-German, 2010) http://www.h-net.org/~german/. 

3 Spener, 1635-1705; Francke, 1663-1727. Regarding the periodization of Pietism, see Hartmut 
Lehmann, “Religiöse Bewegungen im Zeitalter der Säkularisierung,’ in Lehmann, Religiöse 
Erweckung in gottferner Zeit (Göttingen, 2010), pp. 7-20, here 12-15. 

4 Regarding the debate between Johannes Wallmann and Hartmut Lehmann, see the list of 
polemics cited in Lehmann’s brief summary, “Pietism Research at a Crossroads,” in Lehmann, 
Religiöse Erweckung in gottferner Zeit, pp. 144-153, here 149-150. 
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Francke’s network, which functioned as an extended court faction and a 
patronage system.? The chapter examines this network of individuals and the 
motivations that held them together: religious conviction, personal loyalty, 
political affiliation, ideological principle, kinship affiliation, careerism, etc.® 
Halle Pietism was a group whose membership and status were constantly in 
flux.” Beyond the charismatic leadership of Francke, one can differentiate 
Halle Pietism from Pietism in general by its academic legitimacy, its special 
emphasis on the training of clergymen, and its activism, including, but not 
limited to economic activities.® 

“Prussia” is as difficult to define as “Pietism.” It is anachronistic to think of 
the territories united by the personal rule of the Hohenzollerns as one unified 
state. Instead one should understand that Prussia in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was a conglomerate of many territories with overlapping 
jurisdictions and idiosyncratic local governments. It was not an absolute mon- 
archy in the traditional sense—suffice to say the same objections and stipula- 
tions attached to the term “absolutism” elsewhere can be applied to Prussia.’ 
Moreover, when viewed in its entirety, Prussia was not even a monarchy in the 
literal sense of the word, because each Hohenzollern ruler was in fact many 


5 See Marschke, Absolutely Pietist: Patronage, Factionalism, and State-Building in the Early 
Eighteenth-Century Prussian Army Chaplaincy (Tübingen, 2005), p. 16. This is in line with 
other non-theological/ideological definitions, like Bach’s. Bach, “Throne and Altar: Halle 
Pietism and the Hohenzollerns,’ pp. 26-28. Regarding factions and patronage networks, see 
Marschke, Absolutely Pietist, pp. 120-121, 159-161; and Marschke, “Halle Pietism and the 
Prussian State: Infiltration, Dissent, and Subversion,” in Pietism in Germany and North 
America, 1680-1820, edited by Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, and James Van Horn 
Melton (Aldershot, 2009), pp. 217-228, here 218-223. 

6 See Gierl, “Im Netz der Theologen,’ pp. 485-486. 

7 On the problem of Halle Pietist identity, see Marschke, “Wir Halenser:’ The Understanding 
of Insiders and Outsiders Among Halle Pietists in Prussia Under King Frederick William I 
(1713-1740), in Pietism and Community in Europe and North America, 1650-1850, edited by 
Jonathan Strom (Leiden, 2010), pp. 81-93. 

8 Several scholars have used the term “Prussian Pietism” instead of “Halle Pietism.” While call- 
ing it “Prussian Pietism” is perhaps useful for emphasizing the dependency and intertwining 
of Halle Pietism with the Prussian state and monarchy, this term does not seem to have 
gained traction. See Peter Schicketanz, “Pietismus in Berlin-Brandenburg. Versuch eines 
Forschungsberichtes,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 13 (1988), 115-134, here u5; and Richard L. 
Gawthrop, Pietism and the Making of Eighteenth-Century Prussia (Cambridge, 1993). 

g For a summary of the debates regarding “absolutism” see Ronald G. Asch and Heinz 
Duchhardt, eds., Der Absolutismus, ein Mythos? Strukturwandel monarchischer Herrschaft in 
West- und Mitteleuropa (ca. 1550-1700) (Cologne, 1996); and Dagmar Freist, Absolutismus 
(Darmstadt, 2008). 
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different rulers over many different territories at once. The fact they shared a 
ruler did not mean they were politically united. 

Finally, this chapter regards “the state” not as an actor or player, but rather as 
a stage or arena.!° Personal rulers, individual officials, patronage networks, and 
factions were all active in the state, but none are synonymous with the state. 
The state was not the same as the monarchy, the Hohenzollern dynasty, or any 
individual ruler. Indeed, the greatest resistance to a ruler typically came from 
within the state. It was often people who held state positions who diverted, 
delayed, and confounded the will of the ruler, and this resistance was usually 
presented through the mechanisms of the state, and quite often in the name of 
the ruler. It is therefore inaccurate to assign agency to the state; one should 
instead focus on the actions of people within the state, considering their moti- 
vations and ambitions. It is also wrong to discuss “Pietism” and “the state” as 
different entities, whether opposing each other or cooperating." Pietism was 
intertwined and amalgamated with the state; Pietist sympathizers were state 
officials, and Pietists held positions in the state. Pietists established their legiti- 
macy with the mantle of the state’s authority, and pursued their reform agenda 
by encouraging the state to issue and enforce edicts. Pietists created, monopo- 
lized, and distributed state positions as patronage to their Pietist clients. And 
Pietists formed and expanded the state to suit their own agenda, in order to 
expand their influence and patronage. In Prussia, ultimately, Pietism was the 
state. 


Historiography and Literature Review 


Before Hinrichs and Deppermann 
When theologian Albrecht Ritschl’s three-volume Geschichte des Pietismus 
appeared in the 1880s, it was not only the first modern scholarly history of 
Pietism, but also established the modern notion of “Pietism.”!2 Ritschl viewed 
Pietism skeptically, even negatively, and purposefully moved Pietism studies 


10  Marschke, Absolutely Pietist, pp. 16-18; and Marschke, “Halle Pietism and the Prussian 
State,” p. 228. 

11 See, for example, both Klaus Deppermann, “Pietismus und moderner Staat,’ in Pietismus 
und moderne Welt, edited by Kurt Aland (Witten, 1974), pp. 75-98; and Hartmut Lehmann’s 
comments on Deppermann’s article, Lehmann, review of Pietismus und moderne Welt, 
edited by Kurt Aland, in Pietismus und Neuzeit 2 (1975), 147-157, here 150-151. 

12 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus. 3 vols. (Bonn, 1880-1886; reprint, Berlin, 1966). 
Ritschl was the one of the first to subsume reforms in Dutch Calvinism, the Moravian 
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away from the hagiographic works which had come from within the Pietist 
tradition.’ Ritschl portrayed Pietism as reactionary, otherworldly (welt- 
flüchtig), and anti-culture.!* In Ritschl’s view, Pietism was a danger to genuine 
Lutheranism, because it sought to re-introduce Catholic forms of piety and 
mysticism.) Ritschl therefore sought to “free the Reformation from Pietism.”!6 
In the 1930s Koppel S. Pinson still regarded Ritschl’s work as the best secondary 
source regarding Pietism, and Hartmut Lehmann credits Ritschl’s work with 
having had a near monopoly on the history of Pietism for over a century.!” 

At the turn of the twentieth century, Ritschl’s theological dismissal of 
Pietism was buttressed by Ernst Troeltsch’s condemnation of Pietism as 
socially and politically conservative.!® Troeltsch compared Pietism with the 
English Puritan and Dutch Calvinist reform movements.!? However, the analo- 
gous movements in England and the Netherlands had broad bourgeois social 
bases, rejected absolutism, and were socially and politically active.*° Pietism, 
on the other hand, was at heart a mere “sect” whose social base con- 
sisted almost solely of theologians and the nobility. It tended to be 
“self-exhausting” and “tame,” and was generally disinterested in social and 


Brethren, and the various separatists under the rubric of “Pietism.” Regarding the work 
and influence of Ritschl (1822-1889), see Hartmut Lehmann, “Einfiihrung,” in Geschichte 
des Pietismus, Band 4, Glaubenswelt und Lebenswelten, edited by Hartmut Lehmann 
(Göttingen, 2004), pp. 1-18, here 3; and Hartmut Lehmann, “Albrecht Ritschls Geschichte 
des Pietismus: Zur Entstehung und zur Konzeption eines historiographischen 
Jahrhundertwerks, in Religiöse Erweckung in gottferner Zeit, pp. 101-119. 

13 Lehmann, “Albrecht Ritschls Geschichte des Pietismus,’ p. 112. See, for example, the works 
of Gustav Kramer (1806-1888), Director of the Franckesche Stiftungen, 1853-1878: Kramer, 
August Hermann Francke: Ein Lebensbild. 2 vols. (Halle, 1880-1882; reprint Hildesheim, 
2004). 

14 Hartmut Lehmann, “Der Pietismus in Alten Reich,’ Historische Zeitschrift 214 (1972), 
58-95, here 60; and Lehmann, “Einführung,” in Geschichte des Pietismus, p. 3. 

15 Lehmann, “Albrecht Ritschls Geschichte des Pietismus,’ pp. 103, 117. 

16 Lehmann, “Albrecht Ritschls Geschichte des Pietismus,” p. 114. 

17 Koppel S. Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism (New York, 1934; 
reprint, New York, 1968); and Lehmann, “Albrecht Ritschls Geschichte des Pietismus,’ 
p. 101. 

18 Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften, Band 1, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen. (Tübingen, 1922; reprint Aalen, 1977), pp. 827-831. Troeltsch’s work originally 
appeared in serial in Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 26-30 (1908-1910). 

19 Lehmann, “Pietism in the World of Transatlantic Religious Revivals,’ in Religiöse 
Erweckung in gottferner Zeit, pp. 21-30, here 24; and Lehmann, “Pietism Research at a 
Crossroads,’ p. 145. 

20 Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren, pp. 828, 831. 
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political reform.?! According to Troeltsch, Pietism, following the Lutheran tra- 
dition, readily accepted the social and political order as it was at the time. 
Rather than seeking real social or political change, Pietism sought out connec- 
tions with secular authorities who, not surprisingly, embraced Pietism. To the 
extent that it was active, it tended to focus on relatively inconsequential, apo- 
litical matters, such as administering charity and pursuing local and overseas 
missions. Pietism’s lasting legacy was provision of loyal and subordinate civil 
servants to the authorities.?? 

At the same time, other scholars viewed seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury Pietism as a force for modernization, for better or worse. Max Weber 
viewed Pietism’s asceticism and work ethic as a prerequisite for modern capi- 
talism.23 For Weber, Pietism and Puritanism were both examples of the 
“Protestant ethic,” and in this sense Pietism was part of a larger, progressive 
movement.?* 

Later scholars also portrayed Pietism as having modernizing tendencies, but 
given the German calamities of the twentieth-century, they cast these in a neg- 
ative light. In the 1930s Pinson traced the roots of German hyper-nationalism 
back to Pietism’s mysticism, emotionalism, egalitarianism, and sense of exclu- 
sivity. “Pietism brought into eighteenth-century Germany an emotionalism 
and enthusiasm which were hitherto lacking. This provided the emotional 
basis for subsequent nationalism.”?? In Pinson’s analysis, the Enlightenment 
deflected Pietist enthusiasm away from religion to nationalism. Hence, nation- 
alism became a kind of secular religion for “enlightened Pietists,” and religious 
debate was replaced with discussions of the problems of German nationality.?® 
In this way, the seeds of virulent German nationalism were unintentionally 


21 Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren, pp. 827-831, quoted 828. 

22 Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren, pp. 827-831. See also Lehmann, “Der Pietismus in Alten Reich,” 
pp. 62-63. 

23 See Lehmann, “Einführung,’ in Geschichte des Pietismus, 4; Hartmut Lehmann, “Max 
Webers Pietismusinterpretation,” in Max Weber’s “Protestantische Ethik” (Göttingen, 
1996), pp. 50-65; and Richard L. Gawthrop, “Lutheran Pietism and the Weber Thesis,” 
German Studies Review 12, no. 2 (1989), 237-247. 

24 Lehmann, “Pietism Research at a Crossroads,” p. 145. In the same context as Weber, Oswald 
Spengler viewed Pietism in Prussia as a precursor of socialism. See Hartmut Lehmann, 
“Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,’ Pietismus und Neuzeit 32 
(2006), 17-36, here 34. 

25 Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism, pp. 25-26. On Pinson, see 
Lehmann, “Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,” passim. 

26 Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism, pp. 26-27, 29. 
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planted by the Pietists: Philipp Jakob Spener led to Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
who led to Adolf Hitler.2” 


The Hinrichs-Deppermann Thesis 

This was the state of Pietism scholarship when Carl Hinrichs and Klaus 
Deppermann set out to rehabilitate Pietism.?® Hinrichs and Deppermann’s 
works became the new standard regarding Pietism and Prussia and established 
a new overarching master narrative, so that one can speak of the “Hinrichs- 
Deppermann thesis.””9 It is useful to understand these important works in the 
context of their careers. 

Carl Hinrichs was an archivist at the Preußisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv in 
Berlin in the 1930s and later became a historian of Prussia.?° Following on the 
works of Max Weber and Otto Spengler, Hinrichs researched economic policy 


27 Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism, p. 12. Pinson repeated this 
thesis in his handbook of German history, published after World War II. See Lehmann, 
“Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,’ 26; and Koppel S. Pinson, 
Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization (New York, 1954). Gerhard Kaiser’s work 
explicitly built on that of Pinson, using the same “seed” analogy, and his conclusions are 
basically the same. See Kaiser, Pietismus und Patriotismus im literarischen Deutschland. 
Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Säkularisation (Wiesbaden, 1961). 

28 Though at the turn of the century others, such as Carl Mirbt and Horst Stephan, had 
attempted to revise Ritschl’s negative portrayal of Pietism, Ritschl’s analysis continued to 
dominate the field. See Lehmann, “Pietism Research at a Crossroads,” p. 145. It was also in 
the early twentieth century that the works of the Lutheran clergyman Theodor Wotschke 
(1871-1939) and the historian Wilhelm Stolze (1876-1936) appeared. Both focused on the 
nuts-and-bolts of the relationship between Frederick William I and Pietism. See their 
works, cited below. 

29 Itis no coincidence that Deppermann and Hinrichs’ studies (and conclusions) are so 
compatible with each other—they worked together collaboratively. Says Deppermann: 
“Den Ausgangspunkt meiner Studien bildete die Biographie Friedrich Wilhelms I von 
Professor Dr. Carl Hinrichs (Freie Universität Berlin). Ihm verdanke ich auch die genaue 
Formulierung des Themas meiner Arbeit und zahlreiche helfende Hinweise. 
Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat unter Friedrich II. (L) 
(Göttingen, 1961), p. 4. Deppermann, in turn, had a hand in the posthumous collection of 
Hinrichs’ work on Pietism and Prussia. Hinrichs’ widow credits Deppermann: “...Herrn 
Dr. Deppermann, der mit Rat und Tat zur Vollendung des Werkes beitrug.’ Carl Hinrichs, 
Preußentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preußen als religiös-soziale 
Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971), p. xii. 

30 The Preufsisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv is today the Geheimes Staatsarchiv—Preufsischer 
Kulturbesitz. Regarding Hinrichs (1900-1962), see Lehmann, “Die Geschichte des 
Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,” passim. 
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in Prussia and the wool industry under King Frederick William I in particular.®! 
Hinrichs then began a biographical study of Frederick William, which in turn 
led him to the influence of Pietism on the culture of eighteenth-century 
Prussia.3? In the meantime, Hinrichs joined the NSDAP in 1933, but in 1938 he 
was found to be “politically unreliable” and was demoted to an archivist posi- 
tion in Königsberg.?? There Hinrichs rehabilitated himself—by ingratiating 
himself with the right-wing faculty at the university there and publishing Nazi 
propaganda.?* In 1944 Hinrichs was appointed an extraordinary professor at 
the university in Halle. When the war ended the Soviets summarily dismissed 
most of the university faculty who had been members of the Nazi party, but 


31 See Hinrichs’ habilitation treatise: Die Wollindustrie in Preussen unter Friedrich Wilhelm I.: 
Darstellung mit Aktenbeilagen (Acta Borrusica 2:5) (Berlin, 1933). 

32 Hinrichs completed only the first volume of his biography of Frederick William I, which 
covered only Frederick William as crown prince. Hinrichs, Friedrich Wilhelm L, König in 
Preußen: Eine Biographie. Jugend und Auffstieg (Hamburg, 1941). Hinrichs later followed 
up the first volume with two article length pieces on Frederick William's succession. 
Hinrichs, “Der Regierungsantritt Friedrich Wilhelms I.,” Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte Mittel- 
und Ostdeutschlands 5 (1956), 183-225; reprinted in Hinrichs, Preussen als historisches 
Problem, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, edited by Gerhard Oestreich (Berlin, 1964), pp. 
91-137; and Hinrichs, “Die preußische Zentralverwaltung in den Anfängen Friedrich 
Wilhelms 1.” in Forschungen zu Staat und Verfassung, edited by Richard Dietrich and 
Gerhard Oestreich (Berlin, 1958), pp. 247-267; reprinted in Preussen als historisches 
Problem, pp. 138-160. 

33 I point this out not to vilify Hinrichs, but to problematize his stance towards state power 
and authority. Hinrichs joined the NSDAP on ı May 1933 as party member 2637372. See the 
files on Hinrichs at the Berlin Document Center. Regarding his “political unreliability,’ see 
Hinrichs’ personnel file in the Universität Archiv Halle (UAH), Personal 568 (Hinrichs). 

34 Both Gerhard Oestreich and Hartmut Lehmann’s brief biographies of Hinrichs are incom- 
plete in this regard. Lehmann, “Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als 
Aufgabe and Oestreich, “Einleitung,” Preussen als historisches Problem, pp. 1-12. 
Regarding the History faculty at the University in Königsberg, see Ingo Haar, Historiker in 
Nationalsozialismus: deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft und der “Volkstumskampf” im Osten 
(Göttingen, 2000; 2nd edition 2002). See Hinrichs’ racially-deterministic analysis of the 
Hohenzollern rulers’ character traits, “Das Ahnenerbe Friedrich Wilhelms I. Ein histo- 
risch-erbbiologischer Versuch,’ Forschungen zur brandenburgischen und preußischen 
Geschichte 50 (1938); reprinted in Preussen als historisches Problem, pp. 73-90. See also 
Hinrichs’ collection of documents from the reign of King Frederick II, Hinrichs, ed., Der 
allgegenwärtige König: Friedrich der Große im Kabinett und auf Inspektionsreisen; nach 
teils unveröffentlichen Quellen (Berlin, 1940). Hinrichs favorably compares Adolf Hitler 
with Frederick II in the introduction (page 4), and Reichsmarschall Hermann Göring 
wrote the foreward. This book is now marketed as Nazi propaganda: www.idc.nl/pdf/356 
_titlelist.pdf. 
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Hinrichs was allowed to stay. Hinrichs made a political bargain: he took a hia- 
tus from his work on Pietism and Prussia and moved over to a special research 
project that was more palatable to the new ideological regime— study of the 
sixteenth-century Reformation and Thomas Müntzer from the perspective of 
the workers movement.? In 1951 Hinrichs fled to West Berlin, where he ulti- 
mately took a professorship at the Free University, and he resumed his work on 
Pietism and Frederick William. Hinrichs was plagued by financial and mental 
health problems in the 1950s, and his work on Prussia and Pietism remained 
incomplete at the time of his death in 1962.36 After his death, Hinrichs’ works 
were collected and published posthumously in two books.?” In the context of 
post-war Germany, Hinrichs was an apologist for eighteenth-century Prussia 
and especially for Frederick William.® 

In the 1950s Klaus Deppermann was a protégé of Hinrichs and a student of 
Gerhard Ritter.? Like his mentors, Deppermann became an apologist for the 
Hohenzollerns.*° He wrote his dissertation on Pietism and the Prussian state 
under Elector/King Frederick II/I, publishing it in 1961.41 Deppermann moved 
on to work on the radical Reformation, though presumably for different rea- 
sons than did Hinrichs. Though Deppermann published a few additional 


35 UAH, Personal 568 (Hinrichs). Special thanks to Holger Zaunstöck (Halle), in general for 
serving as a sounding board regarding Hinrichs’ career and work and in particular for 
pointing out to me the circumstances of this phase of Hinrichs’ career. 

36 Freie Universität, Universitätsarchiv, “Außenamt,’ Signatur “aa I,” “Prof. Carl Hinrichs”; 
“Personalia, Signatur “Akte (gelb) Professor Carl Hinrichs”; and “Personalia,” Signatur “PA 
Prof. Carl Hinrichs, I-V” 

37 Hinrichs, Preussen als historisches Problem; and Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus. 

38 See, for example, Hinrichs, “Preußen als historisches Problem: Zur heutigen 
Auffassung Friedrich Wilhelms I.” unpublished presentation, 1956, printed in 
Preussen als historisches Problem, pp. 15-39. Wolfgang Venohr, an openly aggressive 
conservative who studied with Hinrichs at the Free University in the 1950s, refers to 
him as “der gute alte Professor.” Venohr, Der Soldatenkönig: Revolutionär auf dem 
Thron (Frankfurt/Main, 1988; reprinted as Friedrich Wilhelm I.: Preußens Soldatenkönig, 
Munich, 2001), p. 10. 

39 Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat, 4; and Martin Brecht, 
“Klaus Deppermann,’ Pietismus und Neuzeit (1990), 7-8. Gerhard Ritter was another apol- 
ogist for eighteenth-century Prussia. See Ritter, Frederick the Great: A Historical Profile 
(Berkeley, 1968). 

40 See his portrayal of the Great Elector in Deppermann, “Die politischen Voraussetzungen 
für die Etablierung des Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preußen,’ Pietismus und Neuzeit 12 
(1986), 38-53, here 40, 42. 

41 _ Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat. 
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pieces on Pietism and Prussia, they did not significantly change the Hinrichs- 
Deppermann thesis.* 

The works of Hinrichs and Deppermann reopened and reoriented the 
discussion of Pietism and Prussia.*? Pietism, in their view, was economi- 
cally, socially, and politically forward-looking and modernizing, and con- 
tributed incalculably to the rise of Prussia and to the development of 
modern German society.** The centerpiece of the Hinrichs-Deppermann 
thesis is the “alliance” between Halle Pietism and the Prussian monarchy. 
August Hermann Francke needed state support for his mission— political 
cover, commercial privileges, and patronage—and he received all of these 
in great measure from the Prussian monarchy. In return, Prussian absolut- 
ism needed Pietism to help undermine orthodox Lutheranism and the 
estates, which had resisted central control by the Prussian monarchy. 
Pietism also enabled Prussian absolutism culturally by disciplining Prussian 
subjects; Pietism preached obedience and constancy, helped train loyal 
bureaucrats, and disciplined subordinates. King Frederick William, the 
“Pietist on the Prussian throne,” was personally inclined towards Pietism, 


42  Deppermann, “Pietismus und moderner Staat”; and Deppermann, “Die politischen 
Voraussetzungen für die Etablierung des Pietismus.” 

43 Lehmann, “Der Pietismus in Alten Reich,” pp. 65, 68. F. Ernst Stoeffler’s works on Pietism 
appeared at about the same time: Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (Leiden, 1965); 
and Stoeffler, German Pietism During the Eighteenth Century (Leiden, 1973). Stoeffler’s 
works were not as widely or positively received. Lehmann dismissed the The Rise of 
Evangelical Pietism, saying it “confuses more than it helps.” Lehmann, “Der Pietismus in 
Alten Reich,” p. 67. 

44 See, for example, Deppermann’s conclusion, “Die Bedeutung des Bündnisses zwischen 
dem halleschen Pietismus und dem preußischen Staat,’ in Deppermann, Der hallesche 
Pietismus und der preußische Staat, pp. 172-179. In his works on Halle Pietism, Hinrichs 
drew contrasts between the economic influence of Pietism and Puritanism. Unlike Max 
Weber, and in line with Otto Spengler, Hinrichs saw Pietism and Frederick William’s cam- 
eralism as the forerunners of state socialism. Regarding Hinrichs contra Weber, see 
Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat, pp. 177-178; Lehmann, 
“Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,’ pp. 27-28; and Hinrichs, 
“Pietismus und Frühkapitalismus in Preußen,’ in Preußentum und Pietismus, pp. 301-351. 
Otto Spengler’s work seems to have been the origin of Hinrichs’ formulation: “In England 
beginnt mit dem Puritanismus auch der Kapitalismus, in Deutschland [mit dem 
Pietismus] der Sozialismus.” Hinrichs, Friedrich Wilhelm I, 561. Hinrichs adopted 
Spengler’s formulation without citing him, presumably because citing a noted socialist 
like Spengler during the Third Reich would have been politically problematic. Lehmann, 
“Die Geschichte des Erforschung des Pietismus als Aufgabe,’ p. 34. 
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based on his “bürgerlich-puritanisch” character. It was during his reign (1713- 
1740) that this alliance came to its full fruition.*° 

Hinrichs and Deppermann portrayed a strong and enduring alliance 
between Pietism and the Prussian monarchy, but they differed regarding the 
implications of this relationship for Pietism. In Hinrichs’ view, the close rela- 
tionship of Pietism with the Prussian monarchy co-opted Francke’s universal 
movement and instead made Pietism the state religion of Prussia.4® Hinrichs’ 
view of Pietism thus fell in line with Troeltsch’s portrayal of a lack of autonomy 
in Pietism. Deppermann later rejected this conclusion, and instead argued that 
Pietism’s alliance with the Prussian monarchy saved the movement from sepa- 
ratism, obscurity, and irrelevance. For Deppermann, Pietism was politically 
modern in the sense that it embraced religious tolerance, separation of church 
and state, and human rights.*” 


Impact of Hinrichs and Deppermann 
The Hinrichs-Deppermann thesis quickly became the established master nar- 
rative of the relationship between Halle Pietism and the Prussian monarchy. It 
became common for later scholars to assume that with the works of Hinrichs 
and Deppermann the study of Pietism in Prussia “had reached a certain 


45 Hinrichs describes Frederick William as “bürgerlich-puritanisch” repeatedly. Deppermann 
describes Frederick William as “den Pietist auf dem preußischen Thron,’ Der hallesche 
Pietismus und der preußische Staat, p. 173. Before, based on Ritschl, it had been assumed 
that King Frederick William I was primarily interested in a marriage of convenience with 
the Pietists, and not earnestly spiritually inclined towards Pietism. See Wilhelm Stolze, 
“Friedrich Wilhelm I und der Pietismus,” Jahrbuch für Brandenburgische Kirchengeschichte 
5 (1908), 172-205, here 173. 

46 Hinrichs, “Pietismus und Ständetum,” in Preußentum und Pietismus, pp. 174-300, here 
174-175. 

47 Deppermann, “Pietismus und moderner Staat,’ passim; and Deppermann, “Die poli- 
tischen Voraussetzungen für die Etablierung des Pietismus,” p. 51. Deppermann’s argu- 
ments fall in line with those of Martin Kruse, who argued that Francke’s alliance with the 
Prussia monarchy allowed him to build a Pietist edifice in Halle, rather than a separatist 
enclave, and the support of the Prussian monarchy kept Pietism within the institutional- 
ized church, rather spinning off into separatism. Kruse, “Preussen und der frühe 
Pietismus,’ Jahrbuch für Berlin-Brandenburgische Kirchengeschichte 53 (1981), 9-20, here 
15, 19. Deppermann and Kruse’s counter-factual conclusion—that Pietism would have 
become separatist and irrelevant without the support of the Prussian monarchy—is not 
the same as Stoeffler’s argument that Pietism rode the Prussian monarchy’s coattails to 
hegemony within Lutheranism as Prussia became a great power. Stoeffler, German 
Pietism, p. 39. 
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climax,” and that there was little more to be found through further research.*8 
Indeed, Hinrichs and Deppermann’s conclusions regarding Halle Pietism in 
Prussia became so widely accepted that they threatened to tinge all studies of 
German Pietism.*9 Since the appearance of Hinrichs and Deppermann’s foun- 
dational works a half century ago, they have often been called upon to provide 
the basis for other secondary studies. Hartmut Lehmann and Mary Fulbrook 
based sections of their comparative studies of religion and absolutism on 
Hinrichs and Deppermann’s works. The section on Halle Pietism for the 
Geschichte des Pietismus handbook, written by Martin Brecht, is largely based 
on Deppermann and Hinrichs.°! Other scholars, such as Hannelore Lehmann 
and Peter Schicketanz, have delved deeper into aspects of Pietism in Prussia, 
but have done so in the context of the master narrative established by Hinrichs 
and Deppermann.’? Finally, some scholars have pushed the conclusions of 
Hinrichs and Deppermann further, postulating that Pietism’s disciplining ten- 
dencies made eighteenth-century Prussia the powerful state it would become, 


48 “Mit Carl Hinrichs...hat die Forschung einen gewissen Höhepunkt erreicht. Schicketanz, 
“Pietismus in Berlin-Brandenburg,’ p. 120. Schicketanz followed up this statement imme- 
diately by saying “Der krönende Abschluß steht jedoch aus.” See also footnote 1. 

49 Lehmann, “Der Pietismus in Alten Reich,’ p. 69; Lehmann, “Pietismus und soziale Reform 
in Brandenburg-Preußen,” in Preußen, Europa und das Reich, edited by Oswald Hauser 
(Cologne, 1987), pp. 103-121, here 105, 199; and Lehmann, “Vorüberlegungen zu einer 
Sozialgeschichte des Pietismus im 17./18. Jahrhundert,” Pietismus und Neuzeit 21 (1995), 
69-83, here 76. 

50 Lehmann, Das Zeitalter des Absolutismus: Gottesgnadentum und Kriegsnot (Stuttgart, 
1980), pp. 90-91; and Mary Fulbrook, “From Reform to State Religion: Pietism in Prussia,’ 
chapter in Piety and Politics: Religion and the Rise of Absolutism in England, Wiirttemburg, 
and Prussia (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 153-173. Hartmut Lehmann, who warned of the over- 
application of the Hinrichs-Deppermann thesis (see above), adopted not only Hinrichs’ 
conclusions but also one of Hinrichs’ article titles as his own, and referred to Hinrichs as 
“der große Preußenhistoriker”: Lehmann, “Pietismus und soziale Reform in Brandenburg- 
Preußen,” p. 103. Johannes Wallmann, too, adopted not only Hinrichs’ conclusions but 
also one of Hinrichs’ book titles as his own article title: Wallmann, “Preußentum und 
Pietismus,” in Pietismus-Studien. Gesammelte Aufsätze II (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 362-394. 

51 _ Deppermann had been slated to write the section on Halle Pietism for the Geschichte des 
Pietismus, and when he unexpectedly died, Brecht wrote it. Brecht, “August Hermann 
Francke und der Hallische Pietismus,” in Geschichte des Pietismus, Band 1: Der Pietismus 
vom siebzehnten bis zum frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert, edited by Martin Brecht 
(Göttingen, 1993), Pp. 440-539. 

52 See Hannelore Lehmann’s articles on Pietism in the context of the local history of 
Potsdam and Peter Schicketanz’s works on Carl Hildenbrand Freiherr von Canstein, cited 
below. 
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by training dedicated state servants and creating a self-disciplining 
population.°3 


Beyond Hinrichs-Deppermann 

Despite this seemingly all-encompassing picture of the relationship of Pietism 
with the Prussian monarchy, there are some problems with the Hinrichs- 
Deppermann thesis, especially with the works of Carl Hinrichs. Given the state of 
Pietism studies at the time, Hinrichs’ priority was to recast the significance 
of Pietism in a new light, not to present an accurate history of the relationship of 
Pietism with the Prussian monarchy.°* Hinrichs neglected, or omitted, three 
important aspects. First, in his portrayal of Frederick William as biirgerlich-puri- 
tanisch, Hinrichs disregarded the Prussian king’s rowdiness and the incompatibil- 
ity of his lifestyle and character with Pietism. As an expert on Frederick William, 
Hinrichs could hardly have been unaware of this aspect of his character, but it 
appears nowhere in any of his works. Second, Hinrichs covered over Frederick 
William's attachment to Unionspolitik, and the Pietists’ resistance to it. Uniting 
the Protestant confessions was Frederick Williams first priority in terms of reli- 
gious policy-making, but Hinrichs never mentioned it.5> Finally, Hinrichs 
obscured Frederick William’s turning away from the Pietists after August Hermann 
Francke’s death in 1727. Hinrichs implied that the Prussian monarchy’s alliance 
with Pietism remained until the succession of Frederick II (the Great) in 1740. 


Pietism and Prussia before c. 1691/92 


Pietism before 1692 
Before moving to Berlin, Philipp Jakob Spener had been court preacher for the 
Electors of Saxony. As such he had held one of the highest clerical positions in 


53 See Philip S. Gorski, “The Protestant Ethic Revisited: Disciplinary Revolution and State 
Formation in Holland and Prussia,” The American Journal of Sociology 99/2 (1993), 265- 
316, here 301; and Gawthrop, Pietism and the Making of Eighteenth-Century Prussia, 
passim. 

54  Marschke, “Halle Pietism and the Prussian State,” passim. 

55 Regarding the union, see Marschke, “Mish-Mash with the Enemy: Identity, Politics, Power, 
and the Threat of Forced Conversion in Frederick William I’s Prussia,” in David M. Luebke, 
Jared Poley, and Daniel C. Ryan, eds., Conversion and the Politics of Religion in Early 
Modern Germany (New York, 2012). Deppermann points to the Unionspolitik as a point of 
friction between the Pietists and the Prussian monarchy, see Deppermann, Der hallesche 
Pietismus und der preußische Staat, p. 173. 
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Lutheran Germany.?® Spener was famous across Germany for his published 
sermons and as the leader of the Pietist movement,°’ and was arguably the 
single most influential theologian in Germany.®® From this position, Spener 
moved to Berlin in 1691. 

Before moving to Halle in 1692, August Hermann Francke had been a con- 
troversial and unbending clergyman and theologian in Leipzig and Erfurt.5? In 
contrast with Spener, who condemned polemics and generally abstained from 
them before coming to Berlin, Francke had been quick to issue polemics and 
public appeals and also quick to seek help from protectors in high positions.©° 
Indeed, the young Francke needed enemies and needed to be persecuted to 
feel that his Christianity was genuine.® 

Francke’s move to Halle largely resulted from Spener’s arrival in Berlin. 
Francke was banished from Erfurt in September 1691, and came to stay with 
Spener in Berlin in November-December of the same year.®* At this point, 
Francke was introduced to several high ranking officials in the royal govern- 
ment: Veit Ludwig von Seckendorff, Eberhard Christoph Balthasar von 
Danckelmann, Daniel Ludolf von Danckelmann, and others.®? Spener used his 
contacts in Berlin to have Francke appointed to the pastorate in Glaucha, out- 
side Halle.6* Francke went to Halle in January 1692.6° 


Prussia, Magdeburg, and Halle before 1692 
Religion in Prussia was a complicated matter. On the one hand, Prussia was 
famously open to Protestant refugees. Most famously, the Great Elector issued 
the Edict of Potsdam in 1685, welcoming French Huguenot refugees inresponse 


56 Martin Schmidt, “Der Beitrag der evangelischen Kirchengeschichte zum Aufstieg Berlins,” 
Jahrbuch für die Geschichte Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands 20 (1971), 69-88, here 78. 

57 Kruse, “Preussen und der frühe Pietismus,” p. 10. 

58 Schmidt, “Der Beitrag der evangelischen Kirchengeschichte zum Aufstieg Berlins,’ 78-79; 
and Johannes Wallmann, “Philipp Jakob Spener in Berlin 1691-1705,” Zeitschrift für 
Theologie und Kirche 84 (1987), 58-85, here 63. 

59 See Brecht, “August Hermann Francke und der Hallische Pietismus,” pp. 441-452. 

60 Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 2: 268-269, 271-272. 

61 Brecht, “August Hermann Francke und der Hallische Pietismus,” p. 443. 

62 _Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat, 64; Brecht, “August 
Hermann Francke und der Hallische Pietismus,’ p. 452. 

63 _ Seckendorf, 1626-1692; E.C.B. von Danckelmann, 1643-1722; and D.L. von Danckelmann, 
1648-1709. Deppermann, Der hallesche Pietismus und der preußische Staat, p. 67. 

64 Kruse, “Preussen und der frühe Pietismus,’ p. 9; and Schmidt “Der Beitrag der evange- 
lischen Kirchengeschichte zum Aufstieg Berlins,’ p. 79. 

65 Brecht, “August Hermann Francke und der Hallische Pietismus,” p. 456. 
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to Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which had guaranteed the 
Huguenots religious tolerance in France. On the other hand, Prussia was a con- 
fessionally divided territory. The overwhelming majority of the population— 
including most of the local elites—were Lutherans; only a sliver of the 
population—basically the monarchy and their officials—were Calvinists.®° 
The Hohenzollerns and their Calvinist hangers-on made repeated attempts to 
marginalize the Lutherans and Lutheranism in Prussia, not least of all through 
an irenicist union of the two Protestant confessions. In the meantime, Lutheran 
polemics against Calvinists were banned in the name of tolerance.®” 

The Duchy of Magdeburg, including Halle, had fallen to the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns in 1680. Magdeburg had largely been destroyed and depopu- 
lated during the Thirty Years War, and the economy had failed to recover by the 
time that Prussian rule was instituted.® Politically, the Duchy had long experi- 
enced relative independence and little central authority, and was regarded as 
an “Adelsrepublik” which resisted central authority under the Hohenzollerns.® 
Religiously, the Duchy of Magdeburg was staunchly Lutheran and anti-Calvin- 
ist, and Calvinists had had no civil rights before the Prussian takeover in 1680.70 
In this context, the Prussian monarchy sought to establish a university in Halle. 
In 1680, a Ritterakadamie was founded in Halle as a forerunner, and in 1694 the 
Friedrichs-Universität was founded in Halle. The Hohenzollerns wanted to 
establish a Prussian Lutheran university within the Holy Roman Empire, to 
bolster their claim to lead the imperial corpus evangelicorum.” 

Spener’s invitation to Berlin was also a result of Prussia’s ambitions to 
become the preeminent Protestant power in Germany. The courtiers who 
invited Spener—Seckendorff and the Danckelmann brothers—wanted him 
for his intellectual “star power.””? It certainly did not hurt that Spener was also 
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well-known as a scholar of heraldry and aristocratic genealogy.’? Indeed, 
Spener’s appointment was part of a much larger adornment of Berlin under 
Frederick III/I, who strove to establish Berlin as a cultural and intellectual 
center.”4 


Pietism and Prussia, c. 1692-1704/05 


Brief Honeymoon in Berlin 
Spener was received in Berlin in 1691 with the pomp and ceremony befitting a 
dignitary.”> Nonetheless, the move to Berlin was a big step down for Spener.’6 
Spener’s position in Berlin was significantly less prestigious than his position 
in Dresden had been, and he was the most junior member of the Berlin 
consistory.’? 

Spener seems to have been a disappointment to those who brought him to 
Berlin.78 Spener was uninvolved with the monarchy’s self-representation in 
the royal court, and indeed most of the courtiers did not find Spener appeal- 
ing; he did not win many allies at court.’? By the time he arrived in Berlin, the 
elderly Spener’s most productive days were behind him.8° Indeed, Spener 
seems to have been rather unambitious: “God has placed me here in a church 
in which, at my age, I can enjoy a certain measure of rest.”®! Spener failed to 
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produce any new scholarship in Berlin, and instead focused on editing his writ- 
ings for posterity.®? In 1700, when the new royal academy of sciences was estab- 
lished, Spener was not invited to join.8? In 1703, when a committee was formed 
regarding a union of the two Protestant confessions (see below), Spener 
demurred. The same year he requested that he be excused from consistory 
meetings, in which he often fell asleep.* 

Spener was eclipsed in preaching and ministering by his protégé, Johann 
Kaspar Schade.®° Schade was clearly more energetic and less compromis- 
ing, and Spener was uninterested in ministering to a congregation.®® 
Spener did not hold a conventicle in his home, but he allowed Schade to do 
so.87 Schade seems to have been a much more inspiring preacher, and 
Spener ceased publishing his weekly sermons and instead focused on pub- 
lishing Leichenpredigten.®® 

During his time in Berlin, Spener’s greatest contribution to the Pietist move- 
ment seems to have been as a supervisor and as a broker of patronage.®? 
Spener’s prayer group met weekly to strategize, and by the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century, Spener’s network dominated the religious life in Berlin.9° 
Spener lost several important contacts in the royal government in the 1690s, 
but he could still count on the support of several key figures. Viet Ludwig von 
Seckendorff became chancellor of the new university in Halle in 1692, but then 
died the same year. Eberhard von Danckelmann was premier minister for 
Frederick II/I, and in a position to help Spener immeasurably.% Though 
Danckelmann was ousted and imprisoned in 1697, his successor, Paul von 
Fuchs, was inclined towards Pietism and supported Spener.?? Fuchs had osten- 
sibly converted to Calvinism, but he employed Pietists like Johann Porst on his 
estate.93 Moreover, Fuchs backed the Pietists at court and as the head of the 
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Geistliche Abteilung and the Berlin consistory.?* Danckelmann’s brother, Daniel 
Ludolf, remained the Oberkurator of the university in Halle.”® 

Spener, for his part, was willing to accommodate the elites who could help 
him and his protégés. He seems to have held his tongue regarding criticisms of 
inappropriate lifestyles. Spener also backed away from his earlier insistence 
upon the independence of the church, and instead utilized the power and 
patronage associated with the state.?® Thus, Spener was able to bring many 
more Pietists into Prussia—among those that he brought were August 
Hermann Francke, Joachim Justus Breithaupt, and Paul Anton, who all joined 
the faculty in Halle.?” 


Pietism’s Attractiveness to the Prussian Monarchy 
The appeal of Pietism to the Hohenzollerns is easily overstated or oversimpli- 
fied—there were many reasons for tolerating, employing, defending, and/or 
supporting the Pietists, and the reasons changed over time. The extent of the 
support also changed over time, and intense support and close cooperation 
were neither constant nor long-lasting. 

The relationship of Pietism and Prussia is best understood as a marriage of con- 
venience.°® Each side was interested in using the other to its own ends. To the 
extent that their interests and agendas overlapped, they cooperated, and at points 
where they did not agree, or their interests conflicted, they did not cooperate. 

One reason to support the Pietists was that the Prussian monarchy could 
thereby create a Lutheran leadership which was dependent upon the monar- 
chy’s patronage and support.” This followed on the Hohenzollerns’ recruit- 
ment of foreign Calvinists as royal officials in the seventeenth century. 
Frederick William, the “Great Elector,’ sought to marginalize local Lutheran 
elites in the royal administration and replaced them with people more depen- 
dent upon the monarchy for their status.100 Similarly, by embracing the Pietists 
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at the end of the seventeenth century, the Calvinist monarchy circumvented 
the indigenous Lutheran church, which relied on the support and patronage of 
local elites.!°! A group of persecuted Lutheran clergy, who were almost totally 
dependent on royal patronage, would be much more willing to yield to central 
authority. 

For their part, Spener and his followers saw their political enemies not in 
the ruling authorities but in the established clergy.!©* For Spener, state involve- 
ment in religion was the lesser of two evils—worse would be an independent 
church controlled by his Lutheran enemies.!©? Spener and Francke did not see 
any problem with state officials intervening in the church, as long as they were 
intervening on their behalf! In essence, then, the Pietists eschewed depen- 
dence on noble Lutheran patrons for dependence on the monarchy.!©5 

Spener and the Pietists were also appealing to Prussian state officials 
because they seemed unaggressive regarding confession, and more willing to 
abstain from polemics and maintain religious peace. Eberhard von 
Danckelmann thought that Spener was the most moderate theologian in 
Germany.!P® It is ironic, then, that Spener really only began writing polemics 
after he arrived in Berlin.!0” Nonetheless, the targets of Spener’s polemics were 
almost exclusively foreigners; Spener had hardly any polemical opponents 
within Prussia.!08 Spener was quick to have public criticism of himself and 
Pietism by Orthodox Lutherans in Prussia quashed, rather than engaging in 
public debate.1°9 Indeed, Spener’s only serious conflict with other theologians 
within Prussia was the Beichtstuhlstreit in 1697-98; Spener was a quintessen- 
tially moderating and mediating influence. 
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One especially problematic aspect of the relationship between the Pietists 
and the Prussian monarchy was the Pietists’ refusal to go along with the mon- 
archy’s irenicist project of unifying the two Protestant confessions.!? The 
Hohenzollerns’ Unionspolitik went back to the conversion of Johann Sigismund 
to Calvinism in 1613.13 The Hohenzollern form of Calvinism tended towards 
universalism and opposed predestination; sermons on predestination were 
banned by Johann Sigismund.!* Indeed, Johann Sigismund issued his own 
confession to institutionalize the Prussian version of Calvinism. 

Contrary to Deppermann and Hinrichs’ master narrative, the Hohenzollerns’ 
first priority regarding religion in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries was to combine the two Protestant confessions, not to use Pietism against 
Orthodox Lutheranism. The Hohenzollerns consistently refused to acknowl- 
edge any theological difference between the two Protestant confessions," and 
Frederick I/I was an especially avid proponent of confessional union." The 
appointment of Daniel Ernst Jablonski as court chaplain in Königsberg in 1691 
and then in Berlin in 1693 reflected and reinforced this priority." Jablonski 
became a major player in religious matters in Prussia, and was a driving force 
behind the union project. Jablonski was eager to see the Pietists as leaning in 
the direction of a union!!! because their criticisms of Orthodox Lutheranism 
seemed to trend towards Calvinist practice. 

If Spener had seemed amenable to a union with the Calvinists, this was a 
misunderstanding. Spener had referred to the Calvinists as “children of Satan” 
while in Frankfurt,"9 and was quick to provoke the Calvinists after arriving in 
Prussia with a sermon that pointed to their erroneous teaching on 
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predestination.2° When publication of Spener’s sermon was censored, he 
argued that he had sworn off personal polemics and insults, but he would not 
abandon theological argument. His appeal was upheld and his sermon pub- 
lished.!2! When Jablonski organized a conference in 1693 to discuss a union 
between the Protestant confessions, Spener was the Lutheran representative. 
Spener, however, argued against the project on the basis of theological differ- 
ences and practical difficulties.!22 When another Unionscollegium was formed 
ten years later, Spener declined to participate.!23 

The relationship of Pietism to radicalism, mysticism, and separatism was an 
ambivalent point of contact with the Prussian monarchy. Young Francke was 
still a bit of an uncompromising radical when he first came to Halle.!24 Francke 
only distanced himself from female mystics in the mid-ı690s, and Spener’s 
moderating influence seems to have played a major role in this.!25 Later, main- 
stream Pietists’ rejection of radicals and their argument that they could serve 
as an antidote to such radicalism seems to have ingratiated them with the 
Prussian monarchy.!26 

Finally, the activist nature of Pietism was also an ambivalent point. Pietism 
seemed to promise disciplinary and socio-economic benefits to Prussia, and 
Spener’s Hospital in Berlin and especially Francke’s Anstalten in Glaucha 
(Halle) served as testimony to the improvements Pietism brought to the 
Prussian economy and society. Nonetheless, it was not clear to contemporaries 
that Pietism represented a net economic benefit or a real disciplinary influ- 
ence. Pietists and their privileges were later accused of ruining local merchants 
and manufacturers, and Pietist preaching was accused of enabling or even 
inciting draft riots in Halle. 


Political and Material Support for Francke in Halle 
Francke’s activism applied to political matters, too, and he was quick to appeal 
to higher secular authorities for material and political support. Francke 
regarded it as appropriate to use worldly means to promote the establishment 
of God’s kingdom on earth.!?7 
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Like Spener, Francke had no interest in a separation of church and state, and 
he had no qualms and was even eager to see state officials intervene in the 
church, because it was to his and his movement’s benefit.!28 

Almost immediately, Francke’s disputes with local clergy brought inter- 
vention from state officials.2° Spener intervened with the premier minister, 
Eberhard von Danckelmann, who found in favor of Francke.!30 In 1699/1700 
Francke, confident of the support of state officials, let a dispute with local 
officials come to a crisis. The result, again, was intervention from Berlin in his 
favor.!3! In the meantime, Francke was also quick to issue polemics and 
appeals to the public, either to defend himself against his enemies, or for 
fund raising. Francke repeatedly sought not only political cover, but also 
material support for his Anstalten, in the form of donations from private per- 
sons and grants and lucrative privileges (typically monopolies) from the 
monarchy. 

In 1694/95 Francke established a school for the poor and an orphanage.!?? 
Francke created symbiotic relationships or synergies between the different 
endeavors. Theology students gained practical experience from working in 
Francke’s schools and orphanage, and Francke provided them with meals 
(Freitisch) in return for their work. Francke’s schools and the orphanage bene- 
fitted from the teaching of the theology students, which contributed to the 
poor relief in Halle.!3? Perhaps most importantly, Francke had a chance to see 
his protégés in action, to gauge (or even improve) their skills and demeanors, 
and their suitability for future positions. 

In July 1698 Francke began construction of the main Waisenhaus building, 
which was supported by grants of building materials and money from the 
monarchy.!34 In September of the same year Francke traveled to Berlin to 
request a raft of economic privileges, and they were all granted. Most 
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importantly, Francke’s establishments were made an “annex” of the university, 
so that they were under direct royal authority, and immune from the jurisdic- 
tion of Francke’s local opponents.!3° Confident of the monarchy’s support, it 
was at this point, in 1699/1700 that Francke fomented the aforementioned cri- 
sis with the local opposition. 

In the meantime, Francke and like-minded colleagues took over the entire 
theology faculty at the university in Halle.!?6 Francke and his colleagues 
enjoyed “surprising unanimity,”!°” and this lasted until Francke’s death, though 
no longer. Their training of theology students worked to fulfill Spener’s goal of 
reforming the Lutheran clergy. 


Pietism and Prussia, c. 1704-1720 


Crisis for Pietism in Prussia 

The years 1704/05 brought a crisis for Pietism in Prussia on several levels. First, 
there were setbacks for the Pietists at the royal court. The Pietist-leaning head 
of the royal government's department of religion (Geistliche Abteilung), Paul 
von Fuchs, died in 1704. He was replaced by Marquard Ludwig von Printz,138 
who was an opponent of the Pietists and a promoter of the union project.!89 In 
1709 Daniel Ludwig von Danckelmann died, and Printz also became the 
Oberkurator of the university in Halle.!*° These changes, in combination with 
the disengagement and death of Spener in 1705, wiped out the main partner- 
ships between Halle and Berlin. Carl Hildebrand von Canstein continued to 
broker patronage for Pietist clients in Berlin, as Spener had done, and he 
became Francke’s chief agent in Berlin, but the Pietists’ influence at court 
largely collapsed.'* 

These changes at court were accompanied by changes in Pietism. For 
Francke 1704 was a “crisis year,’ after which his formerly limitless, universal 
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ambitions seem to have become rather moderated.!*? Francke’s initial opti- 
mism and exuberance faded, and people were not responding positively to 
him. Many of his enterprises had not met expectations, and some had been 
complete failures. Most of the revenue of his Anstalten still came from dona- 
tions, not from operations.!*#? Finally, he and his protégés were increasingly 
dependent upon the Prussian monarchy and limited in their range of action 
within the Hohenzollern territories. 


The Fleeting Revival at Court, 1708-1709 

In November 1708, Frederick II/I remarried, and the new queen Sophie Luise 
was receptive to the Pietists.!** She made Johann Porst—Paul von Fuchs’ erst- 
while preacher—her court chaplain.!*° At Porst’s prompting, she invited 
Francke to visit her in Berlin in October 1709.!* This quickly backfired. The 
young queen’s uncompromising puritan tendencies were incompatible with 
Frederick III/I’s court. She separated herself from most of the court, and was in 
turn ostracized and ridiculed. In a downward spiral of marginalization and 
emotional breakdown, she became totally alienated from the court, including 
the king.4” Francke was blamed for the queen’s breakdown and banned from 
Berlin in December 1709.148 


Distance and Suspicion 
If the breakdown of the queen had not tarnished the image of the Pietists at 
court enough, an anti-authoritarian radical Pietist, Christoph Seebach, was 
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arrested in Berlin in January 1710.149 Early the following year 1711 the Pietists 
were blamed for disorderly students in Halle, and the emergence of another 
radical Pietist resulted in a prohibition of conventicles in the Duchy of 
Magdeburg, including Halle.!° 

The ongoing union problem was also a point of tension. Printz had tried to 
appoint a Calvinist professor of theology to the university in Halle in 1705.15! 
After 1709, as Oberkurator of the university, Printz was in a position to push this 
further.5? The Pietists and their sympathizers, for their part, openly resisted 
the imposition of a Calvinist faculty member. This conflict between the Pietists 
and union-minded Calvinist royal officials was hardly an “anachronism,”»? but 
rather the single greatest point of friction between the Prussian monarchy and 
Pietism.!°* The appointment of a Calvinist theologian in Halle became a “crisis 
in the relationship” between Pietism and the monarchy, and the relationship 
was near total collapse.!?° King Frederick William I later claimed that if 
Frederick III/I had lived longer, he would have persecuted the Lutherans in 
Prussia.!56 


Frederick William I and Pietism 
At the time, in 1712, there seemed to be a real danger that, upon succeeding to 
the throne, King Frederick William I would cancel Francke’s privileges and 
essentially shut down the Anstalten in Halle.!?” As crown prince, in late 1710 
Frederick William and his favorites had forced out the favorite ministers of his 
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689. 
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father, Frederick III/I, and they had essentially taken control of the day-to-day 
business of the royal government.!°8 

It would be a mistake to view Frederick William as “the Pietist on the 
Prussian throne.”!5? Never mind that Frederick William’s insistence to contem- 
poraries that he was “no Pietist,”!60 because the term was used by contempo- 
raries as an epithet, and even Francke and his followers would not have called 
themselves “Pietists.”!! Though “a Pietist wind” blew in the Berlin of Frederick 
William's youth,!62 we should understand that Frederick William was never 
part of the Pietist network, and never adhered to the lifestyle or philosophy of 
Pietism. It is a gross misrepresentation of Frederick William to describe him as 
a “princely Puritan.”163 

Again, the relationship between Frederick William and the Pietists could 
best be described as a marriage of convenience. We should understand that 
Frederick William’s agenda merely coincided with and was compatible with 
the agenda of the Pietists. Initially, though, Frederick William was skeptical, 
even suspicious of the Pietists. Francke and his plans seemed impossibly ambi- 
tious, and the source of Francke’s funding was dubious.!6* As crown prince, 
Frederick William had vague plans to confiscate Francke’s Anstalten.!° 
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However, many of crown prince Frederick William’s party were fans of Francke: 
Heinrich Rüdiger von Ilgen, Curt/Court Hildebrand von Löben, Paul Anton 
von Kameke, Ernst Bogislav von Kameke, and especially Gneomar Dubislav 
von Natzmer.!6® Frederick William’s governor, Albrecht Conrad Finck von 
Finckenstein, was also a Pietist sympathizer.!®” These voices supporting 
Francke helped to balance the anti-Pietists surrounding the crown prince: 
Printz, Friedrich Wilhelm von Grumbkow, and Prince Leopold von Anhalt- 
Dessau.!6® Natzmer, famously, discussed Pietism with the crown prince in 
November 171, at the height of the “crisis” between Pietism and Frederick 
II1/1.169 Natzmer presented Pietism in terms gauged to appeal to Frederick 
William, emphasizing the social utility and disciplinary benefits that the 
Pietists brought. He denied that Francke’s Anstalten were ruining local mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and he pointed out that if Francke were forced out 
of Prussia, then Frederick William would be left with only “empty houses.”!”° 
Regarding discipline, Natzmer pointed out that only God-fearing people make 
good subjects, and he and the Pietists washed their hands of radicals, that is, 
they disassociated themselves from all “Pietists.’ Finally, Natzmer vowed, and 
Frederick William seems to have believed, that the Pietists had no self interest, 
and they sought only “the glory of God, and the best for the country.”!! In April 
1713, Frederick William made his legendary visit to Halle and Francke’s 
Anstalten,!”* and the following month Francke was called to Berlin to meet 
with Frederick William.!”3 Frederick William renewed Francke’s privileges, and 
resolved the issue of the Calvinist professor of theology in Halle as Francke 
wanted.!7* 
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However, it is wrong to think that the Pietists won over Frederick William as 
crown prince, or in the first months of his reign.!75 The real success of Natzmer’s 
appeal to Frederick William as crown prince, and of the reciprocal visits 
between the young king and Francke, lay in the fact that Francke’s institutions 
survived the succession of 1713.!”6 Frederick William was really won over only 
later, in the late 1710s or in 1720. Through the 1710s the relationship of Frederick 
William and Francke was characterized by mutual suspicion. Frederick William 
and many of those around him continued to suspect Francke and his followers 
of financial deception, and mercantilist arguments against Francke’s economic 
privileges and exemptions continued to plague him.!”” Moreover, Frederick 
William suspected Francke of being haughty, self-righteous, and personally 
ambitious.!78 

For their part, the Pietists looked doubtfully on the excesses of Frederick 
William’s recruiters, as did most contemporaries, especially when they forcibly 
drafted students in Halle.!”? The transfer of Anhalt-Dessau’s regiment to Halle 
in 1714 did not help matters, because he and his regiment were known for the 
most outrageous recruiting excesses.!8° The result was draft riots in Halle. 
Anhalt-Dessau was a rough, dashing, irreverent, and uncompromising noble- 
man and officer, and not at all inclined towards Pietism. At court Anhalt- 
Dessau was a constant voice of skepticism against Francke and the Pietists, 
and he and his officers claimed that Francke was encouraging and sheltering 
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deserters in Halle.!*! At the same time, Frederick William attempted to renew 
the union project in Prussia.18? 

Nonetheless, Pietists continued to be placed in positions in the Prussian 
state. Not least of all, in 1717 Canstein arranged for one of Francke’s protégés, 
Lampertus Gedicke, to be made head of the Prussian army chaplaincy.!83 
Gedicke and Canstein worked to place more trustworthy and reputable Pietists 
into the chaplaincy, and at the same time, they worked to create and centralize 
a system of patronage that they would control.!&* Despite the “revolutionary” 
qualities mistakenly attributed to it by some,!%5 this kind of pseudo-bureaucra- 
tization and -institutionalization was not very effective. The chaplaincy, as well 
as the other institutions that the Pietists cooperated to create, were very much 
dependent upon the Pietists’ extra-bureaucratic channels of communication 
and patronage network. Pietists were explicitly expected to screen candidates 
beforehand and oversee their protégés in their positions. The official selection, 
examination, and supervision processes were not really workable. Indeed, 
these “institutions” typically quickly failed when their unofficial underpin- 
nings were removed. 


Halle Pietism and Prussia, c. 1720-1727 


Breakthrough, 1719-1720 

The real breakthrough in the relationship between Frederick William and 
Pietism came in 1719 or 1720, between when Francke visited the king at his 
summer retreat in Wusterhausen in August 1719, and the king visited Halle 
again in October 1720. The exact moment and the direct cause of this “break- 
through” are unclear; there were several important events in the context of 
their relationship during this time frame. 

First, Francke had the chance to visibly distance himself and Halle Pietism 
from radicalism when he and the other Pietists washed their hands of Victor 
Christoph Tuchtfeld. Tuchtfeld was an anti-authoritarian radical Pietist, and in 
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late 1719 he was imprisoned in Berlin, where he had been encouraging soldiers 
to desert.!186 Francke not only refused to intervene for Tuchtfeld, but Natzmer 
also quashed the appeal of another Pietist in Berlin on behalf of Tuchtfeld, 
rather than presenting it to the king. This distancing of themselves from radi- 
cals seems to have ingratiated the Pietists with the king. When several years 
later “Tuchtfeldianer” appeared in Potsdam, the Pietist preacher Heinrich 
Schubert there found great favor with the king following his open rejection of 
the radicals and his approval of the king’s harsh treatment of them.!87 

Moreover, in August of 1719 Canstein died, and with the loss of Francke’s 
chief agent in Berlin the dynamic between the king and the Pietists in Berlin 
changed. Canstein had been the head of the Pietist hierarchy in Berlin, and he 
had kept a lid on internal dissent and disputes there, which only broke out 
after he died.!$® However, Canstein was viewed skeptically by Frederick 
William, who had little contact with him—unlike the military officer Natzmer, 
whom the king esteemed highly—and Canstein was very apprehensive regard- 
ing the king and the court and reluctant to engage.!®9 If nothing else, Canstein’s 
death in 1719 was the instigation for Francke’s successful visit to the king in 
Wusterhausen. From this point on, Francke was in constant communication 
with Frederick William, and and often met with him in person. 

At the same time, the Pietists’ chief sectarian opponent at court, the 
Calvinist court chaplain Jablonski, was at a nadir in his relationship with the 
king. Jablonski was implicated (falsely) in the “Klement Affair” and sus- 
pended.!° Because Jablonski was the driving force behind the union project, 
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which was the chief point of antagonism between the king and the Pietists, the 
marginalization of Jablonski (however accidental or temporary) may have 
aided the Pietists’ rise at court. 

Finally, at approximately the same time that Francke won over Frederick 
William, he also won over Anhalt-Dessau. Anhalt-Dessau had been part of 
Frederick William’s entourage when he toured Francke’s institutions in 1713, 
and he had returned again in 1717. The following year, Anhalt-Dessau requested 
that Francke recommend a chaplain for his regiment.!?! Finally, in April 1720, 
Anhalt-Dessau invited Francke to preach before his regiment. Anhalt-Dessau 
did so again in September 1721, whereupon Francke and Anhalt-Dessau met 
repeatedly in person.!?? 


Close Cooperation, c. 1720-1727 

It is unclear whether Anhalt-Dessau’s reconciliation with Francke paved the 
way for a closer relationship between Francke and the king, or whether 
Francke’s closer relationship with the king drove Anhalt-Dessau to reconcile 
himself with Francke.!93 Regardless, Francke’s reconciliation with Anhalt- 
Dessau was part of a larger shift that undercut the anti-Pietists at court and 
emboldened the Pietists. It is clear that by 1720 the political winds at court had 
shifted, and the Pietists enjoyed the king’s favor. Being an outspoken Pietist 
became politically acceptable, even astute, and being unacceptable to the 
Pietists became politically disadvantageous. 

It was at this point that Frederick William and the Pietists cooperated in 
founding several institutions in Berlin and Potsdam. The Kadettenkorps was 
reestablished in Berlin, following the pattern of Francke’s Pädagogium in Halle, 
and the Große Militärwaisenhaus was established in Potsdam, on the model of 
Francke’s Waisenhaus in Halle. Both institutions were staffed with Francke’s 
protégés, as teachers and chaplains. The Pietists’ hegemony regarding the 
Lutheran church administration and patronage was so evident, despite their 
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continuing rhetoric of stoicism and humility, that allegations that they were 
“Lutheran Jesuits” began to appear.!94 

It was also during this period of close cooperation between Frederick 
William and the Pietists that they had mathematics professor Christian Wolff 
banished from Prussia.!% It would be wrong to contrast Pietism and the 
Enlightenment as opposites; it would be better to understand both Pietism and 
Wolffian Philosophie as competing aspects of the Enlightenment.!%° In any 
case, as much at issue as the content of Wolff’s philosophy was the “indecency” 
of Wolff’s academic conduct.!9” Without doubt, if Wolff had been mild-man- 
nered and/or unpopular with students, he would have stayed out of trouble. 
However, for a decade Wolff had been drawing students away from the Pietists, 
and he and his student supporters behaved arrogantly.!?® He spoke publicly 
and contemptuously about the Pietists, and he was blamed for undermining 
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student discipline.!? He and his students were especially dismissive of the 
Pietist Professor of Johann Joachim Lange, who ultimately led the persecution 
of Wolff.2°° Wolff also “indecently” appealed to the court to trump university 
politics; this expansion of his patronage was unprecedented and shocking.2™ 

Lange had long denounced Wolff as an atheist,?02 but only in the late 1710s did 
the Pietists begin to send spies to listen to Wolff’s lectures.” In 1721 Wolff became 
rector of the university in Halle, and his cultural-relativist inaugural address drew 
protests from the Pietists.2°+ These protests went nowhere—on the contrary, 
Wolff defended himself and announced his intention to have the address printed. 
This unleashed a bitter pamphlet war between Lange and Wolff.205 

The real crisis came in Spring 1723, when a former student of Wolff’s, Daniel 
Strähler, denounced him.?06 The Pietists, especially Lange, rallied to Strähler's 
cause, and Wolff appealed to the public and to the court in Berlin successfully to 
muzzle Strähler.?0” The Pietists then appealed to the court, in the name of the 
university. They accused Wolff of corrupting the youth and spreading 
Spinozism.° Their goal was to muzzle Wolff by having him ordered to restrict his 
teaching to mathematics and physics, not morals and theology. This tactic had 
worked against law professor Christian Thomasius in 1702, when his teachings 
regarding decorum and adiaphora were deemed unacceptably theological.2° 

A royal commission was called in October 1723 to investigate the conflict.2!° 
Francke and Lange did not wait for the commission to decide—they feared it 
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would decide in favor of Wolff—and instead they appealed directly to Frederick 
William.?!! Natzmer and Loben were enlisted to speak with the king and pass 
him a letter.?!2 Frederick William bypassed the royal commission, and passed 
judgment on his own authority. He ordered Wolff dismissed from the univer- 
sity, allowing him 48 hours to leave Prussia. 

Though the Causa Wolffiana ultimately turned out to be a moral defeat 
for the Pietists, at the time it was a stunning political victory. Wolff was ban- 
ished, as Francke had wanted,?!3 and Francke and Lange were allowed to 
select Lange’s son as Wolff’s replacement.?!* However, Wolff’s dismissal and 
exile were only the first step in a clean sweep. At the university in Königsberg, 
the Wolffian physics professor Christian Gabriel Fischer was also dismissed 
and exiled; like Wolff he was given 48 hours to leave Prussia.?!? In January 
1727 Frederick William issued a ban on atheistic books, targeting Wolff’s 
works,216 and then in May 1727 he issued a ban on even discussing Wolff’s 
writings.2!7 Francke, who once had been dismissed and exiled at the instiga- 
tion of his enemies, was now in a position to see his own enemies dismissed 
and exiled. 

At the same time that they were having their enemies exiled, the Pietists also 
blocked any progress towards a Protestant confessional union. The Christiani 
Fratelli proposal, that Lutheran and Calvinist clergymen would come together 
to iron out their differences, was rejected and successfully buried.?!8 The cre- 
ation of a common Calvinist-Lutheran catechism for the military orphanage in 
Potsdam was also effectively blocked.?!9 
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Indeed, Francke seems to have taken the initiative against the Calvinist 
teaching on “particularism,” or the notion that Christ died only for the elect. 
Immediately after Francke met with Frederick William and examined the royal 
children in 1725, the Calvinist court chaplain Johann Ernst Andreae was dis- 
missed as the tutor of the royal children for having taught them the doctrine of 
particularism.?20 The exposure of Andreae as a particularist also unleashed new 
rules regarding the adherence of Calvinists in Prussia to the confessional state- 
ment of Johann Sigismund. New Calvinist preachers were required to swear an 
oath and sign that they would teach in accordance with the confession of 
Johann Sigismund, under punishment of lifelong imprisonment, and Calvinist 
clergy already in office were required to take the same oath or resign their posi- 
tions.27! Things in Prussia had come full circle since the seventeenth century, 
when it was the Lutheran clergy who were required to take such oaths.??? 

During this period of close cooperation between Frederick William and the 
Pietists, from 1720 to 1727, the king himself was at his most puritanical and 
most spiritually “awakened.”2?3 A good gauge of Frederick William’s puritani- 
cal tendencies was his stance towards the theater.??4 The first theater plays in 
Berlin, sponsored by Electress Sophie Charlotte, were performed in 1690, the 
year before Spener arrived.??° In 1703 Spener petitioned Frederick III/I to ban 
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April 1725.” 
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Kirchengeschichte, edited by Günter Wirth (Berlin, 1987), pp. 63-86, here 75. 
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the theater, unsuccessfully; in a city the size of Berlin, the theater could not be 
entirely prohibited.226 Queen Sophie Luise, in the throes of her emotional and 
spiritual breakdown, prayed that the theater would be banned.??7” When he 
came to the throne, Frederick William had Sophie Charlotte’s opera house torn 
down and directed that the stones to be used to build a school.228 When the 
king issued his private testament for his successor in 1722, he reiterated that his 
successor should uphold an absolute ban on the theater within Prussia. In 1727, 
at the high point of the king’s relationship with the Pietists, he ordered that 
dancing no longer be taught at the Kadettenkorps in Berlin,?2° and he even 
banned popular shooting festivals as “liiderlich and üppig”??? At the same 
time, in 1727, Frederick William began attending Pietist conventicles in 
Potsdam, and the Pietists there hoped the king could be “awakened.”??! This 
was the high point of the Pietists’ relationship with Frederick William. 


Halle Pietism and Prussia, 1727-1740 


Splintering of Halle Pietism 
August Hermann Francke’s network fell to pieces after his death.?32 Tensions 
which Francke had been able to suppress boiled over once he was gone. 
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Lottes and Iwan D’Aprile (Berlin, 2006), pp. 213-231, here 223. 
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Francke had been a charismatic leader, without a solid succession plan. This 
had worried Frederick William from early on, and as crown prince and king he 
had repeatedly asked what would happen when Francke died.??3 Francke’s 
chosen adjunct and successor, Johann Daniel Herrnschmidt, died in 1723.234 
When Francke died, his long time colleague and son-in-law Freylinghausen 
and his son Gotthilf August Francke were to serve as co-directors of Francke’s 
Anstalten.??° But there was no one who could replace the elder Francke as the 
leader of his network. The younger Francke claimed his father’s mantle, but 
this was widely contested. 


Power Struggles in Francke’s Network 
The Pietist theologians’ unanimity, which had been in place since the founding 
of the university in Halle—and which had made “Hallenser’ synonymous with 
“Pietist”—quickly crumbled after Francke’s death. 

The Pietists split along several lines. One issue was the Testimoniumstreit, 
regarding the requirement and issuance of testimonials for prospective clergy- 
men by the Halle theology faculty.236 This quickly devolved into a power strug- 
gle between Gotthilf August Francke and the rest of the Pietist theology faculty 
over control of patronage.??” This kind of in-fighting within Pietism had been 


second, Bach argues that Pietism did not fall into decline after the death of August 
Hermann Francke in 1727, but rather became even bigger and better under his son and 
successor, Gotthilf August Francke. Like Deppermann’s arguments for the “modernity” of 
Pietism, politically, Bach takes this point too far. Bach’s “ideal” Pietist clergyman—casti- 
gating all, regardless of rank—is unrealistic. Francke did not live up to this ideal, and he 
did not expect his followers to do so. In fact, the Pietists disassociated themselves from 
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unthinkable as long as Francke was alive. Similarly, one of Francke’s protégés, 
theology professor Johann Heinrich Callenberg, actively worked to circumvent 
Gotthilf August Francke’s control by petitioning to establish his own printing 
press in Halle. As Callenberg feared, the younger Francke used his contacts at 
court to try to block Callenberg’s petition.?38 

Finally, Pietism split up along pro- and anti-Wolff lines. Already in 1726 a 
Pietist preacher in Berlin, Johann Gustav Reinbeck, had begun agitating to 
rehabilitate Wolff.23° Of course Lange and the others who had worked to have 
Wolff banished opposed Reinbeck’s efforts.24° After Francke’s death this 
became an open and well publicized dispute within Pietism, among former 
members of August Hermann Francke’s network. Worse, the trend was going 
in the direction of the Wolffians. Not only did Frederick William and his court 
ultimately side with Reinbeck and rehabilitate Wolff,2*! but many Pietists also 
followed Reinbeck’s lead and embraced Wolff’s philosophical worldview and 
teaching style. Foremost among them was Siegmund Jakob Baumgarten, who 
in 1732 was appointed to the theology faculty in Halle, despite Gotthilf August 
Francke’s objections.?*? Baumgarten ran afoul of Lange, who vocally criticized 
him.?43 Nonetheless, Baumgarten and the Wolffians, with the support of the 
court in Berlin, were unstoppable in Halle.?*4 Basically, Gotthilf August Francke 
offered little that was new theologically, but the Wolffians did. The younger 
Francke’s program became a kind of a theological rear guard action.?* To the 
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extent that the followers of the elder Francke continued to reject Wolff, they 
were obsolete; however, to the extent that they embraced Wolff, they were 
marginalized by Francke’s son.*46 


Causes of the Pietists’ Fall from Favor 

It is often implied and assumed that the Halle Pietists remained in the good 
graces of the Prussian court until the Frederick William's death and the succes- 
sion of Frederick II in 1740.24” This is incorrect. The point at which Pietism fell 
out of favor with Frederick William, and the direct cause of their fall, are 
impossible to pinpoint, but the relationship between the Pietists and the king 
obviously disintegrated after Francke’s death and into the early 1730s. A num- 
ber of factors were at work during this time frame, which caused the king to 
turn away from the Pietists. 

Generally, becoming mainstream was a problem for Pietism; Pietism’s 
worldly success led to its moral failure. By the 1720s, Pietism’s firm estab- 
lishment and institutionalization in Prussia had lent it legitimacy through- 
out the Lutheran world. The conflict with Orthodox Lutheranism had 
essentially ceased by the early 1720s,248 and Pietism was no longer 
denounced as heretical.2*9 On the contrary, the Pietists were now the ones 
in a position to squelch dissent and banish opponents. Before, in desperate 
bids to hold on to power, anti-Pietists had smeared Spener and Francke 
and their followers as heterodox or even heretical.?°0 A generation later, in 
the 1720s, things had come full circle. It was the well-established and well- 
connected Pietists who smeared Wolff as “atheistic” in appeals to the 
authorities, so much so that many Pietists thought that the underhanded 
use of secular authority had gone too far.?5! So, while the Pietists had read- 
ily embraced the rhetoric of religious tolerance and freedom of conscience 
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when they were a persecuted minority group, this had more to do with 
convenience than principle. Once they were in power, the Pietists never 
sought to institutionalize religious tolerance,2°? and indeed, they were 
hardly willing to tolerate others. Moreover, the Pietists’ apparent need to 
suppress and banish their opponents seemed to constitute a failure to 
present a convincing argument against them.?°? In this way, events such as 
the banishment of Wolff damaged Pietism’s image, and alienated many of 
the next generation of educated young people.?>* 

Furthermore, institutionalized power undermined the cohesion, discipline, 
and charisma of the formerly unofficial Pietist patronage network. 
Institutionalized patronage and guaranteed promotion meant that Pietist cli- 
ents became lackadaisical and undisciplined. The institutionalization of selec- 
tion, examination, and supervision was no substitute for the informal personal 
contacts of the Pietist network.255 This breakdown can be seen at the military 
orphanage in Potsdam, where when preceptors were guaranteed promotion, 
they became less motivated and more disobedient.?°® 

Widespread acceptance was a problem for a movement founded on the idea 
that “the truly pious are hated and persecuted.”25” Formerly the Pietists had set 
themselves off from the rest of society with their speech, dress, and behav- 
ior.258 Now, Pietism “set the tone” for middle- and upper-class society,759 and 
became a “Selbstverstdndlichkeit.’2° This kind of acceptance and ubiquity was 
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exactly the opposite of the hostility and persecution necessary to be a good 
practicing Christian.?®! 

In this atmosphere, where material and career incentives were clearly linked 
with Pietism, insincere Pietism became common. Pretending to be “awakened” 
and feigning an ascetic lifestyle became widespread,?6? and “Pietists’ who 
were obviously not practicing what they preached lent a tinge of hypocrisy to 
the entire movement. Pietism, or disingenuous Pietism, became so widespread 
that it was parodied: Luise Gottsched’s “Herr Scheinfromm” and “Frau 
Glaubeleichtin” were easily recognizable by contemporaries.” Pietist rhetoric 
was not taken seriously anymore,” and Gottsched, born in 1713, had probably 
never known a world in which Pietists were persecuted for their earnest beliefs. 

Pietists were also exposed as manipulative, regarding their effective monop- 
oly on clerical patronage and their power at court. Their enemies had long 
referred to them as “Lutheran Jesuits,”26° and in the Testimoniumstreit and the 
re-opening of Wolff’s case, former members of Francke’s network exposed 
each other as Jesuitical. This unraveled Frederick William’s trust in the Pietists’ 
denials of any self-interest or of underhanded dealings.?66 

The Pietists at the university in Halle were also losing their position as the 
preeminent Lutheran theology faculty. Despite new official requirements that 
prospective Prussian clergymen study in Halle, by the late 1720s enrollments 
were declining.?6’ There was a clear sense that the quality of Halle’s graduates 
was slipping.?68 
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The problems were even more readily observable at the Große 
Militärwaisenhaus in Potsdam, which had been one of the most prominent 
examples of Pietist activity in Prussia. An epidemic in late 1727 wiped out virtu- 
ally the entire staff and most of the children,?® and the orphanage never really 
recovered from this blow. Chronic mismanagement and disciplinary and staff- 
ing problems continued through the 1730s and ‘405.270 

Finally, Frederick William and his court shifted in the direction of Wolffian 
Philosophie and away from Francke’s Pietism. It is a mistake to say that the 
Enlightenment won out over Pietism in 1740, when Frederick II came to 
the throne,?7! because this had already happened by the early 1730s, or even in 
the late 1720s.272 


Signs of the Pietists’ Fall from Favor 
The Pietists were still officially endorsed by the Prussian monarchy, but 
Frederick William had unofficially turned against them.?73 They were snubbed 
at court, or even ridiculed. For example, whereas the elder Francke had always 
been treated as an esteemed guest by Frederick William, and Freylinghausen 
and Gotthilf August Francke were treated similarly when they visited 
Wusterhausen in 1727, the younger Francke’s visit to Wusterhausen in 1733 was 
a calamity.?”4 Frederick William treated him indifferently, and crown prince 
Frederick openly disrespected and harassed the younger Francke, even 
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knocking his hat off, and this was allowed by Frederick William. Frederick 
William later referred to the Pietists as Mucker and Kopfhänger. 

Frederick William corresponded less and less with Gotthilf August 
Francke,?75 and while he still favored some “Pietists” (erstwhile protégés of the 
elder Francke’s network), it was typically those who were estranged from the 
younger Francke. In Berlin, Reinbeck and Michael Roloff were popular with 
the king, but they were alienated from the younger Francke.?76 Johann Julius 
Hecker was the exception that proved the rule—a Pietist preacher who was 
favored at court, and in contact with Gotthilf August Francke.?7” In Potsdam, 
too, Frederick William turned away from Schubert, Gotthilf August Francke’s 
contact in Potsdam, and favored an army chaplain (another former protégé of 
August Hermann Francke) who no longer corresponded with Halle.?78 

Moreover, other Pietists (erstwhile members of the elder Francke’s network) 
quickly outshined Gotthilf August Francke. In addition to Reinbeck, Roloff, 
and Hecker, Franz Albert Schultz, who had been a protégé of the elder 
Francke,?7? became a favorite of the king, so much so that Schultz was perhaps 
“the most powerful ecclesiastic in Prussia” in the last decade of Frederick 
William’s reign.28° However, Schultz was also a Wolffian, and he became a the- 
ology professor in Königsberg, not in Halle.?8! Indeed, in the 1730s the center of 
“Halle Pietism,” where the most influential protégés of the elder Francke were 
active, shifted from Halle to Berlin and Königsberg.?8? Halle had been eclipsed, 
and Gotthilf August Francke was increasingly irrelevant. 

At the same time that Gotthilf August Francke and the network surrounding 
him was marginalized, the king’s court was also becoming much more ribald 
and worldly. Frederick William’s exposure to the profane court of August II 
(‘the Strong”) of Saxony-Poland in 1728 also may have been a factor. The 
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Prussian king returned from Dresden telling wild stories of lurid divertisse- 
ments and of the morals at the Saxon-Polish court. In 1732, in a reversal of the 
king’s earlier stance towards the theater, plays were performed in Potsdam, a 
theater director was appointed, and there were rumors that Frederick William 
would build an opera house.?83 The following year, Jacob Paul von Gundling, 
President of the Royal Society of Sciences in Berlin and the king’s court fool, 
died.?®* Gundling’s funeral was a farcical parody, and worse, Schubert and the 
other clergy in Potsdam were ordered to take part. When they refused, Frederick 
William repeatedly demanded to know why.28° 

After a spate of projects in the early and mid-1720s, most prominently the 
Kadettenkorps in Berlin and the Militärwaisenhaus in Potsdam, there were no 
new collaborative projects after 1727.86 Frederick William not only lost inter- 
est in Pietist projects in Prussia, but also rejected Pietist missionary projects 
outside Prussia. In 1732, when Callenberg petitioned to print materials to aid in 
converting Jews to Christianity, Frederick William found the idea ridiculous.287 
Similarly, when Gotthilf August Francke appealed to Frederick William to sup- 
port the Pietist mission to Malabar in 1739, the king denigrated the overseas 
mission as “more ostentation than reality” and suggested that the younger 
Francke focus on Christianizing his subjects in Prussian Lithuania, instead.?88 
And rather than supporting or cooperating with the Pietists on new projects, 
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in the 1730s Frederick William pushed through the Protestant confessional 
union, over the protests of the Pietists.?89 

The most obvious sign of the king’s disfavor towards the traditional strain 
of Halle Pietism represented by the younger Francke was the rehabilitation 
and endorsement of Christian Wolff. Ironically, this reversal was brought 
about largely by the advocacy of former members of August Hermann 
Francke’s network, like Reinbeck and Baumgarten. By 1733 Frederick William 
invited Wolff to return to Halle, and this invitation had become public knowl- 
edge.29° Observers noted the obvious devaluation of Gotthilf August Francke’s 
stock at court,?%! and by this point, it was clear that Frederick William had 
turned against the younger Francke and his allies.?9? Wolff would refuse to 
return to Prussia until the succession of Frederick II, but in 1734 Frederick 
William lifted the ban on Wolff’s writings, and instead prohibited Lange from 
writing polemics against Wolff.29° In April 1736 Lange visited Frederick 
William to argue against rehabilitating Wolff, but he was shouted down by 
Frederick William’s anti-Pietist chief minister, Grumbkow, who called Lange a 
“hypocritical Pharisee,” and suggested a scholarly commission to investigate 
Lange’s claims.?% In June Frederick William ordered that such a commission 
form, and though three of the six members had been protégés of August 
Hermann Francke, the commission voted unanimously to exonerate 
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Wolff.295 Any hopes of renewing the case against Wolff were dashed, and lec- 
tures on Wolff’s philosophy were offered at the university in Halle the follow- 
ing semester.296 By 1739, Frederick William ordered that theology students in 
Halle be required to study philosophy and logic and read the works of Wolff.297 
To the extent that it was defined by its opposition to Wolff, Pietism was utterly 
defeated. 


Halle Pietism and Prussia after 1740 


Clearly, the death of Frederick William I and the succession of Frederick II in 
1740 did not bring about the breakdown of the relationship between Pietism 
and the monarchy. This breakdown had already occurred following August 
Hermann Francke’s death, perhaps as soon as the late 1720s, and certainly by 
the early 1730s. 

The succession of Frederick II meant that the Pietists were completely mar- 
ginalized at court. As crown prince, Frederick had held Gotthilf August Francke 
in contempt and physically and verbally abused him, and now continued to do 
so. When the younger Francke blamed the theater in Halle for disorders among 
the students, Frederick ordered him to attend the theater.??® Gotthilf August 
Francke may have still had some indirect contacts at court,299 but it is signifi- 
cant that he was forced to work through such contacts, rather than contacting 
the king directly, as his father would have done with Frederick William. 

Frederick's rejection of Pietism also took official form, though he generally 
allowed Pietism to continue as it was. Frederick II renewed the privileges of 
Francke’s Anstalten, because he recognized their utilitarian value and the 
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futility of shutting them down. Frederick’s succession meant the end of the 
threat of a confessional union with the Calvinists. Frederick immediately 
abandoned the long-running Hohenzollern Unionspolitik, presumably out of 
indifference, and even reversed several of the steps that Frederick William had 
taken towards a union in the 1730s.30° On the other hand, in 1742 Frederick 
prohibited the Pietist preacher in Potsdam, Schubert, from holding conventi- 
cles, and then expanded the prohibition to all of Prussia.?0! This was the first 
prohibition of conventicles since the reign of Frederick II/I. Frederick also 
pursued an anti-Pietist personnel politic. Shortly after his conventicle was 
banned, Schubert was forced out of his position in Potsdam,?°? and the same 
year the Pietist head of the army chaplaincy was superseded by a philosopher 
more palatable to Frederick II.3°3 


Conclusion 


It is impossible to characterize the relationship between Pietism and the 
Prussian monarchy in simple terms. The relationship between Pietism and the 
Prussian monarchy was anything but stable. Not even Pietism’s relationship to 
any one ruler was static. There were great fluctuations in this relationship with 
Frederick II/I and Frederick William I over the course of their reigns. The com- 
plications of various pro- and anti-Pietist officials and officers at the Prussian 
court, and the splits within Pietism (especially after 1727) mean that any 
straightforward characterization would be an oversimplification. 
Nonetheless, though the agenda and priorities of the Pietists were hardly 
the same as those of Frederick III/I or Frederick William I, they were largely 
compatible, and they lent themselves to a marriage of convenience. Pietists 
infiltrated and were integrated into the Prussian state, even if they sometimes 
used their positions in the state against the monarchy’s agenda. Again, the 
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state was not a player, but the arena in which the Pietists and others 
competed. 

Though the impact of Halle Pietism on Prussia is difficult to gauge, it surely 
was more than might be implied by the brevity of the period of intimacy and 
intense cooperation between the Pietists and Frederick William, from approxi- 
mately 1720 to 1727. The Pietists educated and permeated the elites in Prussia 
for generations, especially if one includes those Pietists who broke with 
Gotthilf August Francke after 1727. Even though Pietist attributes such as ear- 
nestness, diligence, asceticism, and selflessness were sometimes more affecta- 
tion than reality, they did become the behavioral and discursive norms in 
Prussia in the early eighteenth century. Pietism undoubtedly helped to shape 
the “culture of the political” in eighteenth-century Prussia,?°* and contributed 
to and reinforced the “cultural revolution” that took place during the reign of 
Frederick William 1.305 
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CHAPTER 16 


German Pietism and the Origin of the Black 
Church in America 


Craig D. Atwood 
Introduction 


One ofthe most important stories in the history of Western civilization is the 
conversion of over amillion enslaved Africans in North America to Protestant 
Christianity. Historians Sylvia Frey and Betty Wood call this “the single most 
significant event in African American history” because their new faith “pro- 
vided Afro-Atlantic peoples with an ideology of resistance and the means to 
absorb the cultural norms that turned Africans into African Americans.”! The 
term “Black Church” refers to a variety of evangelical denominations (mainly 
Methodist, Baptist, and Pentecostal) that share the heritage of slavery and 
resistance. The Black Church remains one of the central pillars of African 
American culture, as evidenced by the prominent role African American 
clergy, such as Martin Luther King, Jr. and Jessie Jackson, have played in world 
politics and social justice advocacy. Black theology of liberation continues to 
inform and inspire those confronting systems of injustice in many 
countries.” 

Studies of the Black Church and its role in American culture abound, but 
largely overlooked until recently has been the critical role played by eigh- 
teenth-century German Pietism in the creation of the Black Church. This is in 
part due to the fact that prior to the Civil Rights movement after World War II, 
white academics largely ignored the Black Church entirely. African American 
denominations scarcely appeared in the older, standard studies of religion in 
America. For instance, in The American Church History Series, a monumental 
study of American religion edited by Philip Schaff in the 1890s, there are no 
entries for the many African American denominations. The introduction does 
address the fact that more than a third of African Americans were Christians in 
the 1890 United States census, but says almost nothing about their churches. 


1 Sylvia R. Frey and Betty Wood, Come Shouting to Zion: African American Protestantism in the 
American South and British Caribbean to 1830 (Chapel Hill, 1998), p. 1. 

2 James Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, Ny, rev. 1997) remains a classic introduction to 
Black theology of liberation. 
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The author of volume one simply asserted with characteristic paternalism that 
“the negro is not only Christian, he is an evangelical Christian. He is a devout 
Baptist and an enthusiastic Methodist. He loves these denominations, and 
seems to find in them an atmosphere more congenial to his sunny disposi- 
tion.”3 As to the conversion of enslaved Africans, the author notes without 
irony that it “was fortunate for him that, while he was the slave of the white 
master, that master was a Christian and instructed him in the Christian faith.”* 

Eighty years later, Sidney Ahlstrom acknowledged that the situation had 
improved slightly thanks to the Civil Rights Movement, and that the meager 
attention he gave to the Black Church in his massive history of American reli- 
gion “can be regarded as no more than preliminary.” It was generally recog- 
nized by scholars of religion in the twentieth century that African American 
Protestant churches had a distinctive character, especially in terms of worship, 
but little attention was given to the uniqueness of the Black Church except for 
W.E.B. Dubois’s classic text The Souls of Black Folk, published in 1903.6 Dubois 
focused on ways in which the experience of slavery and segregation had shaped 
African American culture and spirituality rather. The book contains many 
accounts of African American religious experience, but it has little to say about 
the formative period of the eighteenth century. Carter G. Woodson’s 1921work 
History of the Negro Church in America was the standard text on the history of 
African American churches for half a century, but it did not explore the cre- 
ation of African American Protestantism prior to the Methodists.” Likewise E. 
Franklin Frazier’s The Negro Church in America implies that the Black Church 
began during the Second Great Awakening in the early nineteenth century 
since he gives little attention to the eighteenth century.$ 

One reason for the lack attention given to role of Pietism in the creation of 
the Black Church is that American historians have focused on the United States 
with little attention to the larger colonial world. Often overlooked in studies of 
American religion is that there was a great deal of contact between the British 
colonies in the Caribbean and the new American states, particularly South 


3 H.K. Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States Enumerated, Classified, and Described 
Based on the Census of 1890, in the series American Church History, ed. Philip Schaff, et. al. 
(New York, 1893), p. liv. 

Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States, p. liv. 

5 Sidney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People, vol. 2 (Garden City, NY, 1975), 
p- 150, note 1. 

6 WE.B. Dubois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York, 2003 reprint). 

7 Carter G. Woodson, History of the Negro Church in America (Washington, DC, 1921). 

8 E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church in America, and ed. (New York, 1964). 
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Carolina. The islands supplied many of the slaves sold in the South, and some 
of them were already Christian when they came to the mainland. They brought 
with them the religious ideas they had learned from the Pietist missionaries in 
the Caribbean and introduced these practices to fellow slaves. Also, evangelists 
traveled back and forth between the mainland and the islands in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, exchanging news and evangelistic 
methods.? 

American historians also have relied primarily on English-language sources 
and thus have missed the role that German-speaking missionaries played in 
the creation of Afro-Protestantism. For instance, the American historian Jon 
Butler analyzed the conversion of slaves in the United States strictly through 
the lens of English-language sources, and thus asserts erroneously, “In the end, 
late colonial slave Christianity retained principally English characteristics, 
even among the evangelical Baptists.”° In fact, by the time that English- 
speaking evangelists started working with slaves in the British colonies on the 
North American mainland, German and Dutch speaking Moravians had bap- 
tized thousands of slaves in the Caribbean and created a distinctly Creole form 
of worship and church life. Even Charles Lippy’s exhaustive 1985 bibliographic 
essay, “The Religious Experience of Southern Blacks: Black-White Interaction 
in Southern Religion,” makes little mention of black Christianity in the colonial 
period or of the influence of German Pietism on Afro-Protestantism.!! 

Early in the twenty-first century Jon Sensbach began broadening our under- 
standing of the conversion of enslaved Africans to Christianity in the colonial 
period with several seminal papers and articles on the critical role that German 
Pietism played in the creation of African American Protestantism. In 
Rebecca’s Revival: Creating Black Christianity in the New World Sensbach argues 
that the Black Church began on the island of St. Thomas where the first black 
congregation, Posaunenberg, was established by Moravian missionaries and 


9 Frey and Wood, Come Shouting to Zion, pp. 130-131. 

10 Jon Butler, Awash in a Sea of Faith: Christianizing the American People (Cambridge, 1990), 
p. 162. 

11 Charles Lippy, “The Religious Experience of Southern Blacks: Black-White Interaction in 
Southern Religion,” in Bibliography of Religion in the South (Macon, GA, 1985), pp. 81-146. 

12 Jon F. Sensbach, “Slavery, Race, and the Global Fellowship: Religious Radicals Confront the 
Modern Age,’ in Michele Gillespie and Robert Beachy, Pious Pursuits: German Moravians in 
the Atlantic World (New York, 2007), pp. 223-236; Sensbach, “Don’t Teach My Negroes to Be 
Pietists: Pietism and the Roots of the Black Protestant Church,” in Jonathan Strom, Hartmut 
Lehmann, and James Van Horn Melton, eds., Pietism in Germany and North America 1680- 
1820 (Burlington, VT, 2009), pp. 183-198; Sensbach, “Pietism, Slavery, and the Emergence of 
Afro-Protestantism in the Atlantic World,’ Covenant Quarterly 63 (2005): 20-34. 
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newly converted Africans.!? From there black Protestantism spread to Jamaica, 
Antigua, and eventually to the American South through Charleston. He high- 
lights the importance of a former slave named Rebecca Freundlich (later 
Protten) who became the first successful black evangelist in the 1730s. She was 
also one of the first African women to be ordained by any church. According to 
Sensbach, “the roots of black Protestantism were grounded in the soil of conti- 
nental Pietism, especially in the movement associated with Count Ludwig 
Nicholas von Zinzendorf, the leader of the Moravian Church. The roots of 
African American Christianity tap not only into West Africa but also into the 
Caribbean, Germany and Denmark even before they extended into the 
American South.” Pietists from Germany, Denmark, and Moravia working 
with early converts like Rebecca created a new, Creole form of Christianity that 
combined elements of African religion and German Pietism. 

Even though the Black Church today is an English-speaking entity, it began 
among people speaking Dutch, German, and Creole in the Danish West Indies, 
“for it was there, on St. Thomas and its neighboring Danish colonies of St. John 
and St. Croix, that the earliest black congregations in the Americas formed 
under the aegis of the Moravian Church.” It was members of the Unitas 
Fratrum, commonly called the Moravian Church, that were the first Europeans 
to welcome enslaved Africans into their community of faith as spiritual equals, 
and in doing so these Moravians helped thousands of slaves confront a hostile 
world with dignity and hope. Reports of the Moravian work in the islands cir- 
culated widely among British and American evangelicals, and thousands of 
slaves took their new religion with them when they were transported from the 
Caribbean to the mainland. The reports of the Moravian congregations in the 
Danish West Indies, Antigua, and Jamaica inspired hundreds of evangelical 
preachers to adopt and adapt Moravian methods as they preached to Africans 
on the American mainland. 


Afro-Protestantism 


The Black Church has been such a dominant force in African American culture 
that it is easy to overlook the fact that there was nothing inevitable in 


13 Sensbach, Rebecca’s Revival: Creating Black Christianity in the New World (Cambridge, 
Mass., 2005). 

14 Sensbach, “Pietism, Slavery, and the Emergence of Afro-Protestantism in the Atlantic 
World,” p. 4. 

15 Sensbach, “Don’t Teach My Negroes to Be Pietists: Pietism and the Roots of the Black 
Protestant Church,” p. 183. 
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the conversion of enslaved Africans to Christianity. In fact, it is surprising that 
people would adopt the religion of their oppressors and create religious insti- 
tutions modeled on those of slaveholders. Historians and sociologists have 
long debated the question of why slaves in North America converted to 
Christianity in such large numbers. Did conversion represent a replacement of 
African culture by Euro-Christian culture, or is the Black Church a hybrid Afro- 
European culture? Did Christianity fill a cultural vacuum created by the dehu- 
manizing effects of enslavement, or were there elements in African religion 
that resonated with Christian practice to such a degree that conversion was 
relatively easy? 

The debate over retention of African religion in America began with Melville 
Herskovits’s provocative book The Myth of the Negro Past.!® Melville Herskovits 
was an anthropologist who argued that many of the distinctive features of 
African American religion and spirituality, such as rhythmic dancing in wor- 
ship and a preference for baptism by immersion, can be traced to the tradi- 
tional religions of West Africa. In contrast, E. Franklin Frazier argued that the 
slave system effectively destroyed African culture, as it was intended to do.!” 
Without the moorings of traditional religion and tribal structures, enslaved 
Africans adopted and adapted the religion of their masters. Jon Butler has gone 
so far as to claim that the forced relocation from Africa caused a “spiritual 
holocaust” that effectively erased tribal mythology and ritual, leaving American 
slaves uniquely open to the new religion preached by white Christian 
evangelists.!8 

Largely ignored as a resource in the debate on the retention of African reli- 
gion in America has been the work of the Moravian missionary Christian 
Georg Andreas Oldendorp.!? Oldensdorp’s 1777 work. Geschichte der Mission 
der Evangelischen Brüder auf den Caraibischen Inseln S. Thomas, S. Croix und S. 
Jan, is the most detailed study of Africans enslaved in the New World pub- 
lished during the colonial period. Oldendorp provides a wealth of information 
about the retention of African languages, customs, religious beliefs, and tribal 


16 Melville Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (Boston, 1941). 

17 Edward Franklin Frazier and C. Eric Lincoln. The Negro Church in America (New York, 1974 
reprint). 

18 Butler, Awash in a Sea of Faith, pp. 129-163, especially 154-158. 

19 Christian Georg Andreas Oldendorp, Geschichte der Mission der Evangelischen Brüder auf 
den Caraibischen Inseln S. Thomas, S. Croix und S. Jan, ed. JJ. Bossart (Barby, 1777). 
Oldendorp was upset by the editing of his massive text, but his original manuscript 
remained unpublished until 2002. Oldendorp, Historie der caribischen Inseln Sanct 
Thomas, Sanct Crux und Sanct Jan: insbesondere der dasigen Neger und der Mission der 
evangelischen Briider unter denselben, ed. Gudrun Meier, 2 vol. (Berlin, 2002). 
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identities among the slaves in the Caribbean in the 1750s and 60s. Oldendorp’s 
account has been available in English translation since 1987, but it remains 
relatively unknown among historians researching African American culture 
and religion.2° Oldendorp provides such ample evidence of enduring aspects 
of African culture among the slaves, even those who had converted to 
Christianity, that the claim of a “spiritual holocaust” seem naive or at least 
uninformed. Historians Silvia Frey and Betty Wood argue against the view that 
slaves were simply passive recipients of European religion. Rather “the physi- 
cal, psychological, and emotional brutality of the Middle Passage did not 
destroy memory, beliefs, experience, and expertise. Although stripped of much 
of their material culture, the Africans who survived the Middle Passage 
retained cultural attributes that could be put to creative use in the Americas.”?! 
Often overlooked in discussions of slavery is the fact that one of the most 
important differences between North America and Latin America is the reli- 
gion practiced by the colonists. Catholicism provided a rich panoply of saints 
and rituals that converted slaves could use to blend African gods and tradi- 
tional rituals with their new religion. This led as well to the creation of new 
types of religion, such as Santeria and Voodou. The Black Church in America 
developed differently than Afro-Latin religion because of Protestantism. More 
specifically, the form of Protestantism first adopted by slaves in the Caribbean 
was German Pietism, and this profoundly affected the development of the 
Black Church. It was when Pietist missionaries brought their “religion of the 
heart” into the slave quarters that Africans in St. Thomas began to convert in 
large numbers. Slaves in the United States joined the Methodist Church in 
great numbers in the early nineteenth century, but the Methodists were also 
strongly influenced by German Pietism mediated through the Moravians. 
Unlike the clergy of the established Protestant churches (Lutheran, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregationalist, Anglican), who made only feeble attempts at 
integrating the slaves into white European worship, Moravian and Methodist 
missionaries allowed their converts to participate in the shaping of new African 
American congregations that met the physical, psychological, and spiritual 
needs of the enslaved. The Pietists were more willing to allow slaves to express 
themselves in patterns remembered from Africa. In Religion in the Old South, 
Donald G. Matthews argues persuasively that Evangelicals were able to convert 
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slaves because they “were different from other white people. Their religious 
exercises were similar enough to those which blacks valued to make the transi- 
tion to Christian rites much easier.” 

Albert Rabateau in his masterful book, Slave Religion, argues that one ofthe 
major reasons for the success of Methodists and Baptist churches in evangeliz- 
ing slaves in the United States was the fact that they used black preachers and 
exhorters. “In effect they were helping to shape the development of a bicul- 
tural synthesis, an Afro-American culture, by nurturing the birth of Christian 
communities among blacks, slave and free.”?? It appears that Rabateau was 
unaware that the use of Africans to evangelize Africans in the New World did 
not begin with the Methodists and Baptists in the United States. It started in 
the middle of the eighteenth century with black Moravian preachers on St. 
Thomas, Antigua, and Jamaica. 

Another critical factor in the success of Pietist and Methodist mission was 
theology. The Pietists’ gospel provided hope for a better day and an experience 
of rebirth that brought a sense of joy and greater purpose in the midst of their 
current misery. It was a message that offered a millennial hope that God would 
restore justice and harmony on the earth. Frey and Wood rightly assert that 
Moravian and Methodist evangelists “created a community of faith and pro- 
vided a body of values and a religious commitment that became in time the 
principal solvent of ethnic differences and the primary source of cultural iden- 
tity. It provided Afro-Atlantic peoples with an ideology of resistance and the 
means to absorb the cultural norms that turned Africans into African 
Americans.’24 

The failure of Anglican Church's Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts (sPG) to make significant inroads among the hundreds of 
thousands of people enslaved in British colonies despite its material resources 
highlights the fact that the slaves exercised choice in the matter of religion.”5 
Anglican clerics “consistently underestimated the strength and vitality of the 


22 Matthews, Religion in the Old South (Chicago, 1977), p. 192. Matthews noted the impor- 
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24 Frey and Wood, Come Shouting to Zion, p. 1. 
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traditional African beliefs and practices that they so abhorred and were so 
determined to totally eradicate. They signally failed to appreciate that slaves 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to identify closely with either them or their 
version of Protestant Christianity.’*° Christianity did not simply fill a cultural 
vacuum caused by the Middle Passage; it provided a resource used by the slaves 
to create a resilient sub-culture that provided dignity in the midst of degrada- 
tion. Once the Pietists trusted Africans to take responsibility for evangelizing 
their fellow slaves a new and attractive version of Christianity was born. 


The Moravian Mission 


In 1732 the Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) headquartered in Herrnhut, 
Saxony sent its first missionaries to Africans enslaved on the island of St. 
Thomas in the Caribbean. The Herrnhut community was a product of the 
German Pietist revival of the early eighteenth century.?’ The leader of the 
Moravians in Herrnhut was Count Nikolaus von Zinzendorf (1700-1760), a 
German aristocrat who had been educated at August Hermann Francke’s 
pedagogium at Halle. While he was a student at Halle, Zinzendorf met and 
was impressed by the Lutheran missionaries that Francke had sent to the 
East Indies. Once he was of age, Zinzendorf granted asylum to some three 
hundred Protestant refugees from Moravia. These Moravians established a 
village named Herrnhut, and under Zinzendorf’s leadership they devel- 
oped a uniquely intense form of piety that combined elements of the 
Pietist “religion of the heart” with the sectarian rigor and pacifism of the 
old Unitas Fratrum.?® On August 13, 1727 the Herrnhuters experienced a 
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dramatic religious revival which they took as evidence that the Holy Spirit 
had blessed their “Unity of Brethren.”?? Over the next thirty years the 
Moravians developed a creative and innovative Christian community dedi- 
cated to the evangelization of the world. They spread the Pietist “religion 
of the heart” from Labrador to South Africa.?® 

In 1731 Zinzendorf met a Christian slave named Anton (or Anthony) Ulrich 
who had been brought from St. Thomas to Denmark by his master. Anton 
described in detail the horrifying treatment of the slaves in the Danish colo- 
nies, and he expressed the hope that someone would at least bring them the 
gospel of salvation. When the Moravians in Herrnhut learned about the condi- 
tion of the slaves working the plantations in the Danish West Indies, especially 
the hostility of the slaveholders to any attempt to bring Christianity to their 
laborers, they decided to send missionaries. A potter named Leonard Dober 
and others felt a divine call to go to St. Thomas, which was confirmed by the 
community. “The terrible idea, communicated to them shortly afterward by 
the Negro, that the teacher of the slaves himself had to become a slave, did not 
deter them in the least from their original resolution.”*! It was only after mak- 
ing plans to leave for the New World that Dober learned it was illegal to enslave 
white people in Danish lands so he would need to find another way to make 
contact with the slaves.?? 

David Nitschmann was chosen to accompany Dober to St. Thomas and help 
him get established. The Danish crown sanctioned the trip, and Princess 
Charlotte Amalia donated a Dutch Bible for Dober and Nitschmann to use 
since Dutch was the main language spoken on St. Thomas. When the pair 
finally arrived on the island on December 13, 1732 they found that Anton had 
not exaggerated the difficulties they would face. Slaves outnumbered whites 
five to one in the Caribbean; therefore the masters used harsh measures to 
break the resistance of the Africans and prevent revolt. Most of the planters 
were opposed to the idea of evangelizing the slaves because it would interfere 
with their primary function. One planter who was sympathetic to the mission- 
aries offered them lodging. Not surprisingly, Dober found that the slaves 
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showed no interest in the God of their overseers, and by the end of 1733 his 
congregation consisted of only three blacks.?3 

The theory that the “holocaust” of the Middle Passage left the slaves open to 
a new religion preached by whites finds no support in the records of the 
Moravian mission. Most of the slaves clung to the remnants of tribal religion 
and saw no good in the god of the whites. However, the example of a white 
man like Dober voluntarily seeking fellowship with slaves did make a positive 
impression. They “found it quite extraordinary that any Whites would lower 
themselves to their own level of existence.”®* By the end of year, blacks were 
offering Dober comfort when he was bed-ridden by a severe bout of fever.?? 
The one who came to minister was ministered to, but he continued to speak 
about the love of the Savior from his sick bed. 

The most immediate effect of the mission effort was felt in Herrnhut rather 
than on St. Thomas. Nitschmann’s reports on the condition of the slaves 
inspired many more Moravians to volunteer for service in the Caribbean. 
Tobias Leupold left Herrnhut in August 1733 with seventeen Moravians, includ- 
ing several women. A high-ranking Danish official named Von Pless commis- 
sioned some of the Moravians to work on his estate on St. Croix.36 Within six 
months, eight of the eighteen Moravians had died from disease. In all, over one 
hundred Moravian missionaries died in the Caribbean islands in the eigh- 
teenth century. Despite the high death toll, hundreds more volunteered for 
service. 

Initially the Moravian evangelists preached a message of spiritual freedom 
that announced that everyone is a brother or sister in Christ. The white plant- 
ers were generally hostile to this egalitarian message, especially after a slave 
rebellion on St. John in 1733 left few whites alive.3” Whites sometimes beat mis- 
sionaries and whipped the blacks who attended Moravian meetings. One 
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notably cruel master, Lucas Uytendahl, was known to set fire to the Bible and 
beat out the flames on the mouths of slaves who dared profess faith in 
Christ.38 It was not uncommon to chain slaves to keep them from attending 
Moravian services. As white hostility to the Moravian mission increased, so did 
the interest showed by the slaves in Moravian preaching. 

In his study of Southern American culture prior to Emancipation, Eugene 
Genovese highlighted the fact that “time and again, the message of the black 
preachers turned precisely on the low earthly station of the Son of God;” a 
marked contrast to the message preached by most whites.39 It was the 
Moravians who first brought the message of God’s Incarnation to the slaves.*° 
They preached about Jesus who had been whipped and beaten by the Romans. 
Moravian hymns and litanies described in detail Christ’s suffering, the wounds 
he received from the lash and crown of thorns, his innocent dying on the cross, 
and, of course, his final victory over death. The Son of Man who was an exile 
that was despised and rejected, just as the slaves were. Some slaves responded 
to the message that their creator shared in their suffering and would welcome 
them home to him with joy. Perhaps more importantly, the Moravians publicly 
acknowledged converted slaves as brothers and sisters. Moravians in Europe 
included black brothers and sisters in their prayers, sometimes naming indi- 
viduals by name. 

A new group of Moravian missionaries arrived in 1735. Among them were 
Matthäus Freundlich and Friedrich Martin, a Silesian in whose “weak body 
dwelt a fiery spirit and sound common sense.”*! According to Sensbach, Martin 
believed that Christianity “was a religion of human spiritual liberation and 
equality that should be open to everyone without regard to race, culture, or 
social status. He tenaciously advocated the humanity of the enslaved.”42 When 
August Gottlieb Spangenberg inspected the mission in 1736 he baptized three 
of the African converts and received them into the Moravian fellowship with 
the Kiss of Peace.*3 Perhaps no single practice so clearly dramatized the radical 
nature of the Moravian version of Christianity than the practice of kissing one 
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another on the lips as an act of Christian piety regardless of race or social 
status.4 


Rebecca Freundlich Protten 


Spangenberg played a vital role in the conversion of a former slave named 
Rebecca.*5 She was an eighteen-year old “mulatto” who had been born on 
Antigua and sold on St. Thomas as a child. Her master had given her a basic 
education, introduced her to Christian teaching, and freed her after giving her 
the biblical name Rebecca. Rebecca was earning her own living, working for 
her former mistress, when she met Martin and Freundlich, and Spangenberg. 
Rebecca decided to become part of the Moravian community after discussing 
theology with Spangenberg.*® The Moravians allowed her to evangelize among 
both the enslaved and freed African population. 

An important innovation of the Moravians was using new converts as evan- 
gelists. Like other Pietists, the Moravians embraced a “theology of the heart” 
that valued inner spiritual experience more than formal education. The 
Moravians were already being criticized by the established churches in Europe 
for allowing potters and carpenters to preach, but the idea that slaves and for- 
mer slaves could be bearers of the gospel was truly revolutionary. Even more 
extraordinary was the Moravian conviction that the Holy Spirit could speak 
through women as well as men.*” Rebecca had far greater access to slaves than 
the whites were granted, and she was fluent in the Dutch Creole dialect spoken 
by most African slaves on the plantations. Rebecca also served as cultural 
bridge between the enslaved population and the Europeans, explaining African 
culture and language to the missionaries. One interesting point of similarity 
between the Africans and Moravians was that both groups sang during funeral 
processions, unlike the more somber Dutch Reformed. 
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It was not long after Rebecca became an itinerant evangelist that hundreds 
of blacks began showing up for Moravian services. Though it was illegal for 
Rebecca to preach publicly, she was one of the “foot soldiers of a spiritual revo- 
lution,” which “was dusty, unglamorous, and dangerous work. Being a teacher 
in this traveling school required a sturdy pair of legs and a glib tongue, and 
more than one itinerant messenger was beaten up on the road by angry 
whites.”48 Eventually Rebecca traveled to Europe where she was ordained as a 
deacon, making her one of the first African American women to be ordained 
by a bishop in any church.*? 

A key moment in the origin of the Black Church in America was when 
Rebecca married the German missionary Matthäus Freundlich. Friedrich 
Martin performed the wedding ceremony in 1738 with the approval of the 
church’s elders in Europe. Not surprisingly, the event increased the animosity 
toward the Moravians among the white colonial authorities.5° Three months 
after the ceremony, the Dutch Reformed pastor filed charges against the 
Freundlichs and Martin, claiming that the Moravians were baptizing converts, 
serving communion, and performing weddings without proper credentials 
from Danish ecclesiastical officials. When the Moravians refused to swear 
oaths in court as part of the proceedings, they were imprisoned and threat- 
ened with exile.°! Rebecca faced the real prospect of being sold back into slav- 
ery, but she and the other missionaries refused to violate their religious scruples 
against swearing oaths. Rather than cripple the mission as the opponents of 
the Moravians probably intended, imprisonment earned the Moravians the 
respect of the slaves on the island. Attendance at meetings increased by some 
thirty percent while the missionaries were in prison.?? 


The Moravian Compromise 


Disturbed by the high death toll of the missionaries, Count Zinzendorf decided 
to inspect the mission personally. He arrived on St. Thomas in January 1739 and 
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found that three of his missionaries were in prison. As a count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Zinzendorf had enough authority to secure the release of 
Rebecca and her comrades, but a group of slaveholders signed a petition to the 
governor demanding that the Moravians be removed from the island. In order 
to secure permission for his missionaries to preach the gospel freely to the 
slaves, Zinzendorf made a compromise that would have a lasting impact on 
the Moravians and the fledgling black church. He assured the authorities that 
Moravians would no longer preach a message of radical spiritual freedom in 
Christ without also telling slaves to submit willingly to their current 
enslavement. 

At a gathering of about three hundred slaves in February 1739, the count told 
the slaves: “Remain faithful to your masters and mistresses and overseers. You 
must know that Christ himself puts each one of his children to work; for the 
Lord has made everything Himself: kings masters, servants, and slaves.’>? This 
message was consistent with Zinzendorf’s own belief that spiritual equality 
was different from social equality, but it contradicted the egalitarianism 
implicit in Moravian doctrine and religious practice up to that time. Even so, 
the Moravians continued to treat blacks as brothers and sisters in the church. 
In one of his last publications, Spangenberg recalled the cruel condition of the 
slaves in America. He even questioned the justice of God’s providence. 


By far the greatest part of mankind are poor, and many are slaves, or at 
least vassals, and these are, in general, treated severely; they maintain 
themselves with great difficulty, and what arises from their hard labour, 
serves either for their master’s avarice, or luxury. If they are guilty of any 
misdemeanor, they are punished for it unmercifully. If they beget chil- 
dren, they know beforehand that they will be in the same state of slavery 
and vassalage with themselves. And where people do not live in such a 
state of slavery and vassalage, yet the weaker are usually oppressed by the 
stronger. Now if God has an eye upon the whole human race, how is it 
possible that he can allow these things? Ought he not to lift up his arm, 
and destroy those who thus torment their neighbor?5* 
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Despite his moral opposition to slaveholding, Spangenberg ultimately agreed 
with Zinzendorf that slaves should patiently endure their suffering, trusting 
that they will one day be with Christ. With such a prescription to endure injus- 
tice patiently written into the doctrine of the church, it is not surprising that 
the Moravians did not join William Wilberforce and John Woolman in calling 
for the general abolition of slavery. By the end of the eighteenth century, pater- 
nalistic benevolence toward the slaves had largely replaced the zeal that 
inspired the first missionaries to share the sufferings of the oppressed in a dis- 
tant land. The Moravians discussed the issue of slavery at the synod of 1769 and 
the elders were “concerned more by the consequences of owning slaves and 
plantations than by the rights and wrongs of slavery in principle.”®> These 
views were reaffirmed by synod in 1818. It was not until 1843 that the Unity 
Elders Conference in Herrnhut called upon members of the church to free 
their slaves.°6 

Ironically, it was the former slave Rebecca who recognized early on that the 
Moravians could work more effectively among the slaves if they owned their 
own plantation where they could establish a church without interference from 
hostile whites.5” She encouraged the Moravians to buy land and slaves from a 
sympathetic planter named Carstens on the island.5® The founding of the 
Posaunenberg (Trombone or Trumpet Hill) congregation on St. Thomas dis- 
plays poignantly the complications of evangelization to enslaved people. As 
long as the Moravians stood outside of the slave system, their work was seri- 
ously hindered by the opposition of the planters who denied them access to 
the workers. By becoming planters themselves, the Moravians could preach 
the gospel freely and organize disciplined churches on the Herrnhut model, 
but they were then entangled in the slave system for the next century. Leonard 
Dober had been willing to become a slave in order to save the souls of slaves, 
but his successors chose to become slaveholders in order to preserve the mis- 
sion to blacks. 

Becoming slaveholders did not assuage white anger toward the Moravians, 
who continued to tell slaves that they were human beings with souls. Whites 
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violently broke up prayer meetings and threatened further assaults.59 In 
response, the slaves adopted the Moravian practice of the hourly intercession, 
a never-ending chain of prayer throughout the year. With the help of the mis- 
sionaries, some of the slaves sent letters to the royal family in Copenhagen 
asking them to intercede on their behalf. 


Great Queen! At the time when I lived in Papaa, in Africa, I served the 
Lord Masu. Now I have come into the land of the Whites, and they will 
not allow me to serve the Lord Jesus. Previously, I did not have any reason 
to serve Him, but now I do. I am very sad in my heart that the Negro 
women on St. Thomas are not allowed to serve the Lord Jesus. The Whites 
do not want to obey Him. Let them do as they wish. But when the poor 
black Brethren and Sisters want to serve the Lord Jesus, they are looked 
upon as maroons. If the Queen thinks it fitting, pleas pray to the Lord 
Jesus for us and let her intercede with the King to allow Baas Martinus to 
preach the Lord’s word, so that we can come to know the Lord and so that 
he can baptize us in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.®° 


The Moravians in Europe published these letters from the slaves and other 
documents from the mission to generate public support. In 1744, English trans- 
lations of these texts were published in an evangelical magazine and were fre- 
quently quoted by British evangelicals and humanitarians concerned about 
slavery.®! In 1755 the King of Denmark issued an order granting slaves in Danish 
lands the right to be instructed in the Christian religion, among other rights.® 
This was one of the first statements by a colonial power that even slaves have 
some human rights. Denmark was also the first country to outlaw the slave 
trade. 

By 1750 the Moravians had welcomed some five hundred blacks into Chris- 
tian fellowship with Europeans. Moravian records demonstrate that over thirty 
different tribes were represented in the congregation; therefore the church 
provided a new type of trans-tribal identity. Nearly two hundred of the slaves 
received into membership were born in Africa, mostly from among the Amina 
and Watje people, while the rest had been born in slavery in America. 
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The Moravian Church was the one place in the West Indies where Africans of 
different tribes and languages could unite and support one another in the 
midst of oppression. This was the first step toward the creation of an African 
American identity and community. Within a generation the number of black 
Moravians had grown to over six thousand, a far greater black membership 
than any other Protestant church at the time. According to Sensbach, “the 
great majority of the world’s black Protestants” in the eighteenth century were 
Moravians.®* 

True to Pietist principles, the congregants at Posaunenberg were organized 
into groups called bands, which were led by African helpers supervised by white 
missionaries. This meant that a significant number of gifted blacks, men and 
women, assumed leadership roles in the church that were denied them in secu- 
lar society. These were people who created the Black Church. “To a remarkable 
degree, Christianity spread across the island not because it was imposed by force 
on an unwilling audience, but because it became a movement promoted and 
managed by Afro-Caribbean worshipers themselves in the face of violent oppo- 
sition from the planters.’®> German Pietist missionaries had given the Protestant 
ideal of “the priesthood of all believers” a new vitality by allowing African slaves 
to function as ministers in the household of faith. In the words of Frey and Wood, 
“the Moravians presented a different view of the world, one that carried an 
implicit promise of a new social order. While Moravians accepted slavery as part 
of God’s structured universe, they also welcomed slaves into the multiracial 
communities they created in the Caribbean and on the mainland.” 


Cultural Effects of the Moravian Mission 


In addition to the hourly intercession, the Moravians also allowed the slaves to 
share in the Watch Night service. At special times, especially on New Year's Eve, 
the Moravians held all night prayer vigils in obedience to Christ’s command to 
watch and wait for his return. Music, prayer, and sharing testimony of one’s 
religious experiences were common features of these midnight gatherings. 
The Watch Night ritual remains common in most African American churches, 
especially Methodist congregations.®” John Wesley, George Whitefield, and 
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other British Methodists were deeply moved by their experience of the Watch 
Night service in the Fetter Lane chapel on December 31, 1738, and they made it 
a regular part of the Methodist liturgical calendar. The Moravians also intro- 
duced the lovefeast or agape meal to the African congregation. This simple 
meal, shared in the context of worship, was a way for worshipers to remember 
and relive the meals Jesus shared with his followers in the New Testament. It 
was unheard of for slaves to eat with whites outside of Pietist services. For 
slaves the lovefeast was a foretaste of the heavenly banquet when slavery 
would be no more and no one would go hungry.® 

Pietists placed great emphasis on ordinary believers reading and meditating 
on the biblical text.7° Literacy was fundamental to the realization of the priest- 
hood of all believers for Pietists. Halle employed dozens people to translate the 
Bible into multiple languages, and operated a printing press that provided 
hundreds of thousands of Bibles at minimal cost throughout Europe.”! The 
Moravians radicalized this Pietist emphasis on the reading of the Bible by 
teaching slaves to read. Many of the slaves responded enthusiastically to the 
Moravians because they recognized that ability to “make papers speak” was 
one of the keys to power within European society. From the Bible slaves also 
learned that the Lord once led the children of Israel out of slavery in Egypt. In 
the American South literacy became a contested area between slaves and mas- 
ters who wanted to control access to the Bible.”? In the wake of Nat Turner’s 
apocalyptic revolt in the 1830s, many Southern states made it illegal to teach a 
black person to read or write, but by then it was too late to take back what had 
first been given through the Pietist missionaries.”? 
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Those who mastered the art of literacy were able to read the Bible on their 
own, and so could determine for themselves whether the whites lived up to the 
commandments of the creator God. Moravian missionaries actively encour- 
aged slaves to be better Christians than the majority of whites on the island 
were. “Their strategy was to encourage the enslaved to see themselves apart 
from, and spiritually above, the ‘so-called Christians’ who purported to rule 
them. Unfree workers now could cite the scriptures to show that the masters’ 
power was irrelevant in the eyes of the Lord.””* The idea that a faithful slave 
could be superior to his master, at least in God’s eyes, helped some slaves main- 
tain their humanity and dignity in the midst of degradation and abuse. This 
notion that Christian slaves could be morally superior to their masters was car- 
ried to the mainland as well.” 

In the 1740s Bishop Nathaniel Seidel “advised missionaries not to apply to 
the same degree those rigorous standards of discipline which were enforced in 
Moravian communities at home.” They simply could not expect enslaved 
Africans to live according to the sexual standards established for free European 
Christians since marriages of slaves were not legally recognized. “Issues 
resolved included those which arose from polygamy, the consequences of 
forced separation of couples whom missionaries had married, and the status 
of children born to converts out of wedlock. Baptism of these infants was per- 
mitted and a polygamous association prior to conversion was not to be a rea- 
son to withhold baptism from partners.” Although such methods scandalized 
many Protestant leaders, every church that ministered to slaves had to adapt 
their moral teaching to social realities. 

In the 1750s the Moravians were invited to extend their mission to the British 
colonies of Jamaica and Antigua. George Carries arrived in 1754 and began 
preaching on a sugar plantation and experienced more initial success than his 
predecessors on St. Thomas.’® By the end of 1756 he had baptized over fifty new 
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converts who seemed eager to experience the sacrament. The slaves also 
referred to Carries as Obea, which was their term for a prophet/healer.’? This is 
a clear and early example of slaves viewing the work of missionaries through 
the lens of African religions. It was expected that an Obea would use water to 
bless the people, and thus baptism was an important point of ritual syncre- 
tism. By 1790 the several thousand Moravians on Antigua represented one of 
the largest concentrations of black Protestants in the world.8° 


Methodism and Pietism 


Although the Moravians introduced evangelical Protestantism to the slaves in 
the Caribbean, it was the Methodists who did the most to bring Christianity to 
Africans in the British colonies and later the United States. As Colin Podmore 
has shown, Methodism can be considered an the English branch of the Pietist 
movement, and many of Wesley’s innovations, such as bands and lay preach- 
ers, were adapted from German Pietist models.8! Wesley encountered slavery 
first hand in Charleston in 1736, and his opposition to chattel slavery did not 
endear him to planters any more than his support for Welsh miners earned 
him the respect of the aristocracy in England. 

The Methodists adopted the Moravian practice of encouraging women to 
evangelize among the women, and it proved to be a successful strategy. It was 
primarily black women who raised the money and cleared the land for the first 
Methodist church in Antigua. Frey and Wood conclude “the evidence clearly 
disproves the notion that the Christianization of slaves was a weapon wielded 
by planter-slaveholders to make their bond people more pliant. Rather, it 
argues that female members were recruited on the basis of voluntary associa- 
tions and that in the lineage of conversion black women, black men, and white 
women preceded white men into the evangelical fold.”83 

Wesley’s companion and rival George Whitefield, though, had the most 
immediate impact on slaves in British North America. During his famous 
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evangelistic tours during the First Great Awakening, Whitefield often had 
slaves in the audience. He noted the effect that his preaching “effectually 
wrought upon” them, and was encouraged that so many were converted. Frey 
and Wood may have underestimated somewhat the unique contributions of 
Whitefield when they wrote “the mission techniques pioneered...by the 
[Moravian] Brethren are crucial for understanding the pedagogy of conversion 
employed with particular success by the Methodists, who adopted almost all 
of the Moravian innovations.’®* The Methodists did learn a great deal from the 
Moravians, but Whitefield’s innovative use of large public gatherings and emo- 
tional revival services introduced a new spiritual expressiveness that left a last- 
ing imprint on African American religious life. The slaves also contributed to 
the development of revivalism in American Methodism as they added aspects 
of African spirituality and ritual to the enthusiasm of religious gatherings. 
“Deprived of their traditional supernatural means of dealing with recurrent 
life crises, they discovered in evangelical conversion requirements an opportu- 
nity to reassert personal authority based on their ability to communicate 
directly with God and to bring others to recognize the need for personal repen- 
tance and acceptance of Jesus.’®° 


Pietist Role in Emancipation 


In England the Moravians’ publications had a wide circulation among 
Methodists and evangelicals interested in missions outside of Europe. 
Particularly influential was Benjamin La Trobe’s A succinct view of the missions 
established among the heathen by the Church of the Brethren or Unitas Fratrum 
in a letter to a friend (London, 1771) and Spangenberg’s An account of the man- 
ner in which the Protestant Church of the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, 
preach the Gospel and carry on their missions among the heathen, trans. 
(London, 1788).86 These works served as textbooks for the preparation of 
English missionaries, especially Methodists preaching to slaves. In 1790 the 
Moravians began publishing a journal called Periodical Accounts Relating to the 
Missions of the Church of the United Brethren Established among the Heathen in 
1790. A prominent Moravian named Ignatius La Trobe became a friend of 
William Wilberforce and John Newton, the former slaver turned evangelist. By 
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the 1780s Wilberforce was publicly holding up the Moravians as examples of 
“real Christians” who were an example for evangelicals to follow.$” Interestingly, 
La Trobe translated into English portions of Oldendorp’s history of the 
Moravian mission in the Caribbean, but the church refused to publish it in 
England for fear it would undermine their fund-raising efforts.88 

Wilberforce and other evangelicals began raising serious moral questions 
about slavery in the British Empire, and soon the Moravian work in Antigua 
became a topic of conversation in Parliament. James Ramsay, who had served as 
a clergyman and doctor in the West Indies, was very familiar with the Moravians, 
especially in the Caribbean. In the 1780s Ramsay published Essay on the treat- 
ment and conversion of the African slaves in the sugar colonies and An enquiry 
into the effects of putting a stop to the African slave trade and granting liberty to 
the slaves in the British sugar colonies in which the Moravians figure promi- 
nently.8° Increasingly the Moravians were viewed by all parties as the authori- 
ties on the subject of black Christianity. In 1788 Prime Minister, William Pitt 
launched an inquiry in the slave trade, and the Moravian work on Antigua was 
used as evidence that enslaved Africans were capable of living as Christians. 
Ironically, “abolitionists and planters, who otherwise were opposed to one 
another, agreed that missions had a beneficial and humanising influence on 
slavery. Privy councilors appear to have been convinced that, although not com- 
plete, the Moravian model offered a significant way forward.”?° The Moravians 
themselves tried to stay out of politics, including the debate over abolition, but 
their black congregations in the islands offered evidence that blacks should be 
able to manage their own affairs after emancipation. Likewise, the well-ordered 
Moravian congregations in the Danish West Indies encouraged Governor- 
General Peter von Scholten to move toward full emancipation in the 1830s.9! 


The United States 


When the Moravians established their colony of Wachovia in North Carolina, 
the elders discouraged members from owning slaves, primarily because of the 
effect it would have on the slaveholder.?? One of the first African converts in 
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North Carolina was a Muslim who was renamed Johannes Samuel when he 
was baptized. Like all Moravians, Sam was welcomed into the fellowship of the 
church with a kiss and called “Brother.” He became the first black member of 
the Single Brothers, not as their servant, but as a brother.”? Sensbach highlights 
the significance of the Moravian practice of the Kiss of Peace: “The kiss embod- 
ied a quiet moment of high drama in a world where most Euro-Americans 
regarded Africans with a contempt often sliding easily into outright demoniza- 
tion.”*4 The Moravians in Wachovia in North Carolina built a community in the 
eighteenth century that was unlike any place else in the United States. Black 
boys and girls were educated in German and English, math, music, and Bible 
alongside white children in the Moravian schools at Hope and Friedberg. In a 
state where blacks could not testify in court, black Moravians could address 
the village government and receive justice.9° Most of the Moravian congrega- 
tions in North Carolina had black members who worshiped alongside of whites 
and were buried beside whites in the “God’s Acre” where their bodies awaited 
resurrection. Sensbach observes that the Moravians in North Carolina lived 
“under conditions that defy our standard conception of racial slavery in the 
American South.”?7 

However, the Moravian story illuminates the corrosive effects of slavery and 
racism in American Christianity. White Moravians born in the United States 
grew increasingly uncomfortable with the racial inclusiveness of their parents 
and grandparents. White Moravians in North Carolina after 1800 often refused 
to participate in certain rituals, such as the foot-washing, with blacks. With 
growing concern over the insult caused to black members, and growing fear of 
losing white members, the elders of the Salem congregation made the momen- 
tous decision to form a separate black congregation in 1820.°8 In the early 20th 
century, the congregation adopted the name St. Philips in honor of the apostle 
who baptized the first Ethiopian convert, but until then it was just known as 
the black congregation. St. Philips was the first separate black church estab- 
lished in North Carolina and is one of the oldest black congregations in the 
United States.?? The single women of Salem, especially the teachers at the girls 
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boarding school, Salem Academy, provided money for the building of the 
church and volunteered to teach there. The members of St. Philips provided 
their own money and labor to erect the building. By 1860 the congregation was 
able to build an impressive brick building, which is still standing. 

Unlike Posaunenberg, which was a large black congregation with a few 
whites assisting, St. Philips was a small black congregation attached to a white 
community. Anthropologist Leland Ferguson, who played a significant role in 
the archaeology of St. Philips in the 1990s, argues that by locating the Negro 
Church at the bottom of a hill below the white church the Moravians illus- 
trated the marginalization of blacks in the community.!0° The most dramatic 
sign of segregation was when black brothers and sisters could no longer be 
buried in the God’s Acre with whites as they had from the beginning of 
Wachovia. A separate cemetery for blacks was established at St. Philips.1°! No 
longer did the Moravians promote a view of the resurrection include all races 
equally. St. Philips was served by the white pastor of the Salem Congregation, 
but true to Moravian precedent, most of the pastoral care was given by elders 
in the congregation. Black elders typically held the preaching service and 
assisted with the sacraments. Although slave marriages were not recognized 
by the state, Moravians continued to solemnize marriages and tried to main- 
tain a sense of family discipline. The school at St. Philips was briefly closed 
when the state of North Carolina made it illegal to teach blacks literacy after 
the appearance of David Walker’s Appeal to the Colored Citizens of the World in 
1830.102 


Methodists in the Second Great Awakening 


If the Moravian story illustrates most clearly the difficulty of maintaining spiri- 
tual equality in a slave society, the Methodists demonstrate how effectively 
Pietist methods could be used to convert large numbers of oppressed people to 
Christianity. By the time of emancipation in the United State, over a million 
Africans were members of Methodist and Baptist congregations. The 
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dominance of these two forms of Protestant was such that it was rare to find a 
black Christian in the United States who was a member of one of the historic 
state churches of Europe, such as Catholic, Episcopalian, Lutheran, and 
Reformed. It was primarily in evangelical churches during the Second Great 
Awakening (1800-1830) that one could find slaveholders, poor whites, and 
slaves worshiping together and experiencing a form of community in the midst 
of religious fervor. The conversion experience temporarily leveled social rank. 
Francis Asbury and his followers preached to those “disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God, and precious.”!03 

Donald Matthews summed up the significance of conversion in society of 
the new republic, especially in the southern states: “To be important to God, 
one did not have to possess wit, learning, wealth, family connections, or even a 
white skin....[A]mong Evangelicals, previous social distinctions were con- 
sciously demeaned and often rejected in the actions and values of the move- 
ment.”!04 The phenomenal growth of the Methodist and Baptist churches in 
the southern states was related to their view that all people are welcome in the 
church so long as they have experienced conversion. Interracial worship was 
common in those churches in the early 1800s, but they would also be the 
churches most divided by the issue of abolition after 1840.195 

The first Methodist church on the American mainland was established by 
Robert Strawbridge in 1766 in Frederick County, Maryland, an area that 
Moravians had pioneered over a decade earlier. One of Strawbridge’s first con- 
verts was a slave named Jacob Toogood who became an evangelist. Thus the 
Methodist Church in America, like the Unitas Fratrum, began as a bi-racial 
community of faith that allowed enslaved Africans to preach the gospel and 
bring good news to the poor.!06 Soon Methodism moved south into Virginia. 
“In contrast to the Anglican ideology of spatial and psychological separation, 
evangelical meetings dared to bring together under the same roof women and 
men, rich and poor, slave and free.”!°” Inspired by the example of John Wesley 
preaching to the miners, Methodists were willing to preach in fields and 
barns. “Although credit for launching revivalism is shared by Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, it was the Methodist quarterly meeting that 
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routinized biracial revivalism and gave Southern religion its peculiar 
quality.”108 

In many ways, the Second Great Awakening was a radicalized version of the 
original Pietist movement of the eighteenth century. American evangelicals 
increasingly adopted the theology and methods of the Pietists, especially the 
doctrine of the New Birth and need for a change of heart. Without having to be 
concerned with oversight by officials of the state church and freed from the 
restraints of traditional worship, the new evangelicals in America popularized 
the Pietist ideas of the New Birth, priesthood of all believers, and millennial 
hope. “The open format allowed for innovation and highly participatory forms 
of worship. It was within this experimental environment that African 
Americans began to structure and organize their own ritual devotion and to 
construct a belief system of their own.”!° For the most part Christian slaves in 
the United States worshiped in the same churches as their masters, but they 
also held private services in slave quarters and woods safe from white over- 
sight. In the slave quarters and “hush harbors” they were free to create their 
own version of Christian worship and spiritual leadership.!!® 


Conclusion: The Black Church in America 


As racism increased in the nineteenth century, white Methodists and Baptists 
instituted segregated seating in worship. In some places, free African Americans 
formed separate congregations rather than endure white racism in the house 
of God." In Philadelphia Methodist preacher Richard Allen grew so angry over 
the increasing racism in his congregation that he led his fellow blacks out of 
the church. He and his followers eventually formed a separate Methodist 
denomination, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and he became the 
first African American bishop.!!? Eugene Genovese identified personal respon- 
sibility for one’s spirituality as one of the most important features of the reli- 
gious life of slaves. However, it appears that Genovese was unaware that this 
idea was rooted in the “religion of the heart” that the followers of Zinzendorf 
first preached in St. Thomas. Genovese quoted an ex-slave from Virginia who 
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said, “White folks can’t pray right to de black man’s God. Can’t nobody do it for 
you. You got to call on God yourself when de spirit tell you and let God know 
dat you bin washed free from sin’... Many of the blacks, look upon white peo- 
ple as merely taught by the Book; they consider themselves instructed by the 
inspiration of the Spirit”? This is Pietism in a nutshell. It is not enough to 
recite the creed. A person must experience forgiveness through the Holy Spirit. 

Similarly, Genovese perceived that the doctrine of election that had so dom- 
inated Protestant theological debate after the Reformation found little support 
among the enslaved Africans in America. “Only rarely did orthodox Calvinism 
come from the mouths of black preachers, and even in those cases its uses 
remain in doubt.”!!* Here is an instance where theology and human need met. 
Most of the evangelicals coming out of the Pietist movement preached a gos- 
pel that left open the hope that any man or woman, even those whom 
Europeans had officially declared to be non-human, could have their hearts 
transformed by the Holy Spirit, could cleave to their Savior, could be united in 
the Body of Christ, and could live with one foot in heaven even while they were 
subject to curses, beatings, and lashings on earth. As Genovese rightly acknowl- 
edges, the Black Church was a spiritual force that created a vibrant community 
in the midst of systemic dehumanization. “The slaves, guided by their preach- 
ers, resisted slavery’s psychological assault manfully; they learned to love each 
other and have faith in their deliverance. These things they did for them- 
selves.”!! One of the reasons the slaves were able to create a new form of 
Christianity for themselves is that they were converted to Christ through the 
Pietists, who welcomed them as brothers and sisters. 
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